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Love is a delicate state that is easily shattered by stale custom 
and close examination. Then a magic is needed; a magic that 
can recreate, if only for a while, what once was thought 
destroyed. 


The Glassblower^s 
Dragon 

BY 

LUCIUS SHEPARD 


O n a Moriila beach south of 
Fort Myers, in a tile-roofed bungalow 
set among sabal palms, there lived a' 
glassbiower named Carter McC.rae, a 
lean, gray-haired man of fifty, whose 
tanned, seamed face displayed a cyn- 
icism born of two failed marriages 
and a number of lesser trials. In the 
workshop beside the bungalow, he 
produced pieces of marvelous deli- 
cacy that were sought after by muse- 
ums throughout the world: yet he de- 
rived no spiritual satisfaction from 
his work, for he was of the belief that 
no human act — be it artistic or polit- 
ical or interpersonal — could be oth- 
er than trivial, other than flawed. For 
the most part he lived alone, but from 
time to time women came to share 
the bungalow, some staying a night, 
some a week, some a month or two. 
'File majority of these women were 
quite young, a circumstance perhaps 


attributable to the Flectran obses- 
sion, and his current companion was 
a twenty-four-year-old named Sharon, 
a redhead with a pale complexion 
and a .sensitive cast of feature that be- 
lied her callowness. For the past nine 
months, she had been traveling in 
Central America, an aimlessness she 
was utilizing — she said — to arrive 
at a career decision. Carter doubted 
such a decision would ever material- 
ize; he foresaw that .she would settle 
for a marriage of convenience and 
end up making some poor soul as 
miserable as his own wives had made 
him. Like his gla.s.sworks, she was a 
lovely, hollow surface. 

Though her range of experience 
was less wide than Carter's, Sharon’s 
disillusionment with life was equal to 
his and equally a product of indul- 
gence ( that is, if you sub.scribe to the 
belief that it is an indulgence to af- 
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feet disillusionment from the vantage 
of a life of relative privilege ); she was 
a true child of the eighties, seeing 
worth only in the material and es- 
pousing a trendy disaffection with 
spiritual values and unions based up- 
on emotional attachment. Perhaps it 
was this .similarity of outlook, this 
mating of ennui and cynicism, that 
had fired their mutual attaction. For a 
while they pretended to be in love, 
pretending that the age difference 
between them did not exi.st. They 
were both aware of each other’s pre- 
tense; this awareness, in fact, led them 
to play games with one another, al- 
ternating counterfeits of passion with 
spells of indifference, and watching 
the results. But by the end of a month, 
Sharon had begun to .show signs of 
restlessness, and, noticing these signs. 
Carter — who had fallen into the trap 
of trying to arouse her listless spirit, 
and therefore had succeeded in fos- 
tering a more paternal image than he 
would have liked — became with- 
drawn and silent, and ,spent more and 
more time each day in his workshop, 
erecting defen,ses against the impend- 
ing breakup. He knew it would be dif- 
ficult; even the pretense of love had 
required of him an emotional invest- 
ment that had left him vulnerable to 
pain. 

A month after Sharon had moved 
in, she waked with a severe fever; one 
of those curious maladies that doubt- 
less are caused by a virus, but seem in 
their sudden on.set and departure to 


have been seciled by a wind dial 
blows through us for a tlay or so < ai 
ter fixed her a pallet in the shade lie 
neath the overhang of the bungalow 
roof, and brought her fruit juice anil 
magazines. Then he sat beside her, 
entertained her with conversation, 
and made sketches of her mouth; she 
had a slight overbite that lent her 
face a sexy apprehcnsivene,ss, and he 
thought he would try and duplicate it 
on the face of a glass angel he in- 
tended to create. Watching his hand 
swoop across the paper, having at the 
moment an unqualified impression of 
him as a good, strong man, she said 
dazedly, wistfully, "1 wi,sh I loved 
you,” 

He ,stiffened. “That’s a hell of a 
thing to say!” he snapped, and stalked 
off toward his workshop; but after a 
few paces, he turned and came back 
and sat beside her in the .sand. He 
gave her a searching look. “Why can’t 
you?” he asked. “Because of my age?” 

,Sharon u.sually avoided intimate 
confrontations at all co.st, but the com- 
bination of her gratitude and her 
fever-provoked self-image of a help- 
less and possibly mordant waif had 
produced a thirst for honesty. “1 guess 
so,” she said. “When we’re making 
love, I don’t think about it at all. But 
then afterward, 1 ... I just think how 
strange it is to have made love with 
someone so much older. Sometimes 1 
say to myself, “When he’s a hundred, 
you’ll be .seventy-six, and it sounds 
reasonable. Our staying together, 1 
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mean. But then I’ll think, when he’s 
sixty, I’ll only be thirty-six; and that 
doesn’t make as much .sense.” She 
swallowed back a dryness in her 
throat. “I’m sorry.” 

He studied the frail perfection of 
her features: lines bracketing her 
mouth as fine as .scratches in .soap- 
stone; eyelids so thin they appeared 
in certain lights to he translucent, 
and cheekbones so sharp they seemed 
about to cut through her skin. He 
thought that if he could render that 
sort of precision in gla.ss, he would 
deem worthwhile all his years of 
work. 

“Why’re you looking at me like 
that?” she a.sked, concerned that he 
might he preparing to tell her to 
leave: she did not feel well enough to 
walk into town. 

“Just thinking- how pretty you 
are.” 

She .shot him an angry look. “I’m 
not!” 

“Of course you are.” He chuckled. 
“It’s amazing how many beautiful 
women have poor opinions of them- 
.selves. It’s as if they’ve decided that 
having good looks means they don’t 
deserve anything else. Like you. You 
insist on denying your potential. . . .” 

“1 don’t have potential. I’m just a 
piece of ass!” 

He was startled by her vehemence. 
“That’s not true.” 

She laughed. “Know how I enter- 
tained myself in New York? I’d get all 
punked out. Wear this silver lame | 


dress and corp.se makeup and a belt- 
ed ray gun. My hair in .spikes. And I’d 
go to the dance cluhs. All of ’em. 
Kamikaze, the Palladium. I called my- 
self Future Girl. The doormen like it 
if you have a special persona; they’re 
more liable to let you in. So 1 became 
Future Girl. 1 measured my life in 
headlines about her. Future Girl Gives 
Head in the Palladium Bathroom. Fu- 
ture Girl Toots Coke off a Toilet Seat 
While Getting Banged from the Rear 
hy an Ad Exec. Future Girl Docs 
a Train with Four Pale New Wave 
Creeps.” She .spat this out like a 
stream of hile, and was annoyed that 
he did not appear shocked. 

“Why did you do it?” 

“I loved it! It was we!” 

“If that’s so, why’d you quit?” 

“I ran up against a headline I 
couldn’t deal with.” 

.She gazed out at the Gulf, its un- 
troubled waters a steely blue except 
near the horizon, where lay a lac- 
quered crimson reflection of the .set- 
ting sun. Sandpipers scooted along 
the brown muck of the tidal margin. 
He waited for her to explain, and 
when .she remained silent, he a.sked 
how the headline had read. 

“Future Girl Gets Raped.” She 
couldn’t bring herself to meet his 
eyes. “You’re the first man I’ve made 
it with since it happened. But all that 
means is. I’m ready to be Future Girl 
again.” 

“It doe.sn’t have to mean that.” 

“1 don’t understand,” she said. 
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"How can you deny what I’m saying 
about myself? You don’t have any bet- 
ter opinion of yourself than I do.” 

“Yeah,” he said after a pause. 
“You’re right. I’ve done degrading 
things . . . though that’s not what af- 
llicts me. I’ve put them into perspec- 
tive. My difficulty lies in what I’m 
afraid of becoming.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“When I was in my twenties, I did 
some wandering around myself. Eu- 
rope, South America. And at one point 
I ended up in this little town in 
southern Mexico. San (Yistdbal de las 
Cases. I stayed with this old man who 
made a habit of taking in strays. He’d 
been a writer, had a couple of terri- 
ble marriages, and had more or less 
given up on life. Every night a bunch 
of us would sit around his hearth and 
talk. And .sooner or later, John — that 
was his name — would tell us his vi- 
sion of the future. He’d gone to Jesus, 
and had these vivid dreams about the 
Apocalypse, Armies of men glowing 
with radioactivity fighting on dry 
seabeds. Things like that. He was a 
romantic figure. We wrote about him 
in our journals. That’s what he was to 
us — a journal entry.” In his mind’s 
eye, he saw John’s embittered face, 
and, too, he seemed to hear his 
doomful tones. 

“You don’t have visions.” 

“No, but I’ve imitated his life in ev- 
ery other way. And I’m younger than 
he was. Give me another few years, 
and I’ll work up .some kind of fantasy.” 


“I wish .1 wish I I mild In Ip 

“You have. Heauty always helps 

Sharon couldn’t think of a re 
sponse. Finally she .said, “Do you wani 
to make love?” 

“Not really. You’re leaving soon. 
We both know that.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

Irritated, he got to his feet. “I 
don’t need a pity fuck. Another one of 
you will come along on the next 
bus.” He put his hand to his eyes. 
“I’m sorry. Look, we had .some good 
times. Let’s just let it be, all right?” 

“All right ... if that’s what you 
want.” 

“I’m going to do .some work. If 
you’d like, I’ll make you a going-away 
gift. Any requests?” 

A rush of fever swept over her, 
and it seemed to bear an answer up 
from her depths. “Make me a dragon.” 

“Why a dragon?” 

“1 don’t know. . . . Maybe because 
they don’t exist.” 

c 

^^arter’s level of in.spiration was 
not up to such a complicated piece as 
a dragon. He decided to do her some- 
thing ab.stract. Call it “Dragon.” But 
after he had affixed the pari.son — a 
thick-walled bubble of molten glass 
— to the end of the pipe, his level 
of in.spiration declined further. He 
stepped out of the workshop, intend- 
ing to drop the parison into the sand. 
The .sun was almost down, a sliver of 
fire on the horizon, and in its last 
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glow, Sharon’s hair was flame- 
colored; her skin was ivory reddened 
by firelight. Seeing her. Carter was 
overcome by sadness and longing, 
and imagining for a moment that like 
a mu.sician he could produce a mel- 
ody perfectly expressive of his feel- 
ings, he lifted the pipe, closed his 
eyes, and blew into it. 

From Sharon’s vantage the expand- 
ing parison was upheld against the 
dying sun and looked to be filled with 
red fire. Looked to be a winged shape 
writhing, attempting to break free of 
the glass stem from which it devel- 
oped. She blinked, thinking she mu.st 
be suffering a hallucination born of 
the fever, because she knew such 
complex pieces could not be made 
with a simple breath. But the shape 
did not vanish; rather, grew more and 
more intricate, extruding a long ser- 
pentine neck and tail, then a narrow 
reptilian head. The figure was not 
much larger than a cat, difficult to 
see due to its translucency, but she 
had no doubt of its nature: it was a 
dragon. 

Even though Carter’s eyes re- 
mained clo.sed, he knew something 
extraordinary was happening. The 
breath that flowed out of him seemed 
endless, and it also seemed that he 
could feel the configuration of the 
shape it was producing in his throat. 
And when at last he did open his 
eyes, he was only mildly surprised to 
see the dragon give a sinuous twist 
that snapped its glass tether, and go 


whirling up above his head, its grace- 
ful wings rippling, fighting for alti- 
tude. Its balled eyes winked like bale- 
ful gems; its sleek belly appeared to 
enclose a boil of fiery gas, and every 
scale to hold a charge of crimson 
energy. 

The dragon began to fly in circles 
about vSharon and Carter, circles that 
grew smaller and smaller, and they 
felt drawn toward each other by those 
dwindling orbits, like bits of flot.sam 
being pulled into the core of a whirl- 
pool. Finally they .stood .side by .side, 
staring up at the dragon, which then 
flew a complicated series of loops 
above their heads remini.scent of the 
eloquent passes a magician might 
make with his hand above a smoking 
pentagram. For a second it hovered 
barely more than an arm’s length 
away; it .seemed to be regarding them 
with a contemplative eye, as if judg- 
ing the merits of its work. Sharon had 
never seen anything so beautiful. The 
dragon was perfectly detailed, its glass 
talons tipped with the blood of the 
sunset, its fangs sparkling, and its 
clever features embodying a fierce 
smile that expressed an unmistakable 
.satisfaction. She turned to Carter and 
perceived in his face a bedrock mas- 
culine principle whose existence she 
would have ridiculed a moment be- 
fore; .she realized that he had created 
this magical creature for her from a 
depth of emotion that she had never 
suspected could be directed toward 
her, and overwhelmed by this realiza- 
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tion, she returned that emotion in 
full measure. As for Carter, he under- 
stood that Sharon had provided him 
the basic materials from which to 
create the dragon, that some quality 
in her had kindled inside him a spark 
of true feeling that his breath had 
fanned into life, that she had .shaped 
with her wish, with the magical will 
that women invoke when they know 
love is wholly given. 

The dragon let out a tiny hiss, 
wheeled up higher than palms, its 
glass surfaces reflecting myriad 
prisms. Then it arrowed straight to- 
ward the setting sun, of which a mere 
sliver still showed in the west. Within 
seconds it was lost to sight, vani.shing 
just as the sun vanished below the 
horizon, signaling day’s end with a 
pale green flash that pierced upward 
through low-lying clouds and held 
.steady for the space of a breath, only 
to fade with the stubbornness of a 
powerful dream. And as if that flash 
were the pure form of knowledge 
that derives from such dreams, Shar- 


on and Carter became aware ihai this 
magic born of the struggle between 
their tarnished sensibilities and their 
unstained hopes was not something 
that would last. Soon they would have 
to confront a world devoid of magic; 
soon they would have to speak, to 
break the spell of heated silence 
woven by the dragon’s circling flight; 
and then they would win at love, or 
they would lose. And loss was proba- 
ble, for love is an illusion with the 
fragilty of gla.ss and light, whose mag- 
ic must con.stantly be renewed. But 
for the moment they did not allow 
them.selves to think of these things. 
They were content to stare after the 
dragon, after the sole truth in their 
lives that no lie could di.sparage. 

The moon ro.se, applying a sheen 
of silver to the dark, placid waters of 
the (iulf; out to sea, pale clouds like 
ghostly thoughts crui,sed acro,ss the 
first stars, Sharon and Carter turned 
to one another, and though they were 
afraid of all that would come, the 
night began without error. 
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Vergil in Averno, Avram Davidsi)n. Double- 
day, $12.9S 

The Hercules Text. Jack McDevitt. Ace 
•Special, l,S.9S 

The idea that .speculative fiction i.s 
a genre has hard sledging against the 
fact that its polar counterpart, de- 
•scriptive or “Mainstream” fiction, is 
younger and contains many sub-cat- 
egories itself. In fact, if we look at the 
history of the literary art, which be- 
gan with attempts to dramatize the 
ways of the supernatural toward man- 
kind, then descriptive fiction i.s an off- 
shoot of speculative fiction — ie., a 
genre." 

But we don’t have to work all that 
out today. What we can do is look at 
two books, both undeniably SF. We 

‘And l)erha[>s a compulsive denial of the 
supernatural, so staunch as to he an af- 
firmation of its power: a testament to the 
terror loaded into any overt thought that 
apparent reality may he transient, and 
that correct rules of behavior may have 
become ineffectual at any moment. That 
is. descriptive fiction may largely he an 
insane art. serving to lend a meretricious 
permanence to a seif-circumscrihed uni 
verse with perpetually tottering wails 
Whereas SF comes to grips with the mys- 
tery, and is by that token more rational 
anti more affirmative. Perhaps this con- 
struct explains the reason for the often 
hysterical opposition to SF by some par- 
ents and by a literary "Fstahlishment" 
which seems to he increasingly bizarre in 
its endorsements of what is property liter- 
ature. and increasingly frayed in its in- 
lelieclnal raiment 
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can marvel at the separations be- 
tween them, in style, technique, ap- 
parent objective, and expressions of 
creativity. How can any art with such 
distances within it be a “genre"? 

Read in I.atin. V-’erg/V in Arenio 
means one thing; read in l-nglish. it 
means something different. Hither 
way. it's the title of a litng awaitcd 
sei|ucl to Thv l%()cni.\ and The Mir 
ror. an almost Icgemlary and rclati\c 
ly early no\el by Avratn Davitlsttn. 
now in the fullness of his years. 

An interesting aspect of this event 
is that Doubleday remaindered /-’/toe- 
ni.x almost immediateb after publica- 
tion. Nothing personal — Doubleday 
had a policy of remaindering new cat- 
egory-fiction titles as soon as the first 
wave of store and librarv' orders had 
been filled. This was its idea of astute 
product-oriented busine.ss practice. 
Davidson, impoverished throughout 
his long career, and convinced of his 
work’s worth over a .span e\ en longer, 
felt compelled to buy up those copies 
and keep the book alive by trickling 
them out tr) the .SF public at retail. 
Thanks to this long diligence on the 
part of the author it shafted. Double- 
day is now able to assert merit in its 
publishing VerfiH in Averno . ' 

'True to DouhletUiy fonu. its PK eopv re- 
fers to a "soreerer-foet Ver^it Mareiis" as 
the hook's teaelinn charaeter, I am delight- 
ed that Douhteday has been sold: perhaps 
naivety. I feel that any manai’ement eouid 
hardly he worse than the old one from 
top to bottom. 


The only in-house individual there 
who looks good in this whole matter 
is Avemo'fi editor Pat l.oBrutto who, 
uncharacteristically, is willing to take 
a chance now and then. May he sur- 
vive. Now — what he has taken a 
chance on is a novel that would be 
even surer than Phoenix to baffle any 
corporate comptroller. For that mat- 
ter, it's couched in a narrative that 
may well baffle even dedicated SF 
consumers. 

Davidson has never been a man 
not to mince words. Of all the writers 
who have nevertheless not di.sdained 
publication in the core SF media, and 
furthermore actually been able to sus- 
tain a career at that core — however 
parlous the pay — David.son would be 
the last to tell you a plain tale plainly. 

The joy, the almost unique joy of 
reading Avram David.son’s work, is 
that it evidences his infectuous de- 
light in making the language dance. 
He has other fine qualities as a writer, 
and we’ll touch on them, but in this 
one he is without peer among us. 
Perhaps among anyone. He can start a 
sentence in the middle, work out to- 
wards both ends simultaneously and 
make you wonder that everyone 
doesn’t. Wonder briefly. The ability 
to do that is sprung from a rare grasp 
of what a sentence is, and what work 
is done by sentences in the service of 
sense. Therefore, the deployment of 
words is not, to Davidson, a utilitarian 
skill, or a love of words as i.solated 
things, or a process of linear con- 
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striiction as taught in academics of 
journalism. The words in a Davidson 
sentence are chosen (lowers in a gar- 
land, so twined that one can scarcely 
tell where the .stem of one leaves off 
gripping another, so that one may 
have passed the end several times be- 
fore realizing one has begun again. 
And the various garlands themselves 
so twined that the structure they limn 
in their burgeoning multiplicity is not 
so much erected as defined. 

Theodore .Sturgeon knew in his 
bones that changing a word or two in 
a manu.script might require rewriting 
the entire book. R. A. l.afferty cara- 
coles through the language of his nar- 
ratives like Bacchus among the wine- 
leaves. Gene Wolfe can tell you some- 
thing while (ostensibly telling another. 
And the work of all three of them re- 
flects a positive joy in exploring ev- 
ery nook of our vocabulary. But David- 
son — Davidson has always gone to 
his manuscript as a bridegroom to his 
beloved, he bright of face and .she an- 
gelically fortunate in her nuptial. 

Within that . . . ah, within that, the 
plain tale. Not plainly told, oh, no, 
but what could be plainer than what 
people do? 

Vergil, not yet a Mage at lea.st in 
his own estimation, is hired by the 
magnates of the city of Averno to do 
them a service. The industries of foul- 
smelling Averno depend on the pres- 
ence of cheap heat from fumaroles 
and other volcanic phenomena, which 
enable their mediocre dyed goods 


and ironware to undercut the priies 
of better products from other corners 
of the Roman Empire. The heat from 
any given subterranean outlet waxes 
and wanes. Sometimes it extingui.shcs 
itself altogether, and a smithy or the 
steeping vats must be moved to .some- 
fresh orifice. This is an inconveni- 
ence, they explain to Vergil, doling 
out a coin or two, expre.ssing respect 
for his learning but not letting him 
stay in their villas overlong. Solve this 
problem. Mage, they tell him, and we 
will reward you hand.somely. 

Vergil is yet young, though edu- 
cated. There are things he longs for 
— rare tome.s, rare instruments well 
beyond his means, with which to fath- 
om things better. Averno stinks, but 
the prospect is heady. W ith some em- 
ployment of his arts, but mostly in 
con.scientious labor guided by com- 
mon sen.se and commonplace engi- 
neering principles, he sets about do- 
ing what he thinks has been asked. 
Having at last accomplished the whole 
job, having rounded it off .sensibly 
with an elegant plan for conveying 
heat to any desired location without 
re.spect to mephitic caprices of Na- 
ture, requiring only that the magnates 
make long-term inve.stments and un- 
dertake a new technology, he gets 
kicked in the arse by Life, perhaps to 
the improvement of his sophistica- 
tion. 

Note, please, that it’s characteris- 
tic of Davidson to have given us a 
simple, rueful, point to his homily. It’s 
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one squirmingly familiar to any of us 
who thought mere brains and talent 
weren’t quite enough but honest 
work added to them surely would be. 
In perceiving that, we felt, we were 
one up on the average. All of David- 
son’s work with the manuscript is ul- 
timately intended to permit him to 
dance up on us with a story — a dra- 
matic observation — on .sometliing 
we have previously found ways to 
soothe. It’s not important, we say to 
ourselves; well, of course it’s true, 
but we have gone on to broader view- 
points, we have grown. “Hurt’s, 
doesn’t it?’’ Davidson remarks. “Still 
hurts, for all of that.” And if we are 
any good at all, we are struck. 

If we are any good at all. Another 
thing about Davidson is his capacity 
to find where that child in us had 
taken refuge. Davidson as an individ- 
ual has always been remarkable for 
the respectful manner of his address 
to children. He has known for a long 
time that grown people are not, well, 
exactly hostile to what an organism 
was before its exo.skeleton hardened; 
merely oblivious much of the time, 
and notably amnesiac regarding exact 
details of our own circumstances in 
those few beginning years when we 
freely wore our hearts on our sleeves, 
and thought that our delight excused 
this behavior. Davidson has known 
for a long time what it is to have an 
intellect whose expression is closely 
monitored by loving courts of no ap- 
peal. In that is his true art which 


makes us wince; the manuscript is his 
artful eccentric guise. So he makes 
many of us good, if only briefly, who 
thought we were past all that. And he 
docs not give a damn for our hard- 
won practicalities. Commonly we call 
such a man a fool. 

Well, apart from the fact that I 
defy any //rsf-rate appraisor of the 
prose arts to consign Davidson’s SF to 
.some mere cul-dc-.sac, what of this 
specific example? 

You may agree with me on reading 
it that what we see here is a crafts- 
manly attempt to make real use of an 
ascribed weakness. Said weakness be- 
ing a (supposed?) widely held notion 
that Davidson’s prose style is too 
opaque for comfort. Very well, then, 
Davidson .seems to have .said in prep- 
aration for sequelizing his magnus 
opus, very well, then. I’ll show ’em 
what opaque is. First I’ll show what I 
really could have been doing to twist 
the words all along. Then, I’ll tell ’em 
the whole story while showing them 
just some cryptically disconnected in- 
cidents. Then I'll have Vergil misun- 
derstand what he’s seeing and hear- 
ing. In some cases. I’ll have him deny 
it. And in other cases. I’ll show him in 
scenes that didn’t actually take place, 
but which change him vitally nonethe- 
less. 

And I shall be Cadmus, sowing the 
dragon’s teeth. What are you doing? 
they will ask. Your furrows veer, your 
plot of ground is not square, your 
horse pulls here, pushes there, and in 
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general you seem to have forgotten 
much about farming, if in fact you ev- 
er learned. 

'Oh, yes,' 1 will say and wait. 

My heart goes out to you, (Cadmus. 

Then there’s the science-proce- 
durai novel. I'his art reejuires journalis- 
tic research of its author. The ultimate 
strength of this venerable and recent- 
ly resurgent SF form lies in its accu- 
rate conceptualizing of how things 
can be de.scribed in the physical uni- 
verse, in the judicious u.se of termi- 
nology while setting forth a supposi- 
tional physical situation, and ultimate- 
ly in its ability to show what changes 
will be imposed on human culture if 
this happens. In its best contemporary 
examples — by Ben Bova, or Gregory 
Benford or Larry Niven and/or Jerry 
Pournelle, or by Paul Preuss — it be- 
lieveably shows you who will be hurt 
and who will be satisfied. To work 
well in the usual case, it needs the 
clarities available in a journali.stic 
prose style, full of quotes not .so much 
as dialogue, and of anecdote not .so 
much as scene. Though Preuss’s main 
strength (he has many) is the ability 
of his words to depict graphically 
stefnal landscapes as few others can 
without bru.shes and an easel, and 
Benford’s prose consciously works 
toward being a successful exception, 
that’s the rule. 

Into this tradition, with its fre.sh 
impetus, .steps Jack McDevitt, with 
his first novel. The Hercules Text. It 


has the approval, in cover hlurbs, of 
Benford and Preu.ss, and quite so; it's 
an effective piece of work. Whereas I 
studied Vergil, appreciatively and 1 
hope cunningly, my pleasure in the 
McDevitt was of an entirely different 
order. In a life who.se events have 
lately heen coming very clo.se togeth- 
er, I had to put it down on several 
occasions But 1 regarded tho.se occa- 
sions as interruptions, not re.sts, and 
at odd moments elsewhere I'd look 
forward with su.spense to getting back 
to it.’ Not, mind you, that 1 found it 
technically perfect or considered that 
McDevitt has learned all one needs to 
know about what to put in and what 
to leave out, in narrative and in char- 
acterization. But nevertheless I wasn’t 
content until I found out what hap- 
pened next, and in this tradition that's 
the trump card. ' 

An Ace Special, in fact. ’ ’ That puts 
McDevitt and his book in the com- 
pany of Kim .Stanley Robinson, Lucius 
Shepard and William Gib.son, among 
others of the stellar band of first- 
novelists fostered by Terry Carr for 
this deservedly prominent series. Carr 
in his introduction says .something 
about McDevitt’s occasional lack of 

■/ tlitl finit the resource to take in Isaac 
Asimov's useful ciisciuisilion on anti-l>ar- 
tides, in these Ijages at the time. 

■ •/ did not set up this pun. I discot’ered it 
at just about the time you did. and am a 
little take aback at where my mind goes 
sometimes. Hoping you are the same. . . . 
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polish; he is right to dismiss it as 
largely irrelevant. 

Carr also notes the book's them- 
atic resemblance to (;arl Sagan’s Con- 
tact, and explains McDevitt's manu- 
script was completed before Sagan 
was published. Again, I think the re 
semblance is irrelevant, although I 
don’t know the full extent of that. Sa- 
gan’s publisher apparently saw fit not 
to send review copies to genre col- 
umnists, and I have a rule in such 
cases. I am reading Contact, but in 
widely separated chunks in other 
people’s waiting rooms and am only 
up to Page 1 S8. In any event, we are 
talking here about the first novel of 
someone who seemingly plans a ca- 
reer among us polloi. Let us look at it. 

Unlike Verffil, which is always 
about what is happening to Vergil, 
and us. Text is always about what will 
happen to us, and several other char- 
acters, should our little globe inter- 
cept the full freight of a highly ad- 
vanced civilization’s intellectual 
gleanings. Originating from Althea, 
an anomalous solar .system in the 
constellation Hercules and more than 
one-and-a-half million light-years dis- 
tant, the initial signal was apparently 
made by manipulating a puLsar. It 
may, according to one of the hypoth- 
eses reached by a member of the ob- 
.serving group on Earth, be an artificial 
pulsar. As things progress, there is 
increa.sing evidence that the entire Al- 
thean .solar .system is artificial ... a 
.sort of multi-modular vast spaceship 


roaming the Universe in search of 
that unlikely thing, intelligent life. 

On the Earth of which we speak, 
the date is .some decades advanced 
beyond ours. This is enough to give 
McDevitt’s scientist- characters some 
advanced electronic equipment with 
which to probe outward. Those 
probes can produce images of a large 
number of planetary systems around 
an equally significant sampling of 
stars. What they’ve shown thus far is 
that the typical planetary system can- 
not possibly support recognizable 
life; that Earth with its companion So- 
lar planets is not alone after all, but 
that mankind almost surely is. The Al- 
theans have apparently found the 
.same thing. Our advantage over them 
now is that we have evidence — a 
million and a half years old — that in 
a .sen.se we are not alone. The Althe- 
ans, firing their immense signal out 
into the black at light-speed, could 
only hope. 

I think about that hope; the im- 
mense devotion to an ideal that would 
drive a species to such extremes in 
an effort to express its existence, 
without rational expectation of an 
acknowledgment. And in the hack of 
my mind, a voice whi.spers Yes, but 
you thrill to that hope, and it was not 
an Althean but a human who arou.sed 
it; you are human, therefore it is your 
hope. 

That’s one of the fundamental ex- 
pre.ssions to which SF resonates; an 
emotional intellection beyond the 
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reach of descriptive fiction, qualita- 
tively beyond commonplace optimism 
however exaggerated, because to put 
it into a descriptive fiction manu- 
script instantly transforms that story' 
into SF. McDevitt demonstrates that; 
slightly advanced hardware aside, the 
world of his tale is negligibly different 
from what we can see out our win- 
dows. Furthermore, for the Althean 
text one could readily substitute any 
one of the conventional thriller men- 
aces; Fu Manchu’s new death ray, 
SPECTRE’S nuclear device placed so 
as to trigger World War 111, or any 
Terrestrial scientist’s discovery of 
some principle or technique whose 
potential could be contended-over 
by exactly the same cast acting exact- 
ly the .same scenes and uttering only 
circumstantially re-written dialogue. 
The result would clearly be just an- 
other competent genre thriller. 

Like Sagan, McDevitt has taken 
the occasion of his postulate to deal 
with the question of whether other 
intelligences have formed a concept 
of (>od, or, as the Altheans handle it, a 
Designer for the Universe. ' 

The full Althean transmission is 
omnijaculativc; everything they know 

■/ feel / should register it u<ith you now 
that for the past thirteen years. I've been 
working — with a total of, / guess, six 
months' accumulated time in forward 
gear — on a novel of which this same 
thing is a ( different ly-approached) fea- 
ture. Many of us stefnists come to this 
pass s<»>ner or later. 


is apparently in there anil moving 
outward at 186,000 mp.s. Language 
.speciali.sts make increasingly .sophis- 
ticated translations, and find that 
much of it can be written as poetry . . . 
a poetry of stunning desolation and 
ineffectuality, with cryptic references 
to contact with the dead. The physical 
scientists, meanwhile, have been able 
to read the math sooner. One of them 
dies at the hands of Maxwell’s De- 
mon. Another discovers a method for 
making black holes and attempts to 
destroy the entire Althean text. A 
third tells the U.S. President about a 
way to tap the Earth’s magnetic field 
for limitless energy and thus make 
particle-beam weapons almost im- 
mediately deployable . . . while a 
fourth finds the key to DNA manipu- 
lations that will cure all physical dis- 
abilities and confer immortality. 

The cast to whom all this occurs 
is what you would expect; .scientists 
of various stripes of humanity, an at- 
tractive female psychologist, an ag- 
nostic Catholic prie.st-scientist, a pol- 
itically sensitive president, a Soviet 
ambassador ponderous of speech, the 
FBI, the CIA, the specter of National 
Security versus the preeept of aca- 
demic freedom, the boss bureaucrat, 
the television evangelist, the wife 
bent on divorce, the diabetic child, 
and, in the foreground ... if there is 
anyone in the foreground at all ... a 
minor bureaucrat with good inten- 
tions and cautious impulses who in a 
thriller would be the Everyman with 
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whom one would identify supposing 
none of the other characters fit. 

There is more to him in McDevitt, 
as there is to all the other main char- 
acters. They suffer from, I infer, 
McDcvitt’s touch of uncertainty in 
characterization. But the attempt to 
make them coherent as people is 
clearly there, as is the nearly suc- 
cessful attempt to have the events fol- 
low a logical sequence in which they 
could realistically participate. 

McDevitt’s relevant service as an 
SF writer is that, having set up a 
.speculative physical situation, he has 
con.scientiou.sly given it a verisimili- 


tudinous development leading to an 
interesting suppositional cosmology. 
He furthermore finds something new 
to say about telepathy. That some- 
thing is a notable advance on this 
standard SF con.struct, and even rec- 
onciles it with another one that was 
hitherto independent. You’ll recog- 
nize this bridge when you come to it; 
it then leads to a pragmatic “reincar- 
nation” theory, furthermore, and with 
that accomplishment McDevitt .steps 
forward and presents fully valid cre- 
dentials as an artist in this . . . 
anti-genre(?). 




“That’s a good question.” 




step into an 
unforgettable world 
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Wayne Wightman (“The Metaphysical Gun,’’ February WHS) 
returns with a fast and funny story about a high school science 
project that begins in a haunted house and ends up in some 
very odd places indeed . . . 


Cage 37 

BY 

WAYNE WIGHTMAN 


I tried to ignore the screaming 
while Ray, the class skinhead, sliced 
open another rat and snipped out it.s 
cherrs-sized heart before it stopped 
beating. Phis was his end-of-the-year 
.science project to demonstrate how 
the Aztecs did surger>-, and Mr. Boren 
Zick, our fundamentalist sub head 
teacher, stood beside him and nodded 
his approval. Zick was about thirty- 
five, but he looked like a worn-out 
fifty — mealy-skinned, soft-bodied, 
and he smelled like a Salvation Army 
store. 

“Quickly, Ray, quickly now. Hmm,” 
as he studied Ray’s mutilation and 
pushed his wire-rimmed glas.ses up 
his oily nose. Zick wore string tics 
and white .shirts and usually had a fat 
red pimple somewhere on his face. 
Today it was on the side of his no.se, 
and his glasses were always sliding 
over it. 1 imagined swarms of meat- 


eating bacteria churning around in- 
side his pustule, eating him alive. To- 
day he al.so had rat-blood splatters 
across his pen-filled pocket protec- 
tor and the right side of his shirt. 

.Skinhead Ray held up the rat’s 
heart, and all over the room, girls 
were shrieking and grabbing at their 
faces. All except for Andrea, Ray’s 
frilly girlfriend — .she .sat next to me 
and leaned over and displayed her six 
amazing inches of tight-boobed cleav- 
age and the tops of her tan nipples. 
Tits and blood and screaming. It was 
a complicated scene. 1 had heard that 
being a teenager was difficult, but it 
didn’t seem to me that adults ever 
talked about going through .stuff like 
this. 

“There it is,” Ray said, holding the 
little heart up in front of his face. Ray 
was a sect leader of the Rude Shitz, .so 
he was probably u.sed to doing this 
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kind of thing. Rat blood streamed 
down through his fingerless gloves 
and under his inch-thick wristwatch/ 
cassette-player bracelet. "I think it’s 
still beating.” He frowned and focus- 
ed his narrow eyes on it. “Well. . . 

He .shook it twice. “It was beating. It 
quit,” he said accusatorily and threw 
it hard into the porcelain sink, where 
it hit with a wet thunk. 

“Must have been a bunch of sick 
rats,” Zick said, snuffling and pu.shing 
his glas.ses up his nose and over his 
pimple. He grimaced a little. 

“Can I have another one, please?” 
Ray a.sked. He looked at me anil grin- 
ned. “Maybe if I (linked it arouiul a 
little, I could get a new slant on it.” 

“I don’t know.” Zick said thought- 
fully, scratching the oily cleft in his 
chin and then straightening the two 
strings of his tie. Blood .smeared from 
the pen protector across to his but- 
tons. “We have only two rats left.” 

“Maybe I could use a different 
slope with the razor blade,” he said, 
looking at me. 

Andrea was still leaning over, fid- 
dling around with the pink shoe box 
she had under her desk and threaten- 
ing to spill her boobs in my direction. 
Ray didn’t notice — and he had be- 
come well known over the years for 
bopping anyone who even thought 
nude thoughts about his girlfriends. 
And Andrea inspired nude thoughts. 
Andrea inspired problems .standing 
up at the end of class. I had known 
her and Ray .since fifth grade, and they 


had always bei n the s.iiiu < m i pi 
Ray's fists and Aiulre.i's boobs wi it 
all bigger now. 

“1 think this is cruel,” a girl whined 
from one of the front rows. “Ray’s al 
ready got to kill three today, and I 
need one for my project.” 

“This is science, ”Zick .said stiflly, 
pushing up his wire-rimmed glasses 
and smearing rat blood on the side of 
his nose. “We were made the lords of 
our world. We can do anything we 
want with nature. Kighth Rsalm. ‘Thou 
makes! man master over all Ihy crea- 
tures; thou hast put everything under 
his feel . . . all the wild beasts, the 
birils in ihe air and the fish in the 
sea.’ Keail it and weep, my lender- 
hearted friciuls ” 

“Ciould I plea.se use another rat?” 
Ray said politely. 

“Cx'rtainly,” Zick said. Then he 
glanced at his wri.stwatch and shook 
his head. “Well, I don’t know if we 
have time to kill another one today, 
Ray. And we need to save one for 
Cindy.” 

“1 bet I could do better on a cat,” 
Ray said. “1 need something bigger. 
Maybe it wouldn’t get so gooked up 
when 1 slice it open.” He glanced at 
me again while Andrea swung her 
chest and made a soft kissing noise at 
me. 

“A cat, hm?” Zick turned to the 
class and pu.shed his glasses up his 
no.se. “Anyone have a cat they want 
to donate?” 

“1 bet Dell does,” Ray said. “He’s 
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got a whole houseful of the things.” 

Zick looked at me. ‘‘Dell, do you 
have a cat you don’t need?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t.” I knew 1 
was going to get in trouble, and I 
wanted to go to college in the fall 
with a nice-looking transcript, but 
the idea of Ray killing more animals 
was .something I figured even a teen- 
ager shouldn’t have to put up with. "I 
don’t have any cats I don’t need,” 1 
said, “and if Ray kills another animal. 
I’m going to report what’s been going 
on in this cla.ss to the SPCA.” My 
throat tightened up, and I barely 
squeaked out the last word. 

Ray feigned shock, and Mr. Zick 
smiled. “Ah,” he said. “.So we have 
here an animal rights fanatic. I sec. A 
defender of dumb animals. Do you 
think animals have .souls, Dell? Don’t 
you believe what it .says in Psalms? 
Are you an athei.st?” 

Behind his back, Ray made bis eye- 
brows dance as he jammed an index 
finger in and out of his other fist. 

“Do you think the lives of dumb 
animals are more important than hu- 
man knowledge, Dell? Do you think 
pussycats have human emotions, Mr. 
Honor Li.st Student?” 

“1 don’t think animals should be 
killed for fun.” 

Andrea whi.spered to me, “You 
can kill mine for fun anytime.” She 
had her big pur.se and her pink .shoe 
box up on her dc.sk now. 

“If I promise not to enjoy it,” Ray 
said, “can I open up a couple of cats 


tomorrow, Mr. Zick? If the Aztecs did 
it, I know I can.” Zick wasn’t looking 
at him, and, like a lizard, Ray flicked 
out his tongue a couple of times and 
grinned. 

Andrea whispered, “You can open 
mine up anytime, Dell.” 

Zick ignored Ray and focused on 
me. “It is in the nature of animals to 
kill each other. Our Lord gave us the 
same right. The greater eat the le.sser, 
and in the world, we are the greater.” 

"/ ain’t going to eat these rats!” 
Ray yukked. 

The class laughed with him, but 
Zick kept staring at me. “You object- 
ed to my pre.sentation on the crea- 
tion of the univer.se, Mr. Honor Stu- 
dent, and you insisted on believing in 
evolution, despite the overwhelming 
evidence 1 presented to the contrary. 
I think we have a failure in communi- 
cation here.” 

“I just did book reports on some 
books I’d read, sir.” Calling him “sir” 
made me want to gag, but if 1 got any- 
thing less than a “C” in the class, I’d 
have to retake it in college. 

Zick pushed his glasses up on his 
oily nose and grimaced as they bump- 
ed over his pimple. I felt a little weird 
being on the side of the bacteria, but 
today it seemed natural. He planted 
his hands on the worktable and lean- 
ed forward. Light gleamed on his 
slick face, and the mutilated body lay 
.soaked in blood in front of his belt 
buckle. “You wrote tho.se things to 
antagonize me, didn’t you? You read 
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those books just because they con- 
tradicted me.” 

“Maybe he just wanted to get an- 
other slant on it.” Ray said. 

“You could get me slanted any- 
time,” Andrea whispered. “Or stand- 
ing up, if you want.” 

I was having a tough time concen- 
trating on anything, and I had the 
feeling that Zick was about to unload 
on me. I felt like an adult who needed 
a drink. 

“Class,” he said, “you all have the 
final projects schedule I gave you last 
week, and Dell is scheduled for a 
week from Friday — is that not so, 
Dell?” 

1 nodded. Out of the corner of my 
eye, I could see that Andrea had 
propped up her purse on her .shoe 
box so Ray and Zick couldn’t .see, and 
had then slipped one of her hands 
under the breast nearest me. She was 
fondling herself. Why was .she doing 
this to me? Ray would kill me if he 
saw her. 

“You could do this,” she breathed. 

“Well, class,” Zick said, "the 
schedule has been changed. Dell, 
you’re on this Friday.” Fie smiled. 
■‘Forty-eight hours. Tell me, have you 
decided what you’re going to do yet? 
1 think you were a little unsure the 
la.st time I a.skcd you.” 

“Actually, sir, I was still planning 
to do what I told you before.” 

He smiled. “Remind me.” 

“Well, sir, ever since 1 was in 
grammar school, I’ve heard this rumor 


about a house on Oak Street that's 
haunted. I thought I’d set up .sonu 
equipment and do some observation 
and interview some people,” 

“A haunted house,” Zick .said, and 
nodded deeply. Disks of reflected light 
moved up and down his nose. 

Behind him, Ray was making more 
finger-in-the-fist ge.stures at me. 

“It fits,” Zick said. “It all fits. You 
think animals have souls, you’re an 
evolutionist, and now you’re into Sat- 
anism. It all fits. I’m not really surpris- 
ed.” He ga/.cd out the winilow to- 
waril the evergreens that lined the 
edge of the tennis courts. “A lot of 
you so-called smart people,” he said 
philosophically, ' idoli/.c your intelli- 
gence. This leads you into paths of 
lies and untruths and tho.se things 
that have no validity.” 

“I’m not a Satani.st, sir.” 1 could 
.still peripherally see Andrea pinching 
the end of her boob, but 1 was loos- 
ing interest. Zick was getting .serious 
with me. He'd never climbed on me 
before with such delight, and 1 could 
end up taking extra units in college. 

He pushed up his glasses again and 
tilted his head back and looked down 
his nose at me. “Hm,” he grunted. 

“You’re — I .said and then shut 
my mouth. 1 tried to be .sensible: the 
semester w’as only two weeks from 
ending, and with a few decent grades, 
1 could get into college without hav- 
ing to take a lot of low-level courses, 
and Zick was a .sub-head, which was a 
lot more of a problem for him than it 
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was for me. So, I thought, I .should 
pay more attention to Andrea’s tender 
teenage tits than to Ziek’s paranoid 
aeeu.satiohs and just hope the bacte- 
ria wt)n. 

“I’m what ?” VacV. asked. 

“Nothing, .sir. I apol — ’’ 

“I’m a nothing,? Is that what you 
think of me, Mr. Honor .Student? Your 
teacher is a nothing?” 

“No, sir,” 1 said, tlguring 1 could 
eat a little .shit to avoid an extra couple 
hundred hours of college work. I just 
wanted to get through and be left 
alone. “I was going to say that you’re 
a.ssuming I’m a Satanist just because 
I’m curious about a haunted house. 
I’m not a .Satanist,” 

Ray was standing up there grin- 
ning and smearing blood from his 
mesh gloves onto his cheeks, and 
Z.iek was patiently .shaking his head 
side to side like he was feeling sorry' 
for me, and I heard myself saying, 
“You think I’m a .Satanist? I’m not the 
one slicing open animals and pulling 
their hearts out. You showed us how 
to do that.” Why was I .saying this? I 
had to be crazy, but my mouth kept 
talking. “I wasn’t the one to put mice 
in a decompression jar and make peo- 
ple watch their eyes pop out.” 

“Arc you suggesting, Mr. Honor 
Student, that I, your instructor, Mr. 
Boren Zick, am in league with the Evil 
One?” He was grinning as he pushed 
up his glasses. His zit had turned a 
fiery red. 

“All I want to do is my project and 


not have to watch any more public 
mutilations of animal.s.” 

“You have until Friday,” Z.iek .said. 
“And this project had better not have 
any .Satanist overtones.” 

Behind him, Ray was silently 
laughing and pointing at me and then 
wildly poking his finger into his fist. 

“Andrea,” Zick said, “when will 
your project be ready?” 

“I can give my report tomorrow, 
Mr. Zick.” Her shoulders went up and 
down when she spoke, and the front 
of her blou.se strained tight. She glanc- 
ed at me and smiled. 

The bell rang, and everyone leapt 
to their feet except me and Andrea. 
She leaned toward me and said in a 
whisper just loud enough for me to 
hear over the commotion of books 
and backpacks and clumping feet, 
“That Ray is such an animal. You can 
do it to me anytime. I can do it better 
than your little Oriental friend.” .She 
.squeezed her pur.se and shoe box up 
under her boobs. 

Hormones made my ears ring. My 
nostrils probably flared. 

“Well,” she said, moving her 
shoulders and making everything 
above her waist wobble, “if you’ve 
got the want. I’ve got the. . , .” She 
winked and flounced away. I hobbled 
out the door. 

A 

# After I bought a sandwich at the 
lunch counter, 1 met Pham out under 
one of the plum trees by the track. The 
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sun was warm, and on the football 
field, a dozen people were playing 
fris-ball. Yellow butterflies flittered 
across the grass. This .seemed like 
real life. I knew that big things ate 
small things and that sooner or later 
everything gets eaten, but Zick’s idea 
that we were entitled to snuff life at 
will seemed like low-grade arrogance. 
And 1 wa.s afraid of what he would let 
Ray do in class the next day. 

Pham .sat down next to me and 
opened up a pla.stic box with her 
lunch in it — rice balls wrapped in 
black .seaweed. She was small and 
slim, and her .skin was as smooth as 
warm butter. Her black hair was clip- 
ped back behind her ears with yellow 
clips and hung to the middle of her 
back. When .she talked, .she spoke al- 
most in a whisper. Her voice was 
mostly breath. 

.She had been in the LI.S. two years. 
During her e.scape on a boat with for- 
ty other people, she had seen pirates 
shoot her brother in the back of the 
head and throw her mother overboard 
for screaming about it. She watched 
her mother slowly drown. Now .she 
lived with her aunt. 

.She offered me part of her lunch. 

“Thanks," 1 said. “1 need to ask 
you a favor. Zick moved up the date 
of my project, and 1 have to have it 
done by Friday. Would your uncle 
mind if I came over this evening and 
set up some equipment?” 

“I think that be fine,” she said. 
“He never go in that room anyway. 


How come you have to do project 
Friday?” 

“1 told Zick 1 didn’t like .seeing 
animals killed in cla.ss. Ray was killing 
rats today. He wa.s cutting out their 
hearts.” 

“Cutting out their hearts? Why he 
does this?” 

‘He wanted to .see if he could cut 
out a heart fast enough that it would 
keep beating.” 

“How come?” 

“Ray likes to do demonstrations 
that bother people.” 

“Oh,” .She seemed to understand 
now. She bit a rice ball in half. “He 
would like my country.” 

“One time in fifth grade, he show- 
ed a friend how to hit somebody so it 
would hurt a lot. He u.sed me as a part 
of the demonstration and then a.sked 
me which way hurt the most.” 

“Ah.” 

“He’s a jerk.” 1 wanted to change 
the subject. “Do you think there are 
ghosts in your uncle’s house?” 

She .shrugged her thin shoulders. 
“He think .so. Last night he call to say 
there was a mir-oh ... a mir-ror —did 
1 say that right? — a mirror in the 
clo.set.” 

“My mom has a mirror in her 
closet.” 

“But he d’not put it there. And he 
says it was a bad mirror. It d’not show 
his face in it. He says it — ” 

“Well, hi guys.” It wa.s Ray, with 
Andrea clinging to his side. She was 
all grins and squeezes, and she chew- 
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• cd her gum without closing her 
mouth. “Hey Dell, wanna be a 
member of the Rude Shitz? We re 
doing a membership drive. Wanna 
be a member and get some re- 
spect? All you gotta do is kill a 
dog with your bare hands.” The 
blood on his cheek had dried to a 
flaky brown. 

Andrea giggled and wiggled 
and popped her gum. 

“The dog’s gotta be over ten years 
and weigh less than fifteen pounds,” 
he said. "And you’re allowed to use a 
tire iron.” 

“Oh Ray, ” Andrea said. 

“And it has to be a gook dog. 
Wanna be a member? We’ll get you a 
white girlfriend, too.” 

“He is a rectum,” Pham said to me 
in her .soft, airy voice. “Is that what I 
mean?” 

“Yes. That’s what you mean.” 

Andrea stopped chewing her 
gum. 

“Watch your mouth, slope,” Ray 
said. 

I started to stand up, but Pham 
grabbed my arm and pulled me 
down. 1 was thinking about crushing 
his fucking skull. 

“Stay,” she said to me. “There 
are too many rectums in world to 
clean all of them. I know. I’ve .seen 
many hig ones.” She grinned and 
made a loop with her arm. 

Andrea started chewing her 
gum again. “C’mon, Ray.” 

“1 seen you looking at Andrea 


in class,” Ray said to me. “You re- 
member what I done last year to 
that fat plughole that grabbed her 
tits?” 

“You grabbed his tits back, 
didn’t you?” 

“O’mon, Ray.” 

He looked at me, and I ate a rice 
ball. 

“(“mon, Ray.” 

He started grinning, as though he 
had just thought of something clev- 
er. “Yeah, babe.” He reached behind 
her and squeezed one of her buns. 
“Yeah, let’s go. I’ll be seeing you 
later, slope-sucker.” 

Andrea was all grins and 
squeezes, and she chewed her gum 
without closing her mouth. Without 
Ray’s seeing, she raised her eye- 
brows twice at me. “.See you later,” 
she said, and they walked away 
clinging to each other. 

“I wish there were justice,” 1 
said. 

“Can’t have justice,” Pham said. 
“Spend time wishing for nice weath- 
er. I heard American saying: ‘Best 
revenge is living well.’ Spend time 
living well. c;an’t be justice when 
rectums have legs. Old Vietnamese 
saying.” With a smile, she offered 
me a second rice ball. 

1 liked her. She had gone 
through a hundred times what 1 ever 
would, and she was smiling. If there 
wasn’t justice, maybe there 
was something else. Endurance, 
maybe. Or laughing. 



“When could we go over to your 
uncle’s?” 

“Anytime. You want to go there 
in afternoon or evening?” 

“About five? Can I meet you 
there?” 

She started rolling her shoul- 
ders around like Andrea and said, 
“You can meet me anywhere, white 
boy.” 

I liked her. 

w 

W W hen 1 got home, my dad was 
sitting on the piano bench staring 
at the keyboard. My dad is an inter- 
esting person. He is an enigma, 
but he is an interesting enigma. 
He has a business card that reads 
“VLADO VKRMiCEi.i.i: troubleshooter.” 
That isn’t his real name, but since 
he was in the army as a teenager, 
he doesn’t know exactly who he is 
or what he is. In fact, it’s very hard 
to know what he does know. 

He thinks the army used him in 
some experiment that wiped out 
the boundary between his con- 
scious and unconscious minds. So 
he says one name is as good as 
another. On some weekends, he 
goes over to San Francisco and 
does stand-up comedy in night- 
clubs under the name of Walter 
Roscoe. The rest of the time, he 
solves problems for people. 

Last week, Mr. Sammartini, 
owner of a local TV station asked 
him if he could write a theme song 


for some program, and Dad had 
been working on that for .several 
days now. When 1 came in the back 
door, it sounded like he was play- 
ing chopsticks very slowly back- 
wards. 

“Hi, Dad. How’s it going?” 

He was sitting there in a denim 
jacket anil white boxer shorts with 
his hair sticking out in twenty di- 
rections. He looked like a mad- 
man, but when your conscious and 
unconscious minds are right in 
there together, in the same place at 
the same time, 1 guess once in a 
while you forget about combing 
your hair or putting your pants on. 
“Anything turning out?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. He 
looked confu.sed. “All I can figure 
out is that if you hit two keys that 
are next to each other, it .sounds 
bad.” 

“When does Mr. Sammartini 
want this theme song?” 

“Tomorrow. Boy, I don’t know.” 
He looked worried. He .scratched 
under one of his arms. “A lot of 
keys here. Do you know why they 
made the black ones so small and 
put them up here where they’re hard 
to reach?” 

“Beats me. 1 think they’re called 
sharps and flats.” 

“Strange,” he said, staring at 
them. 

“Dad, my science teacher mov- 
ed up the due date of my project. 
Have you been able to get that stuff 



you were telling me about?” 

“StufP” 

“The camera, recording ther- 
mometer and barometer, that 
stuff?” 

“Oh yeah." He hit a couple of 
keys down at the lower end. “I 
wonder who thought this thing up,” 
he mumbled, “1 called Mr. Sam- 
martini, and he was very helpful. I 
got you a biosiatic charge detec 
tor and a Kirlian photographic 
panel big enough to ride a bike 
through,” he said. “And don’t put 
your face in front of the open end 
of that tube gizmo — it’s a net gun a 
guy at the zoo loaned him and that 
he loaned me.” 

’’A net gun?” 

“They use it on the baboons 
w'hen they start to party.” 

“Thanks, Dad.” I thought of 
Ray. “1 might be able to find a use for 
it.” 

“Anytime.” He plunked a few 
times on the keyboard and shook his 
head. “Why did they put so many 
keys on this thing?” 

“What happens if you don't get 
the music done in time?” 

“Mr. Sammartini said I’d work 
better if I didn’t know. I told him 
no sweat. I was sure I’d studied 
music.” He shrugged and sighed. 
“This is really complicated,” he 
mumbled. “Did I study music?” 

“If you did, it was before my 
time. Good luck. Dad. Is Mom 
home yet?” 


“She’s in the bedroom.” 

I went down tbe hall and looked 
in. She was sleeping on top of the 
bed in her clothes. They were try- 
ing something new at the hospital 
where she worked — rotating the 
shifts in ways no one could under- 
stand under the pretext of trying 
to .see if they could get more work 
out of people. Mom had worked 
eighteen hours straight. She was 
an emergency room nurse, and with 
the new .scheduling, she was irrita- 
ble, crabby, and withdrawn, and that 
wasn’t like her. Mom was usually 
really nice. 1 liked her. 

I went back down to where my 
dad was. He was slowly experi- 
menting with hitting three keys at a 
time. It sounded bad. 

“Mom doesn’t look so good, docs 
she?” 

“Nope.” He made his hands like 
claws and dramatically hit a ran- 
dom bunch of keys. “That doesn’t 
work either,” he mumbled. “'You 
may have noticed that she didn’t 
take her uniform off before going 
to sleep.” 

“Yeah.” 

“She has to go back to work in 
an hour.” 

“Why doesn’t she quit?” 

“She’s trj'ing to wait them out.” 
He looked up from the keyboard. 
“Son, what are you going to do 
with all that stuff?” 

“Pham’s uncle thinks his closet is 
haunted.” 



“You’re looking for ghosts?” 

“Who knows? Maybe just rats.” 

He seemed to be thinking very 
hard, “Well, either way, if you see 
Richard Nixon, ask him how much 
he got paid for arranging Pearl Har- 
bor.” Then he started playing chop- 
sticks backwards again, but I could 
see a little of his Walter Roscoe 
grin showing. 

My dad. 

I got all the stuff wedged into 
the trunk and backseat and was 
on my way over to Pham’s Uncle 
Heng, when 1 noticed there was a 
car following me. It wasn’t being 
subtle either — whoever it was, 
was right on my tail, but I couldn’t 
see much because the Kirlian pan- 
el and the biostatic charge detec 
tor blocked most of nty view. 

At a stop sign, 1 felt a jolt as the 
other car’s bumper hit mine. I stuck 
my head out the window and look- 
ed back — and there she was: An- 
drea, her head out the car window, 
waving and yelling at me, “Pull over 
— I have to tell you something! Pull 
over!” 

So I did. 

When she got in the front seat 
with me, hugging her purse and 
ever-present shoe box to her body, 
I said, “Look, I have only a minute. 
I have to set up all this .stuff right 
away, or Zick’s going to ream my 
transcript.” 

“Oh, that nasty man.” Andrea 


had on while shoiis ili.ii Imiki il 
like they had been gliicil lu In i 
and her tank top was so sireu lu il 
out at her armpits that I could see 
that she had a pencil-eraser-sizetl 
mole on the side of her left breast. 

1 started to get that graspy feel- 
ing in my che.st. 

She put her big purse in the 
.seat between us and held her shoe 
box on her beautiful knees. “1 know 
you’re kind of stuck on that Pham 
refugee person, but Dell. . . . ” She 
rolled her shoulders, and her mole 
moved in little jiggling circles. 
“Dell, I can offer you things she 
can’t. Big things. You don’t know 
what you’re missing.” 

“True, I don’t,” I said. My heart 
felt like it was sucking air. I hail 
some pictures uniler my mattress of 
women who looked like Atidrea, 
but I’d also seen Ray bang on 
guys who had done less than 1 al- 
ready had. “Ray wouldn’t like this, ” 
I said, but I was already asking my- 
self just how much getting hit a few 
times wolild hurt. . . . 

“Ray’s a pinhead,” she cooed, 
leaning toward me. Her tank top 
opened up, and so did my mouth. 
I could feel my heartbeat in my 
eyeballs. “I like guys who can think 
with something besides their pri- 
viates. Just answer me one ques- 
tion.” 

She leaned forward even more. 
I could see nipple. It was pale 
brown. I could see nipple. Oh God. 
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“Just tell me this,” she said. 
She took my left hand and turned it 
palm up and pressed it against her 
hanging boob, “just tell me what 
that feels like." 

“Uh. . . ." 

"In your own words, just tell me 
what it’s like.” 

“Soft. It feels soft.” 

“Tell me more,” she purred. 

“Warm,” I said, choking up. Did 
adults do things like this? Did they 
risk death out of lust? 

She put the shoe box on the 
dashboard and hooked her fingers 
over the upper edge of her tank 
top and pulled it all the way down 
and then let it snap back up under 
her breasts. She rolled her shoul- 
ders, and everything moved. Even in 
me, everything moved. 

“Now,” she said softly, “tell me 
what they look like.” 

All 1 could think was, “Thank 
you, God; thank you, God; thank 
you.” I was an animal. 

Y 

■ ou look funny,” Pham said. 

It was 5;20, and she met me in 
Heng’s dirt and cement-chunk 
driveway. When I got out of the 
car, my legs were still rubbery. 

“You O.K.?” 

“Somebody ran into my back 
bumper at a stop sign,” I said. “It 
rattled me a little.” 1 was looking 
at Pham, but all I could see was 
Andrea’s chest . . . Andrea’s and 


those swooping curves . . . and that 
white skin and those brown circles 
and — 

“You look real nervous.” 

“It was pretty scary.” I went 
around to the trunk and put the 
key in the lock. 1 wasn’t much for 
symbolic things, but when that 
key slid in, my knees buckled and 
banged into the bumper. I was still 
a virgin, but I was a virgin with a 
dream. 

“What is all that stuff in back- 
seat?” 

“The two silver panels can tell 
if there’s an electrical field be- 
tween them that’s caused by a liv- 
ing organism, and the square thing 
that looks like a door will take a 
picture of it. Here.” I handed her 
the recording barometer and ther- 
mometer out of the trunk. 

She took them and said with a 
nod toward me, “Pants unzipped.” 

I probably jumped like I had 
been stabbed. I turned my back 
and pulled the zipper up. It had 
been only halfway down. 

“You very nervous,” Pham said 
as she went toward the front door. 

The zipper wasn’t Andrea’s 
fault. Not directly anyway. Mere 
man-made materials were not 
meant to take such stress. 

Heng’s place was basically a 
dump that he had scraped and 
shoveled out and then moved in- 
to. The neighborhood was a mix- 
ture of white trash, brown trash. 
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black trash, blighted trees, yellow 
lawns, dusty streets, and Heng. In 
Vietnam he had been the manager of 
a bicycle factory. 

lie didn't look like he had mov- 
ed since I had been to his house 
the one time before. He .sat rock- 
ing in a scabbed-up old rocking 
chair in the corner of the living 
room. He looked seventy or eighty, 
but Pham said he was sixty-one. 
He was always smiling very hard, 
with his narrow eyes squinched 
up into thin slits and his face fur- 
rowed with dark wrinkles. 

“Hello, Mr. Heng,” I said, smil- 
ing and bowing a little. I didn’t 
know exactly what to do, but it 
seemed to be the right thing. 

“Yes,” Heng said, nodding and 
rtK'king at the same time. “Thank you.” 

“I wanted to thank you for let- 
ting me come in your house and 
set up this equipment.” I gestured 
a little with the barometer I was 
holding. 

“Thank you,” Heng said, still nod- 
ding. “Hello.” 

“He likes you,” she said, lead- 
ing me into the back room where 
the allegedly haunted closet was. 

I nodded again at Heng and fol- 
lowed her. “He likes me? Why?” 

“You treat him like he not 
crazy.” 

“In truth, it crossed my mind.” 

“Oh, Uncle Heng very crazy. He 
very bad zerked-out. But you 
treat him O.K.” 


The back room was about twelve 
by twelve feet, and empty except 
for the closet that had been built 
into the corner and stuck out into 
the room. The closet was about 
three feet square, hardly big 
enough to have the reputation it 
had. 

The walls of the room had been 
painted brown and green and black 
at different times, wallpapered with 
a yellow vine pattern, and then ap- 
parently scraped down with a steel 
garden rake. The window had been 
broken out and then boarded up 
with a sheet of plywood, and the 
only light was a clear bulb in the 
overhead .socket. The air smelled 
like old, damp wallpaper glue. It 
was the kind of room where An- 
drea could strip naked, and all I’d 
want to do would be leave. 

Well, maybe not, but it would 
be a tough decision. 

I turned the cracked glass dttor- 
knob on the closet and pulled it 
open. Empty. Just more dead air 
and a few lint balls in the corners. 
It didn’t look haunted. On one of 
the inside walls, someone had writ- 
ten in orange crayon, “Jose loves 
Lauralee Poontang.” 

Maybe this was all a big mis- 
take. Zick was going to enjoy hos- 
ing me over on this one. 

We hauled in all the stuff, and 
every time I pas.sed through the liv- 
ing room, Heng would be rocking 
and smiling and 1 would smile back 
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and he would say, “Yes, thank you 
very' much. O.K.’’ 

By the time I’d hooked up every- 
thing like the directions said, it was 
a little after eight, and the 
room was cluttered with power 
lines layered across the floor, 
chairs that Heng had dragged in 
to put some of the stuff on, and 
the Kirlian screen looked really im- 
pressive. I set it up right in front of 
the closet. It was an aluminum- 
framed rectangle, shaped like a 
door, and on its inside edges were 
what looked like steel comb-teeth. 
A coil-table connected it to a little 
printer that simultaneously charted 
out horizontal and vertical fluc- 
tuations in the patterns it picked up. 

Pham had gone out and got a 
pizza, and when we finished, we 
sat against one of the few vacant 
spots against a wall and ate and 
admired the setup. It was very ser- 
ious-looking, even if we ended up 
recording only a few rats. 

Heng even got up and shuffled 
over and looked at it. He said 
something to Pham in Vietnamese 
and went back to his rocking chair. 

“He say bad mirror show up at 
nine o’clock,” she said between 
bites. “And he say he d’not want 
any pizza. He call it ‘blood pie’ be- 
cause it have meat on it.” 

“Nine o’clock? How does he 
know?” 

Pham shrugged. “Maybe every 
night the same.” 


“You said Uncle Heng was 
crazy.” 

“Oh yes. Veiy- bats.” 

“Has he always been like that?” 

“Oh no. (^ommuni.sts bury him 
alive and then dig him up fi’ times. 
It make him zerked-out.” 

I had stopped chewing. “Five 
times they hurried him alive?” 

“Better than bury him dead.” 
.She bit into her third piece. 

"Well,” I .said, “at least he smiles 
a lot.” 

“Oh, he not .smiling,” she .said to 
me. “That like a . . . like this — ” She 
clenched her teeth and drew back 
her lips. “What you call that?” 

“A grimace.” 

“That what he do. At first I call 
him ‘Happy Uncle Heng,’ but I 
found out the sadder he got, the 
more he look like he smile. He not 
very happy since last time they 
bury him.” 

“Je.sus.” 

We heard the front screen door 
slam and heavy footsteps clumping 
across the empty living room. 

Ray stuck his head through the 
door. “Hi, guys,” he said with a 
grin. Ray sauntered in, holding a 
pillowcase in one hand. Inside it, 
an animal thrashed around. “Cat,” 
Ray said. “Probably a gook cat. 
Pretty frisky. Bet he’s got a good 
heart.” He looked around the room 
and pursed his lips. “Oooo. Lookit 
all the high-puke equipment you got 
in here. Looks like there’s .some 
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torrid upchuck about to squirt 
down.” He ran his fingers along 
the toothed inner edge of the Kir- 
lian detector. “Hey phlegm-boy, 
your wacko old man steal this stuff 
for you?” 

Ray stepped back and swung 
the cat at the frame. It hit it with a 
thump, and the cat yowled and the 
frame crashed into the recording 
barometer. 

“God damn it, Ray!" I yelled, 
grabbing for the frame and miss- 
ing it. 

“Oh darn,” Ray said. “This stu- 
id cat busted something.” He held 
up the pillowcase with one hand 
and drew back his other fist. On 
the pillowcase there was a small 
spot of blood. “Kitty needs to be 
punished.” 

“1 give you fi’ dollar for the 
cat,” Pham said calmly. 

Ray looked at her in mock sur- 
prise. He nodded his head at the 
pizza box. “Didn’t you get enough 
to eat?” 

“Fi’ dollar,” Pham said. She 
reached in her pocket and pulled 
out a metal clip with .some ones in 
it. “Here. Fi’ dollar for the cat.” 

“Whillikers,” Ray said, lifting 
his eyebrows and bugging his 
eyes. “The football team mu.st be 
payin’ in quarters these days.” 

I swung at him, and he swung 
the cat at me, and we both missed 
each other, but the cat hit one of 
the biostatic charge detector pan- 


els, and the panel clanged and 
broke against the wall. When I 
looked back at Ray, he had his 
knife in one hand and the pillow- 
case in the other. The knife was 
spade-shaped, not more than six 
inches long, but it was an inch 
wide and it gleamed under the 
clear light bulb. 

“Now,” he said to Pham, “I’ll 
give you the cat for five bucks and 
a piece of ass right now. Dell, you 
have to watch, and if I don’t see 
some dink tit before I count to 
five, I do some Aztec surgery in 
the here and now.” He teased the 
knife point around the lumps in 
the pillowcase. The cat moved fee- 
bly now. It made a small squeak 
when Ray poked it with the knife. 
“One-two,” he said quickly. 

Pham looked at me, and I look- 
ed at her, and then her eyes went 
very large and very round and .she 
pointed at the closet. Ray saw it, 
too, and he turned to face it, but 
he still held the knife up to the cat. 

Inside the closet, filling it up 
completely, was a thing that look- 
ed like a silver bubble — like a 
mirror —only it was curved, and 
inside it, behind the distorted re- 
flection of the room, we could see 
vague dark shapes moving slowly 
back and forth. 

The bubble bulged out and con- 
tracted and then bulged out again, 
as though it were breathing. 

“What is this?” Ray demanded. 
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His voice was a little unsteady. “Is 
this some scabass trick your wacko 
old man came up with? What is 
thi.s? What the vuk is this?” 

He backed up, and when the 
thing bulged out into the room 
again, he gave the cat a short 
.swing and threw it at the bubble. It 
vanished inside the bubble’s sur- 
face without a sound. And just like 
an autoteller giving a receipt, the 
instant the last corner of the pil- 
lowcase disappeared, a small slip 
of paper popped out of the bubble 
and fluttered down to the cruddy 
floor. 

Ray looked at us, and we looked 
at each other. And on the piece of 
paper, we could all read the neat 
block letters printed on the front 
.side: 

CAT 

“Neat trick,’ Ray said with a 
grin. “I bet if I shove the gook in. 
I’ll get a piece of paper back that 
says TWAT.” 

He grabbed her, and 1 grabbed 
the net gun. It was a tube about 
the size of my forearm and looked 
scary. 1 was thinking of netting 
them both and then kicking Ray in 
the head five or six times. 1 was 
starting to feel the need to get 
some relief. 

“What’s that?” Ray barked sus- 
piciously, holding Pham with her 
back to him, one hand on her neck 
and the other clamped on her wrist. 

“It’s a net gun, Ray. They use it 


on baboons. It won’t hurt cither of 
you, but I will.” 

The mirror-bubble bloated a 
foot out of the closet door. Ray 
eyed it carefully and then gave 
Pham a shove away from him. 

“Here,” he said, “you can have 
back your slope.” He was moving side- 
ways toward the door, not tak- 
ing his eyes off me, and I serious- 
ly-seriously cttnsidered wrapping 
him up right there and seeing what 
happened when he was shoved 
through the bubble. 

Just before he got to the door, 
he said, “Oh yeah. One other thing, 
zit-dick.” He reached over and 
knocked the recording thermome- 
ter off a chair, and it crashed on 
the floor. “This is a guarantee. Be- 
fore graduation, the Rude Shitz 
arc going to put a hog clamp on 
your nuts and then take your pic- 
ture for your mom and dad. No 
way you can stop it. So poke your 
slope while you still can. Ta-ta.” 

I stood there even after the 
screen door had slammed, wish- 
ing I had webbed him. Now I had 
something else to look forward to. 

Pham’s hand touched my 
shoulder. “He very small rectum,” 
she said. “Let’s try something, to 
see what that thing is.” 

I put down the net gun and 
picked up the broken thermome- 
ter. “Let’s put this into it,” I said. 

She nodded, and I stepped over 
to the thing. It had retracted till it 
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Was about even with the cloorsill. 
Our reflections in it showed us 
with big noses. 

Slowly I touched the edge of 
the bubble with the corner of the 
thermometer. I expected some re- 
sistance, but there wasn’t any. Be- 
hind the swollen reflection of my 
hand, I could see those dark 
shapes, like blurry fish, moving 
slowly back and forth. 

All at once the thermometer 
was snatched out of my hand and 
a slip of paper popped back out and 
slid between my fingers. On it 
was printed the word JUNK. 

“Comedians,” Pham said. 

“What do you think’s in there?” 

“CIA,” she said. 

“1 don’t know . . . ,” 1 said. This 
looked a little beyond any technol 
ogy rd heard about. “Maybe 
they’re aliens. Or maniacs from 
the tenth dimension. Or the Wel- 
fare Department checking to sec 
if Uncle Heng is having too much 
fun. D’you have some paper?” 

From her purse, over by the 
grease-stained pizza box, she took 
out a little pink tablet and a ball- 
point and gave them to me. 

On one paper 1 printed, “Who are 
you?’’ and ripped it off and 
pushed it into the bubble. Again, 
instantaneously, another slip of 
paper was returned into my fin- 
gers, and on it was printed in neat 
block letters, we are curious. 

“CIA,” Pham said, nodding. 


I wrote anolher note: "We are al 
so curious. What are you curious 
about?” 

The answer w'as: we want to know 

HOW YOU LIKE IT THERE. 

Pham was reading the note, 
when Heng appeared in the door- 
way wearing his grimace-smile. He 
said some stuff to Pham and waved 
at the bubble. 

“He wants to know if the mirror 
talks,” she said. She looked again 
at the note and translated it for 
him. 

Heng threw back his head and 
a barked a mirthless "Ha!" and 
quickly jabbered something else 
and . 

“He say to tell them he d’not 
like it here and that politicians are 
shit-worms.” 

“O.K.” I wrote it down. 

“For me, tell them, ‘Too much 
mean stuff.’” As I wrote that down, 
she said, “Ray a bad guy. Bad guys 
all over.” 

I wondered if I should add 
something of my own. How did I 
like it here? Here, in this room? In 
this town? How did I like being 
seventeen in this world? 1 thought 
of my mom and dad and Zick and 
Ray and of Heng being buried five 
times . . . and of Andrea. And 1 
thought of what Ray might do with 
his knife if he knew 1 had given 
Andrea a breast exam. 

For my message, I wrote, “At 
best, it’s very risky.” Then I 
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thought a second and added, “How 
do you like it where you are? And 
where are you?” 

I slipped it through the membrane, 
and the instantaneous answer was: 
WE RE SOMEWHERE ELSE AND WE 
LIKE IT FINE. 

1 wrote, “If you’re .somewhere else, 
where are we?” 

“CIA tell you nothing,” Pham 
muttered. 

I put the note through, and the 
return me.ssage said .simply: CAGE 37. 

“What that mean?” Pham asked. 

I shrugged. “It doe.sn’t mean any- 
thing to me.” I started to write a note 
asking about “Cage 37,” but at that 
moment the mirrored bubble stopped 
being there. It didn’t pop or melt 
away — it ju.st wasn't anymore. All it 
left behind was a little noi.se like a 
coin hitting the floor in the closet. 

Cautiously, 1 stuck my head in, 
and in the corner on the floor, under 
the “Jose loves Lauralce Poontang” 
sign, was a metal di.sk. It was .shiny 
and a little larger than a dime, but 
when 1 picked it up, it weighed noth- 
ing, and on one side were three little 
depre.ssions, two above the other one, 
in the shape of a triangle. 1 hadn’t 
ever seen anything like it, and neither 
had Pham, but it didn’t look like any- 
thing special. It could have fallen off 
the wall when the bubble disap- 
peared. Or the bubble could have left 
it. I shrugged again. Since puberty, 
nothing ever seemed to make a whole 
lot of sense. 


“What we do now?” Pham asked. 

“Go home, I guess.” 1 looked 
around at the wrecked equipment. 
All of it, except the net gun, was tra.sh. 
Mr. Sammartini would probably have 
my dad kneecapped. I had twenty-two 
hundred dollars saved for college, 
and that would probably about cover 
the cost of the printer. Well, if I 
couldn’t go to college, I could go to 
work, I .suppo.se. 

“I wonder what happen to the 
cat,” Pham .said. 

I thought a second. “Ask Heng if 
this thing comes back every night.” 

We both went into the living 
room. Heng .sat there rocking and 
grimacing, and when Pham finished 
talking, he .said very di.stinctly, “Yes.” 
Then he pointed at me and said some- 
thing else to her in Vietnamese. 

Pham nodded at the coin-thing I 
was holding. “Uncle Heng ask if you 
want more of those.” 

“O.K.,” I said. “Sure.” 

Heng got up out of his chair and 
did his bowlegged shuffle into the 
kitchen. I wondered what he had 
been like before he w^as buried five 
times. He opened the oven and took 
out a cigar box filled with the things 
and shoved them at me. 

“Goo'ni’,” he barked, and flailed 
his hand at the door. 

We left. 

w 

W W hen I got home. Mom was at 
work again and Dad was asleep. I had 
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just enough energy to couni the 
number of disks in the box lleng hud 
given us — there were sixty-two — 
and pull off my clothes and get in bed. 
It had been a long day . . . 

. . . humiliation in class; titillation 
in Andrea’s car; .strange weirdness in 
Heng’s closet; realizing that I really 
liked Pham, but that Andrea, whom I 
didn’t like very much at all, made my 
hormones scream for mercy .... Did 
adults have to put up with stuff like 
this? Creeps. And 1 got to see my col- 
lege career get trashed . . . maybe 1 
could sell mobile homes for a while 
and try again next year . . . and in 
return I got a box full of funny but- 
tons, probably left there by Jose when 
he was snaking Lauralee Poontang. . . . 
’Was this those “great teenage years” 
1 had heard .so much about? Was this 
what 1 was supposed to enjoy .so 
much because adulthood was .such a 
pain in the as.s? 

I had the distinct feeling that some 
crucial information had been left out 
somewhere, like the directions for 
my life had been written in Hong 
Kong and badly translated. “Be sure 
assemble emotion limiter before ex- 
tending thorough pubberty, and 
handle limiter and external breasti- 
cals with foresight.” Sure. And avoid 
maniacs regardless of what dimension 
they come from. 

1 rolled over and went to sleep. I 
dreamed of Pham. She had silver 
boobs that expanded and contracted 
and spoke to me in a foreign tongue. 


which I uiidcrs(oo<l I woke up out of 
the dream aiul wondereil. What else 
can happen? How much worse can it 
get? 

“This is my science project,” An- 
drea said, putting her huge purse and 
her pink shoe box on the lab table in 
front of her. She clicked on the slide 
projector. Behind her, the screen lit 
up with the words MY SCIENCE 
PROJECT. 

Today Andrea was wearing a blue 
and white checked sundress with 
spaghetti straps. 1 noticed 1 wasn’t 
the only male paying close attention. 
Ray, however, was drawing pictures 
of exploding spaceships on his de.sk. 

“As you ail know,” Andrea went 
on primly, “Ray is my boyfriend.” 

“Yo!” Ray said as he waved one 
hand over his head. 

“Thank you,” Mr. Zick said sourly. 
He sat off to the side of the room 
with his gradebook open and his pen- 
cil poised. With the eraser end he 
pushed his wire-rims up his no.se. He 
really grimaced this time as the no.se- 
pads slid over his pimple. It was com- 
ing to a head. “Continue, Andrea.” 

“Well,” she .said, “1 got Ray for my 
boyfriend because 1 wanted to do this 
project on. . . .” She studied at her 
notes. “On ‘The Effect of bust on 
One’s .Sense of Self-Preservation.’ ” 

Ray was looking up from his air- 
plane now. “She got me for the lust 
part,” he said proudly. 

“Actually,” she said, “Ray was for 
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the threatening part. Here are the 
two subjects of my experiment.” She 
clicked to the next slide. It was of me 
and Ray. This didn't look promising. 

"What is this?” I heard Ray mutter. 

“What I wanted to do my project 
on,” Andrea said, “was if lust could 
make a person disregard his own 
safety.” 

I felt my gonads begin to .shrivel 
up. There were ugly ingredients here. 

“Here,” she said, “we can see the 
early stages.” She ran through a suc- 
cession of five or six slides of me 
looking down her dress. “I made the.se 
pictures u.sing a camera concealed in 
this ordinary-looking .shoe box." 

That goddamned pink shoe box. 

“Wait a minute,” Ray was saying. 
“Wait a minute. You mean he was—” 

“Quiet, Ray,” Zick .said tiredly, “or 
you won’t get to use the spare rat 
after Andrea’s finished. You take care 
of your personal business outside 
class.” 

“Right. I will, too.” 

There were a few Oooo's from 
around the room, and Ray’s little pig 
eyes had images of the slaughterhou.se 
in them. 

“The most fascinating element of 
my experiment is that I’m going to do 
the last part of it right here in cla.ss, 
right after I show you the later stages 
of my subject’s development.” She 
was looking at me. I was her subject. 
Apparently I had developed. At the 
moment I was rapidly developing a 
lot of sweat. 


She took a small tape recorder 
from her purse and turned it on loud. 
In the background was the sound of 
passing traffic. “In the later stages,” 
she said, “the .subject disregarded all 
personal safety.” She clicked the slide 
projector. 

There I was in her car, facing her 
and looking down her dress. “I 
shouldn’t be here,” my voice said, “if 
Ray found out, he’d murder me.” Click 
of the projector, and there I was with 
my hands glued to her tank top, and 
like a moron I was saying, “Warm . . . 
they’re very warm.” 

I glimpsed Zick studying the 
.screen very carefully, and Ray was get- 
ting up from his desk. 

The projector clicked, and there I 
was, the grinning fishhead, with my 
hands on her naked boobs, and the 
tape recorder was playing, “Oh God, 
if Ray finds out, oh God, oooh 
God. . . .” 

Ray was already coming at me, but 
he had three rows of desks to get 
through and the door was on my .side 
of the room, so I had a chance. 

“Thus we .see the conclusion of 
my experiment,” Andrea said, making 
a wide gesture at me and Ray and the 
developing chaos. 

“Hold it!” Zick was yelping. 
“What’s going on?” 

As I was on my way out the door, I 
heard Andrea saying, “And today, as a 
result of my project, I was accepted 
at U.C. Berkeley.” Behind me there 
was lot of crashing and yelling, and 
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I made myself gone. 

I crept into my room, but no one 
seemed to be home anyway. My gray 
cat, Kubo, was lying asleep on a piece 
of paper on the middle of my bed. He 
stretched and opened his eyes and 
rolled over on his back. 

1 really didn’t want to explain the 
ugly mess to my folks, even though 
they would try to understand. Kxcepi 
for all the wrecked equipment. Well, 
they might understand, but they cer- 
tainly wouldn’t like it. I had heard a 
rumor that Mr. .Sammartini had killed 
his own parents to get control of his 
family’s trucking business — but who 
knows? Maybe he was just lucky. 
Imagining my dad trying to explain in 
his wacked-out way to .Sammartini 
that a hundred thousand dollars of 
his frontline equipment had been 
trashed in a West Side slumhouse .... 
It made me feel wormy inside. 

Yesterday I was a happy guy. In 
twenty-four hours 1 had developed at 
least two life-threatening problems. 
But I got in a few incredible feels. 

Kubo rolled over and said,“Me«fc,” 
and when I looked over at him, I saw 
that the piece of paper was a note. It 
said, “Call Pham,” and it gave a num- 
ber 1 didn’t recognize. So I called it. 

It didn’t get to finish one ring be- 
fore she .said, “Hello?” There was a 
lot of noise in the background. 

“Where are you?” I asked. 

“School. I heard abou’ Andrea’s 
project. Ray said he going to cut 


your dick off.” 

“Somehow I’m not surpri.sed.” 

“I d’not think you should stay 
home. It would really hurt, you know? 
Go to my house, O.K.? He d’not know 
where I live. My aunt fix you dinner 
with us. O.K.?” 

“Yeah, I appreciate it, Pham. I 
mean, if you heard what I did with 
Andrea and you're still willing to talk 
to me, 1 really appreciate it.” 

"It is O.K. 1 also never see real big 
ones like that till I come to California 
either. Bring those things Uncle Heng 
give you, you know? O.K.?” 

“O.K.” 

“Go to my house now. Ray left 
.school soon as principal told him he 
couldn’t leave. So go now.” 

“lhanks. 1 will.” We said good-bye 
and hung up. While we had been talk- 
ing, Kubo had left the room and had 
come back in dragging the white sock 
he played with. He put it at my feet 
and looked up. The sock was his 
imitation mouse. If only people could 
be that civilized ... at least Ray and 
Mr. .Sammartini. 

I gave him a few quick strokes. 
“Maybe later,” 1 said. “1 have to save 
my ass now.” 

1 had the cigar box of metal things 
under my arm, and I was about to let 
the back screen slam, when 1 saw my 
mom and dad. They were out in the 
backyard, standing under the mul- 
erry tree with their arms around each 
other. Mom still had her hospital 
whites on, and she was standing with 
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her cheek pressed against Dad’s 
chest. 

I didn’t want to intrude, but 1 was 
a little curious about what they were 
sayng, and since I could just barely 
hear them, I slowed down a moment 
and listened. 

". . . and so I quit,” Mom was say- 
ing. “I fooled myself into thinking 
that I had to play by their rules. I 
didn’t.” She moved her cheek against 
him. “I forgot what was important.” 

Dad said something I couldn’t 
make out. 

“No,” Mom said, “I won’t regret 
it. As long as I have you, I can deal 
with whatever I need to deal with.” 

My mom. 

P 

■ ham’s aunt fixed us a dinner of 
fried chicken, corn on the cob, and 
masbed potatoes. She was very proud 
of her “ethnic American cuisine.” She 
used to teach history at the University 
of Saigon, but now she .spends her 
days clipping coupons and cleaning 
other people’s houses. A couple of 
times .she admiringly referred to “the 
great American experiment,” but 
given her circumstance.s, I didn’t see 
how .she could be so cheerful about 
it. 

After dinner, which looked normal 
but which tasted strangely spicy, 
tangy, and generally great, Fham and 
I cleared off the table for her and 
.spread out the box of buttons Uncle 
Heng had given us. 


“All alike,” Pham said. 

They were about the size of big 
dimes, about the same color, with the 
three indentations on the lower half 
of one side, one below the other two. 

“These belong to some American 
machine?” Pham asked. 

“Not that 1 know of, but I suppose 
they could. Prom the .sharpne.ss of the 
edges and the way these dents are so 
preci.se, they look to me like they 
were pretty carefully made.” 

“No scratches either,” Pham said, 
holding one at an angle to the light. 

Now that was unusual, considering 
they had all been thrown together in 
a box. 

We tapped «)n them against e^frh 
other, rolled them around, stacked 
and restacked them, and I felt like a 
rat failing an intelligence test. I ar- 
ranged several of them under the 
chair leg and tried to bend or break 
one, but nothing happened. 

“Well,” I .said, “now what?” 

Pham was looking very closely at 
the dents on one of the coins. “You 
know what,” she said slowly, “in the 
middle of each of the.se little pits, 
there a dull .spot, like .something been 
rubbed on it. Like you stick .something 
into pit.” 

1 already had my Swi.s.s pocketknife 
out. I pulled the toothpick out of it, 
picked up a coin, and poked into one 
of the top dents. 

A strange thing happened. 

The upper half of the coin face 
looked like it kind of went soft — 
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moltcnlikc — and the number / 
formed and turned blaek. I ran my 
finger over its raised shape. 

“I never see this kind of thing be- 
fore,” Pham said. 

“Me either." I poked the toothpick 
into the dent again. The 1 turned into 
a 2. And each time I touched the bot- 
tom of the indentation, the number 
ratcheted up. 

Pham leaned close to me with her 
arm across the back of my .shoulder 
and her fingertips touching my neck 
at the edge of my collar. 1 liked it. 

I poked the other top indentation, 
and a second digit formed in the 
metal. I had z 4 1. \ also had the 
bottom indentation gleaming a bright 
red at me. 

“Uh-oh,” I .said. 

“What does this mean?” .she a.sked 
under her breath. “Is it a bomb?” 

I picked up one of the other disks 
and held it up to the light. In the bot- 
tom of that third indentation, there 
was the same shiny .spot, probably 
meaning that somebtxly — using the 
term loosely — somebody el.se had 
poked .something into it any number 
of times and it hadn’t blown up. 

I poised the toothpick over it. 
"Shall I?” I asked. 

“.Sure.” 

And while I was thinking twice, I 
remembered that on one of the mes- 
sages from the thing in the clo.set, 
when I’d asked where we were, it 
said, “Cage 37.” 

“Let’s try thirty-seven,” I said, and 


poked the dents till that number came 
up. The red dot gleamed as bright as 
ever. 

“O.K.,” I said, and stuck the tooth- 
pick into it. 

Nothing happened. I was glad. 

“It d’not blow us up,” Pham said. 

“Well, let’s try thirty-eight.” I 
poked at the dents till I got thirty- 
eight. I stuck the toothpick into the 
gleaming red dot. 

Weird .stuff happened. 

The first thing was more of a 
pukey feeling than anything else. Then 
I noticed that it hurt where I was 
leaning my elbows on the table — 
and the reason was that the table was 
no longer a slick Formica — it was 
rough, .splintery planks. I looked up 
at Pham, and she was staring hack at 
me in horror. 

(iod knows what I looked like, but 
she was buck-toothed; had oily, 
stringy hair; dirty pockmarks across 
her cheeks; and crusted snot around 
the insides of her nostril.s. 

I fumbled with the di.sk I was hold- 
ing, punched the upper right dent a 
bunch of times till I got a thirty- 
seven, and then I poked the red dot. 
It was like the film jerked, I had a 
wave of pukiness, and there we were 
again, sitting at a neat and clean For- 
mica table, and Pham looked even 
better than ever. 

“That wa’ Aorrible,” she said. 
“Worse than movies.” 

“Wanta do it again?” I asked. 

“This time,” she said, “do a thirty- 
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six, you know, so it only take one 
push on that thing to get back here.” 

“You think well,” I said. 

”1 practice.” 

So 1 did a thirty-six. My guts 
churned again, but the rest ol'ii wa.sn’t 
nearly so had. First thing, we checkeil 
out each other, and we lookeil the 
same. Several of the kitchen appli 
ances were a different color, and the 
TV in the living room was on, and 
.s»)me guy was using a language we 
could only half-understand. 

"Something smell bad,” Pham said. 

Something smelled like oily plas- 
tic. Out the window, through the twi- 
light, 1 saw rows of towering chim- 
neys, all pouring billows of gloom 
into the evening sky. 

“Dirty place,” Pham said. “Let’s go 
home.” 

1 got us back to thirty-seven. 

“Say, what time is it?” 

She looked over her shoulder at 
the clock on the wall. “Seven-thirty.” 

“I’d be interested in being at your 
l.'ncle Heng’s at nine o’clock. We 
could ask the thing in the closet 
some interesting questions about 
this.” 1 looked at the disk in my hand. 
“O.K.,” I .said, “let’s try a high num- 
ber.” 

“1 d’know,” Pham said slowly. “If 
thirty-eight was that bad . . . .” 

“O.K.,” 1 .said, “how about we try a 
ninety-seven, and that way it’ll take 
only four pokes at the first digit to get 
it back here.” 

“1 d’know. That could be sixty 


times worse than this.” 

“Or it could just be sixty times 
more different.” A part of me kind of 
hoped she’d talk me out of it. 

“O.K. How fast can you poke into 
that four time?” 

“Like lightning. Like the wind.” 

1 set it for ninety-seven, looked at 
Pham, she took a deep breath, and 
saiti, “Let’s go,” and we did. 

First I felt pukey, and then 1 saw 
the goddamned wea.sels — or some- 
thing with a lot of teeth and claws — 
rushing me through some under- 
ground tunnel. They were as big as 
dogs, and they were really mad about 
something. 1 looked around for Pham, 
and if that was Pham, then 1 probably 
had a weevil head, too, and a mouth 
that looked like a slab of black meat 
in a bunch of briars. Somebody — or 
something — started .screaming, and 
like a maniac 1 .started raking at the 
disk 1 held in my claws, got some 
other number to come up, and got us 
out of there like quick. 

Pham looked like a dog, sort of, 
except what should have been hair 
looked like moss, and we were stand- 
ing up to each of our four knees in 
some kind of thick mud. First, I no- 
ticed there were bugs crawling all 
over u.s; .second, that it was raining; 
and third, that the disk that was lying 
in front of me was going to be a little 
difficult to manipulate with paws and 
teeth. Bugs crawled around my snout, 
and 1 heard Pham whimper. 

Pham . . . what I assumed was 
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Pahm . . . shifted her feet as she 
watched for predators and water 
dripped off her black nose. Heavy, 
dead-looking trees rose up out of the 
swamp, and in their upper branches, 
hook-necked birds carefully watched 
us. 

I was glad there were no weasels 
to deal with this time, because it took 
about five minutes and a dozen mouth- 
fuls of mud to get my incisors to 
press into the disk to make us gone. 

We ended up in sixteen. Sixteen 
was not a bad place. Pham and I 
looked like ourselves again, and there 
were a lot of slow things grazing 
around us that looked like something 
between cows and hippopotamuses. 
We were on a grassy plain, and some 
miles away, even though it was late 
evening, we could sec the silver spires 
of a city. 

“We could come back here,” Pham 
said. “But 1 want to go home now.” 

1 set the disk to thirty-.seven and 
touched the red dot. Again we were 
sitting in her kitchen, leaning forward 
on her bright Formica table. 1 asked 
her what time it was, and she looked 
at the kitchen clock. 

“Seven thirty-five. That d’not take 
any time at all.” 

We were both amazed. And we 
had sixty-two of the things. 

We tried out a few more tricks 
with them and found they had a range 
of about two and a half feet, and it 
took about three seconds for the 
transfer to take place. In those three 


nauseous seconds, you couki back off 
from the disk and stay here. If I went 
to nineteen while Pham stood away 
from me and watched, she just saw 
me standing there looking glazed for 
a second or two, even though it 
seemed to me I was walking around 
for five minutes in this gloomy ware- 
house before I pressed in thirty-seven 
and came back. But she didn’t see me 
move at all. Nineteen was a grim 
place. All in all, by 8:30 we’d checked 
out a dozen or so places, and only 
sixteen wasn’t bleak or creepy or like 
ninety-seven, which was just a scream- 
ing psycho’s nightmare. We stayed 
out of the nineties altogether. 

“Let’s go to your uncle’s now,” 1 
said. “D’you have a tablet and pen we 
could take? We have some better 
questions to ask tonight.” 

Outside, the air was warm and 
sweet with the smell of jasmin from 
the trellis on her aunt’s patio. In the 
southern sky. Mars stood close to An- 
tares, the red .star in the heart of 
Scorpio. Together, they were like 
eyes. 

P 

■ ham knocked on the screen door 
and called, “Uncle Heng?” 

“O.K., be inside,” he called back. 
“Open door.” 

He was sitting in his rocking chair 
in the corner of the room, rocking 
and grinning. 

“We wanted to look in the closet 
again,” I said, nodding once deeply. 
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“May we, please?” 

“Yes, thank you, O.K.,” he said, 
waving his hand in front of his face as 
though shooing away gnats. “Yes, 
yes.” 

We moved some of the trash aside 

— everything looked hopelessly 
wrecked — and 1 started worrying 
again about my dad and Mr. Sammar- 
tini. Maybe I could sell some of the 
disks to keep my dad out of the hot 
water I was going to pul him in. I 
didn’t get to worry anymore, because 
right then, right on the dot of nine 
o’clock, the clo.set filled up with the 
slow-pulsing mirrored bubble. 

I turned off the overhead light, 
and Pham and I ea.sed up to it and 
tried to .see through the surface into 
the inside. It was just like in the 
movies. Without even realizing it, we 
were nearly cheek to cheek, holding 
hands, and inside the thing was a faint 
yellow glow that lit up our faces. We 
couldn’t see anything clearly, but 
there were vague angular outlines of 
things that didn’t move and taller 
thin things — the “people,” 1 guess 

— that seemed to drift back and 
forth, like they lived inside of Jell-O 
or something. 

1 wrote the first note: “We know 
how to u.se the metal di.sks.” 

Just like before, there was no time 
lag — 1 pushed the front edge of the 
slip of paper into the surface, and one 
of their notes popped out of it and 
fluttered to the floor. 

In block letters the re.spon.se was: 


GOOD FOR YOU. 

Pham wrote, “What are those 
places?” and as the answer popped 
out, .she said, “1 meant where” and 
she shook her head and looked dis- 
gusted with herself. 

The card read: THOSE ARE OTHER 
CAGES. 

1 looked at Pham, and Pham looked 
at me, and we both reread the card. 
Other cages? 

“Other cages?” Pham said to me. 
“Like rat.s?” 

I wrote the next question: “W'hat 
are the cages for?” 

The an.swer was: INTERACTIVE 
BIOLOGICAL SY,STEMS ANAYLYSIS. 

“W'hat that mean?” Pham asked. 

“1 think it means they like to watch 
how we animals get along with each 
other.” 

“Like rats,” Pham said. 

On the notepad I wrote, “Are we 
your science project?” 

The block letters on the card read, 
ONE OF MANY. NOTHING PERSON- 
AL. 

“Like rats,” Pham said. 

There was some clomping around 
in the. living room, the screen door 
hanged, and I heard Heng jabbering 
something angry-sounding. 

Pham and I both got over to the 
door to see Ray holding off Heng 
with one arm — he turned his head 
and gave us a quick tongue-flicking 
grin. In his free hand he held a draw- 
string bag with a cat in it — he had 
the string pulled tight around the 
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cat’s neck so only its head stuck out. 
Its eyes bulged from choking. 

“Hi, guys,” he said as he swung 
the bag in a high overhead loop and 
brought it down on Heng’s back. TTie 
cat screamed as it whumped on the 
old man’s bent shoulders. Ileng stag- 
gered off backward and sal ilown 
again in his rocker. 

Ray looked pleased with himself 
“See,” he said, pointing at Heng, who 
was grinning-grimacing fiercely. 
“Gooks like to be knocked around.” 

“Whi’ .shi’,” Heng .said through his 
teeth. Ray didn’t understand him. 

“Lookit here,” Ray .said, holding 
up the bag by the draw.string. “This 
one’s bigger. It’ll be easier to get to 
his parts, Aztec style.” 

It was Kubo. His eyes were going 
wide and glassy, and then the lids 
would close halfway. 

“This one’s for tomorrow,” Ray 
.said with a smile. “Whatsa matter?” 

“That’s my cat,” 1 said. One of us 
wasn’t going to walk away from this 
one. 

“It’s mine now, unless you want 
to try to take him away from me.” He 
had his bright spade-shaped knife out 
before I knew what he was doing, and 
held the tip at Kubo’s throat. “Wanta 
try to take him away from me, pin- 
prick?” 

“I’ll buy him from you,” I said. 
“How much?” 

“I give you twenty minutes with 
me,” Pham interrupted. 

“Half hour,” Ray .said, poking Ku- 


bo’s neck with the knifepoint. Kubo 
made a slow vwva stjueak. 

“Twenty minutes,” Pham said. “If 
you need more, you a whi’ weenie.” 

“O.K., let’s do it. In there,” he 
said, nodding at the room with the 
weird closet. “Come on, zit-brain. 
V'ou need to see my technique.” 

I backed through the door, think- 
ing about where I’d last seen the net 
gun — and then 1 saw it, in the far 
corner, under a tipped-over chair. 
Ray .saw it, too. 

He hooked the drawstring of the 
bag over a nail in the wall, and Kubo 
hung there looking dazed, but he rec- 
ognized me and opened his mouth 
but couldn’t make any noise. He prob- 
ably thought I had some part in doing 
this to him since I wasn't helping him. 

“Hand me that,” Ray .said to Pham, 
pointing at the net gun. “Pick it up by 
the open end, slot.” 

He didn’t take his eyes off me 
when he reached for it, but I didn't 
care anymore — he was ruining my 
life for the fun of it. I grabbed the 
nearest thing — the broken Kirlian 
frame — and swung it over my head 
at him, but the net gun made a poopf 
sound, and 1 was tangled in cords and 
thrown backward. The edges of the 
net had weights in them, and they 
whipped around me, wrapped me 
tight, and I fell on my back and 
cracked my head on something very 
hard. For a second 1 couldn’t sec any- 
thing. Pham watched it all without ex- 
pression. 
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“O.K., white boy,” she said to Ray, 
“show it to me.” 

As he reached for his zipper, he 
turned and winked at me and Pham 
buried the toe of her sneaker square 
between his lejts, rinhi behind his 
nuts. It sounded like she had kicked a 
block of cement. Ray took a stuklen 
deep breath and looked surpriseil, 
frozen there, still holding his zipper 
between his fingers. Pham popped 
him in the .same place again, and this 
time her foot crushed his knuckles, 
and I could hear fingers breaking. 

Ray just stood there looking para- 
lyzed. Pham looked around, picked 
up the empty net gun and, holding it 
in both hands, swung it back over her 
head and then brought it forward 
hard enough that when it slammed 
down on Ray’s head, her toes came 
off the floor. 

He rocked around with his mouth 
hanging open and his arms doing 
limp-wristed slow-motion flailing. 
Pham’s lower jaw jutted out, and she 
put her hands on her hipbones and 
stepped toward him as though she 
had a few things she wanted to get off 
her mind. Ray backed up two steps, 
and his left heel touched the silver 
bubble in the closet. 

Whatever was in there liked him. 
He was pulled slowly through, and 
when half his leg had disappeared 
into the thing, he saw what was hap- 
pening and started to make, “Aah, 
aah, ahh!” noises. Up on the wall, 
Kubo stared with blurry interest. 


When his other leg slipped 
through and he was up to his wai.st, 
he recovered enough from his beat- 
ing to focus on Pham and wave his 
arms at her. "Please." he begged, 
“save me! Pull me out! Please!” 

"We d’not need more rectums,” 
Pham said. 

Ray was up to his wai.st now, and 
inside the silver bubble where his 
body was being slowly pulled through, 
several dark shapes hovered and bob- 
bled. “I can be good,” he whimpered, 
glancing toward the door. 

Through the slack in the net, I 
could barely see Uncle Heng .standing 
there, grinning or grimacing as broad- 
ly as ever. “Whi’ shi’,” he mumbled. 

Ray was up to his chest and trying 
to reach the closet doorframe with 
his hands, when Pham came over to 
me with the knife Ray had dropped, 
and began cutting me out. 

“I’ll be good!” Ray .said, up to his 
neck. “It was just a joke!” And then 
his face went through, and the last 
we saw was the greasy top of his head 

— and as soon as that vani.shed, a cat 
popped out, just like one of the mes- 
sages, and landed on its feet. 

It was the one Ray had banged 
around and cut up the night before 

— but now the cat looked fine. 
Healthy and well fed, even, like it had 
had a lot of time to recuperate. It 
took one look at the three of us and 
trotted out the door between Heng’s 
feet, tail high in the air. 

“My ca’ come back,” Heng said. 
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and turned and went haek to his 
ehair. 

As 1 went over to unhook Kubo 
from the wall, a card with a message 
popped out of the bubble, and then 
the bubble blinked out of existence, 
leaving the closet empty. 

Pham picked up the card, read it, 
and showed it to me. It .said: THANKS. 
THIS ONE IS BIGGER. 

I woke up the next morning to a lot 
of screaming and thumping. For a few 
seconds I thought I was in (/age 97 
again and the weasels were after me. 
But when I was completely awake, I 
realized the yelling had an Italian 
accent. 

Sammartini had returned. He'd 
probably .seen his expensive equip- 
ment piled in the backseat of the car. 
It took up a lot less room than it u.sed 
to. 

I climbed out of bed and prepared 
to go take the heat, give Sammartini 
my college money, and offer myself 
into slavery to pay off the rest of it. 
On my dresser was the box of disks, 
and I blearily thought how neat it 
would be to just check out — go to 
(;age 17 and watch the hippo-cows 
until Sammartini forgot about me . . . 
or ... . 

Inspiration is a wonderful thing. 

[ got a robe on and got out there 
fast. My dad was sitting on the piano 
bench looking very confused. 

Mt)st of Sammartini’s head was 


bloodshot Ills eyes lotiki d llki 
they'd been washed out with maniiiis. 
and cobwebs of broken veins colored 
his cheeks and nose a blotchy retl 
But his suit looked very' good — very 
expensive and custom-tailored to fit 
his overhung helly and square- 
cheeked bubble-buns. He was a rich 
man who couldn't believe that anyone 
who had less money than he had 
would dare offend him. He just 
couldn't believe it. It was beyond 
him. 

“Your father owes me fifteen 
thou.sand dollars for the equipment I 
loaned him — and another ten 
thousand for breach of contract. You 
can't even read music!” he bellowed, 
and stomped his foot. His veins 
glowed, “(io ahead, play that," he .said, 
pointing to the sheet of (!hopin on 
the music rack. "Play it, you cock- 
roach. Jesus Christ. Jesus Ghri.st.” 

My dad shrugged. 

“/ wrecked your stuff, Mr. Sam- 
martini.’’ 

“I can’t believe this. Jesus H. 
Christ. A whole family of them. Jesus 
Christ. Where do you kind of people 
come from anyway? You guys niggers 
or something? You lie, you bust up 
my stuff — you guys don’t belong in 
the real world, you know that? The 
next time I hear the university needs 
some te.st animals. I’ll recommend 
you people. Jesus. Wrecking my stuff, 
you know, could result in you having 
some serious medical problems. Jesus 
H. Christ.” 
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“Actually, sir,” I said, “I’ll pay for 
the stuff if you want me to.” 

My dad looked amused. 

"Wanl you to?” Mr. Sammartini 
looked amazed. Me threw his mani- 
cured hands over his head. 

“And,” I said, "as a token of my 
appreciation for the loan of the equip 
ment, I wanted to give this to you as a 
kind of prepayment.” 

He looked at the di.sk carefully. 
“What kind of shit is this?” 

“Well, sir—” (1 handed him the 
toothpick out of my Swiss knife and 
stood back.) “—if you just press the 
little red light with this—” 

“What is this 'ninety-seven’ .shit 
on here? I don’t need this. I need my 
theme song and fifteen thou.sand 
dollars, snotbrain.” But he took the 
toothpick and he pressed the red light 
on the disk, and then he just stood 
there looking like somebody had hit 
him with a Cadillac. 

Originally, I’d set it on thirty-eight, 
ju.st to get him worried and settle him 
down a little. But he was a ninety- 
seven-type scuzz. 

After twenty seconds or so, my 
dad said, “Mr. Sammartini? Are you all 
right?” He looked at me. “Is he all 
right?” 

I shrugged. “Looks to me like he’s 
having some kine of seizure.” Out the 
front window I could see his Contin- 
ental with his driver leaning on the 
roof smoking a cigarette. “Why don’t 
you go call that guy to come in and 
get him?” 


While my dad was out of the room, 
I got the yardstick out of the hall 
closet and knocked the disk out of 
Sammartini’s hands. I would deal with 
turning it off later. 

When my dad got back into the 
room with the driver, Sammartini was 
sitting on the floor in the doorway, 
saying, “I'ace . . . face. . . .” Having 
dealt once with those wea.sels, I 
guessed they’d probably been throw- 
ing him around like a piece of meat 
and nibbling on his eyelids. 

“Gosh,” Dad said, “he looks like a 
little boy who does . . . does. ...” A 
strange look came over his face. He 
looked at the piano and murmured, 
“. . . who does fine . . . ,” and then he 
looked back at Sammartini, who was 
mumbling, “Face . . . face . . . ,” and 
then back at the piano again, and 
.shouted, "That’s if' 

“It is?” the driver said. He was a 
big horse-faced guy in a cheap suit, 
and he looked confused. A thorough- 
bred bent-nose. 

Dad sat down at the piano bench, 
glanced at the sheet of Chopin, and 
started ripping it off across the key- 
board at incredible speed. When he 
finished, he turned around, beaming, 
and pointed to the sheet mu.sic and 
.said, “F-A-C-E and Every-Good-Boy- 
Does-Fine. Ha\ I couldn’t remember 
what notes went on the lines and 
spaces, but that’s it!” He turned 
around and played a few measures of 
something big and dramatic and then 
looked back over his shoulder and 
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said expansively. “How about a mar 
garita, everybody?” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s only 7:.^0, and 
1 have to go to sehool.” 

“I’ll have one,” the driver said ner- 
vously. “I get, y’know, nervous, if I 
have to, y’know, touch him like phys- 
ically.” 

The fat man sat there on the floor 
mumbling like an idiot, and 1 kind of 
felt sorry for him, but jeez. When you 
threaten .somebody’s family, I guess 
you can’t kick too much if .somebody 
throws a bunch of weasels at you and 
you get a bit chewed up. 

“Dad?” 

“Yes, Son?” 

“You still have that button-maker 
thing, you know, that makes buttons 
that pin on your shirt?” 

“It’s in the top of my closet.” 

“Thanks. 1 might need it for my 
.science project today.” 

The bent-nose had a margarita 
with my dad, and while I was getting 
ready for sehool, I heard him say he 
always suspected this would happen, 
.since Mr. S. had such a temper. He 
was very apologetic, and after a nice 
little chat about his wife and kids, he 
and my dad dragged Sammartini out 
and dumped him in the backseat of 
the Continental. Sammartini drooled 
and babbled the whole way. Now he 
had a cage all to himself. 

When I finally left, with my books 
under my arm, my dad was at the 
piano with a smile on his face and he 
was playing beautiful stuff, right 


straiglu oul ol Ins In ,nl 

My dad. 

Pham had wished me well when 
.she met me in the corridor oulsiile 
my science class, and while we were 
talking, Andrea went in, smiled, and 
stuck her chest out a bit more. 

“You got speech memorized?” 
Pham asked at the last minute. 

“Well . . . sort of.” 

“You do O.K.,” she said, and gave 
my arm a squeeze. “School be all over 
next week.” 

“I’m just a little worried Zick’s go- 
ing to be all over me in the meantime.” 

The bell rang, but 1 was in my .seat 
before it stopped, and Zick was wait- 
ing for me, grinning and leaning for- 
ward on the demonstration table. 

“Good morning, Dell. .Spend last 
night with your demon friends?” To- 
day the top of his pimple was white. 

“My report’s ready, sir.” 

“Report? Ju.st a report? Where are 
your visual aids?” 

“Um, there were .some diagrams 1 
was going to put on the board.” 

“Sure,” I heard Andrea whisper. 

“No demon.strations and no visual 
aids? Chalk diagrams alone aren’t 
good enought, Dell. Don’t you have 
any other visual aids? If you don’t 
have any visual aids to go with your 
project, it ju.st isn't going to be ac- 
ceptable.” 

“I have lots of information to 
present—” 

He was looking at the ceiling and 
shaking his head. “You have no charts. 
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no demonstrations, and you expect 
me to let you try to brainwash these 
students into believing some Satanic 
litany you’ve got cooked up? You ex- 
pect me to do that?” 

”1 just expected to be able to 
present my project, sir.” 

He was looking at me now. Behind 
her hand, Andrea whi.spered, “Bye- 
bye, loverboy.” 

'■■^'ou expected to use my class as 
a forum for your deviant ideas, and 
that isn’t going to happen. I’ve looked 
at your high school records, Dell, and 
1 think a little extra college science 
would do you some good. Next 
project.” 

Before anyone could answer, I 
raised my hand and .said, “Mr. Zick, 1 
accept your decision. And to show 
you there are no hard feelings on my 
part, 1 wanted to give you this. ” I took 
the button out of my pocket. 1 hadn’t 
had time to do a great job on it that 
morning, but a little glue and .some 
low-grade artwork was all it took. 

1 got out of my desk and held the 
button in front of me so he could read 
it before he could tell me to sit down 
. . . and a big smile broke across his 
face. 

“Ha-ha-haa!” he sort of laughed. 
“ ‘Darwin 'Was a Red’ — maybe there’s 
hope for you yet, Dell.” 

1 moved fa.st, hit the red dot of the 
disk I’d glued into the back of the 
button, and tried to get away from 
him in three seconds, before the field 
took hold. I dropped it on his desk in 


front of him and caught just a glimp.se 
of buzzard-sized bats coming out of 
the air at us and hoped my momentum 
would carry me past him and out of 
range of the thing before it could get 
a hold on me. 

And 1 made it. 

So there was Zick, standing im- 
mobilized in front of the class, his 
glasses sliding slowly over his pimple 
and down his nose as his head fdled 
with visions of Cage 58. Fifty-eight 
wasn’t .so bad if you didn’t mind rather 
large bats. 

The class watched him for half a 
minute, and during that time, all he 
did was make a kind a “Buhh” .sound 
and start to sweat pretty heavily. I sat 
back down, and then, like everyone 
else, I took out some homework and 
started doing that. The class was calm. 
After dealing with puberty for a few 
years, not much strikes us as too 
weird. Zick buhhed a few more times, 
and then the bell rang and we all left. 

1 1 was a beautiful day. Pham offered 
me part of her lunch, and we .sat and 
ate and watched some people out on 
the field play fris-ball. 

“What you want to do with all 
those little metal things?” Pham 
asked. 

“Well, I’d kind of like to check 
out some of the other cages, but on 
the other hand. I’m using those things 
like a big animal who wants to beat 
up on the littler ones.” ! looked out 
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across the football field and watched 
the white Frisbee sail in a long slow- 
motion arc. “I don’t know. It seems 
like everybody is doing something 
mean to someone else — all for the 
best of reasons, of course.” 

A yellow butterfly landed on the 
plastic box her lunch had been in. It 
dipped its wings twice and flew 
toward the field. "Mayhe (‘age M 
made to be that way," .she said. 


“A depressing thought.” 

“Yes,” .she said, .spreading out her 
hands and grinning, "but here we 
are.” 

She had a point. She had the point. 
It’s a mean miracle, but here we are. 

Across from us, the white Frisbee 
sailed through the summer air, and 
yellow butterflies nickered in the sun 
like scraps of notepaper dropped 
from the .sky. 
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Alan Foster’s recent books include a novelization of ALIENS 
and a novel about Africa, INTO THE OUT OF (Warner). His 
new story concerns two oil company geologists and an encoun- 
ter in the Louisiana swamps . . . 


The Thunderer 

BY 

ALAN DEAN FOSTER 


llis feel big and flat-bottomed 
like heavy pirogue, llis legs, dey thick 
as oaks and tall as slash pine. His 
body one great slab o’ rock that 
flake off side o' tired old mountain, 
an’ de arms hang from dat like twisty 
cypress. 

He got a cane field full o ’ hair and 
skin de color o ’ de best bottom soil, 
cloud-big cheeks all sunk in and eyes 
like swamp lx)ol wid no bottom. When 
de trees bend, when de ol’ river talk 
loud, when de bull gator roar his Uw- 
ey song, when de crook-flash walk de 
dark sky, den we say dat de Thunder- 
er tvalkin ■ de Thunderer stalkin ’ de 
Thunderer ... he talkin’/ . . . 

— old Louisiana folktale 

o ut southwest of New Or- 
leans, there are plaees in parishes 
with names like Iberia and Cameron, 
Vermilion and Terrebonne, where 
.sometimes even the rain has no ambi- 

.S4 


tion. Instead of falling hard and quick- 
silver, it just .sort of dribbles down 
out of a winter sky the eolor of soiled 
mattresses. By the time it's worked 
its lazy way through the obstructing 
leaves and bu.shes and Spanish moss, 
you ean almost hear it sigh in relief as 
it finally touches ground. 

The Texon geologist tugged the 
slick bill of her rain cap lower over 
her forehead, and still the rain crawl- 
ed for her eyes. 

“You sure that place is around 
here, Crossett?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” The guide grinned. 
His narrow face erupted with alternat- 
ing squares of ivory and gold, a thin 
parody of a Va,sarely print. His hand, 
which always shook slightly, was an 
extension of the outboard motor. Voice 
of man and voice of motor were also 
much alike: steady, unexcited purrs. 

“Jean Pearl been living here since 
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before I was born,” he added conver- 
sationally, peering to one side to see 
ahead. “Nobody around here knows 
who come first, Jean Pearl or Jean 
Pearl’s cabin.” 

Mac Watkins looked back at him. 
“Since before you were born?” The 
geologist giggled, an infectious, cot- 
ton-candy sound that shoved aside 
the somberness of the rain-sogged 
swamp. “He must be old, then.” 

“Nobody knows, ma’am.” Crossett 
leaned affectionately on the motor’s 
arm, and the boat swung slightly to 
starboard. The trees closed wooden 
arms above. Watkins felt as though 
they were sliding weightlessly down 
a gray-green tunnel. The world here 
was composed of gray permutations, 
swamp colors homogenized by the 
storm. Trees were gray-green and 
gray-brown, the occasional heron 
white-gray, and gators and anhingas 
so gray as to be rendered invisible, 
dray moss drifted on gray water. 

There was a click forward, and 
she turned her attention to her as- 
sistant. “Lay off, Carey. You know 
how the company feels about shoot- 
ing for sport.” 

The other geologist was barely in- 
to his thirties and less out of child- 
hood. Reluctantly he slipped the safety 
back on and set the ritlc across his 
knee. “May, he was a twenty-footer if 
he was an inch!” 

“Africa’s ten thousand miles away, 
C.arey.” She nodded to her right. 
“You’re a geologist, not Frank Buck.” 


“iTank wIkii'" 

“Before your nine ” 

He still looked disgusled. "Nobody 
had to know. I had a clean shot ’ 

“I’d know.” She let that percolate, 
then added, “If this trip pans out and 
we can confirm the hopes of the ae- 
rial survey, the company will buy you 
your own pool of gators and you can 
indulge yourself in an orgy of slaugh- 
ter.” Seeing his glum look, she said 
less accusingly, “And when you do, I 
want at least three pair of shoes, dif- 
ferent styles, and hags to match.” 

He tried hard not to smile, and 
failed. Flustered, he turned away, 
.scanned the nebulous line dividing is- 
land from water. It was hard to stay 
mad around Mae Watkins. No matter 
that she was fifteen years his senior 
and his superior on this trip. Anyone 
who could .switch from boss to moth- 
er to coquette in the same sentence 
kept you eternally off-balance. 

Anyhow, he consoled himself, 
there was always a chance a gator 
might charge them. Held tight in his 
palms, the wood of the rifle was hard 
and warm, slick, comfortable. 

('.ro.ssett saw the geologi.st’s fin- 
gers tighten around the gun, and .smil- 
ed. He could sense what the younger 
man was thinking. On the bizarre hap- 
penstance that some crazy gator did 
burst out of the water nearby, that 
fool white boy was more likely to 
blow off his own foot than anything 
else. 

Though in weather like this, one 
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couldn’t discount surprises. His own 
rifle lay near his feet. It was nicked 
and worn and the barrel wrapped 
with steel tape to hold it together. 
No matter. What counted was where 
the bullet ended up, not what it 
emerged from. 

Rain tickled his eyebrows. Fog 
and drizzle teased bis vision. 
“There she be, ma’am. Ju.st like I 
said.” 

“Yes, Cros.sett. Just like you said.” 
She arranged equipment, poking into 
the lockers set below the seats. The 
photos and charts she ignored. The 
rain wouldn’t hurt them. They’d been 
laminated before .setting out from Sty- 
rene three days ago. 

Carey Hriscoe set his rifle down 
and sniffed resignedly as they neared 
the island. The shack drawing closer 
resembled tbe exoskeleton of a long- 
dead bug whose innards had long 
since decayed and putrified, leaving 
only a shell behind. Dozens of sheet- 
metal and tin roofing scraps covered 
the roof, a quilt held together with 
nails instead of thread. 

Two faded windows flanked the 
center door, rectangular eyes border- 
ing a sagging nose. A front porch sag- 
ged alarmingly in odd places. There 
were no signs, not on the building, 
not on the collapsing jetty that thrust 
out into the bayou. 

They slid neatly up to the tiny 
pier, bumping against frayed eye sock- 
ets of old tires. “Watch your step, 
folks.” Crossett was looping a line 


around a splintery piling. “Jetty’s kind 
of worn.” 

“Worn, hell.” Like a kid testing a 
hot bath, Briscoe gingerly put one 
foot, then the other, onto the first 
planks. He gave Watkins a hand up, 
then studied the cabin. “How does he 
make a living here? Whom can he sell 
to?” 

“Trappers, mostly.” Cros.sett was 
lugging two large gas cans out of the 
back of the boat. They clanged noisily 
against each other, fruity echoes of 
distant thunder. “No roads out this 
way. But the .swamp folk, they know 
he’s here.” 

They slogged toward the cabin. 
“Interesting old structure.” Watkins 
somehow found beauty even in the 
dump they were approaching. To her 
it was picturesque. To anyone else, it 
was a slum. Semantics, mu.sed Briscoe. 

“As to why it, and its owner, are 
here, that’s obvious,” she .said cheer- 
ily. “The man likes his privacy. Sup- 
pose he ran a store in a big town, like 
Lafayette? What would he do with the 
extra money? Buy a private place out 
here in the woods and have to com- 
mute.” 

“Very funny.” Briscoe gave her a 
sour look as they stepped up onto the 
porch, out of the rain. There was a 
dog there, lying again.st the house. 
Probably supporting it, he thought. 
The shaggy lump was an amalgam of 
all dogs, a true wet thurgher of pooch- 
es, a canine compendium of all the 
breeds of all the lands and ages. A 
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mutt. There was little difference be- 
tween its coat and the moss dangling 
from nearby live oak branches. 

At their arrival it raised its head 
and surveyed them with a practiced 
eye, then dropped to the p«)rch again. 
It did not let its head down. It literal- 
ly dropped, landing with a distinctive 
thump. 

(;rossett moved to kntK'k. fhe door 
opened before he could. Standing in 
the portal was either the most (iailic 
black man or blackest Frenchman 
Watkins had ever seen. Al.so the old- 
est. It was fitting that he was all of a 
tricolor. Hair, mustache, teeth, and 
eyes were white; skin was black-blue 
like ink, and in keeping with the day’s 
coloring, his clothes were gray. He 
was slightly bent at the waist, but 
seemed alert and lively. Not at all like 
the ancient wreck she’d expected 
from Crossett’s de.scription. 

“’Lo, Oharlie Cro.ssett.” His voice 
was husk)’ but not cracked. 

“Jean Pearl.” Their guide nodded 
minutely and held up the two cans. 
“Gas?” 

“Yep.” 

Gonversation hereabouts, Watkins 
mused, was as muted as the scenery. 

“I’ll get it for you.” The old man 
took up the two cans and retreated 
inside, closing the door behind him. 

“Friendly sort,” said Briscoe, 
meaning the opposite. “He .stores his 
gasoline inside his house?” 

“In back.” Crossett picked his 
teeth with a piece of porch. “Oh, Jean 


Pearl, he friendly enough “ A iod< m 
of indeterminable pedigree st .inipei 
ed into view, and Oo.ssett spat at ii 
“Like the lady say, he just like his 
privacy.” 

He al.so liked to take his time. 
While they waited, Watkins and Bris- 
coe pa.ssed the minutes discussing an- 
ticlines and .salt domes. Around them 
the rain intensified. A really worth- 
while storm unfolded, droplets ham- 
mering the rich earth with liquid 
persistence. 

Eventually the door was pulled 
inward and Pearl rcemerged. He 
handed the filled cans to Crossett. 

“Goin’ back now, I ’.spect?” The 
query was unexpected. 

“No, Jean Pearl. These folks down 
from Styrene. Oil people.” 

“Huh! Know-it-alls.” 

Watkins smiled at him. “1 suppose 
you don’t think much of us, do you? 
Tearing up your beautiful swamps 
with our rigs?” 

Pearl surpri.sed her by responding 
with a wheezing chuckle. “You crazy 
fool people! What I care about swamp? 
You go tear up all you want.” 

“Don’t you like it here?” Briscoe 
was unable to resolve the statement 
with Cro.ssett’s insistence that Pearl 
loved his privacy. 

“Like it? Like the swamp? Like cop- 
perheads and water moc’sins, gators 
and rats and skeeters big as you little 
finger? You crazy^ for sure, boy.” He 
shrugged. “But what Jean Pearl to do? 
I born here; I live here too much my 
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life. For sure I gon’ die here. I got no 
place else I know, no place else to go. 
Like it? Boy, you want to tear up the 
swamp, you got Jean Pearl, his bless- 
ings.” Abruptly his attitude changed 
drastically. 

“Hut not 'round here, not tonight, 
yes?” His voice had turned .solemn, 
anxious in.stead of challenging. "You 
good fella, ('.hurlie,” he told their 
guide. "I knt)w you family from when 
■fore you born. 1 know you momma 
and papa.” He gestured callously at 
the two geologists, speaking as though 
they weren’t there. 

“These folk, I don’ know, I don’ 
care. But you pretty good guy. You go 
back nort’ea.st, Charlie. You dttn’ go 
west, you don’ go south. 1 tell you, 
the Thunderer, he out on night like 
’tis for sure.” 

“You a good man yourself, Jean 
Pearl.” Crossett regarded the oldster 
affectionately. “We thank you for your 
warning, but we have to .see to our 
business.” 

“Warning?” Briscoe looked inter- 
ested. 

So did Watkins. “What’s this 
‘Thunderer’ he’s talking about, Cros- 
sett?” 

Their guide looked embarrassed. 
“Pay him no mind, ma’am. It an old 
local folk .superstition. Country tale. 
The Cajuns, they claim they get it 
from the Indians, who here first, and 
everyone el.se get it from the Cajuns.” 
His .smile returned. “The Cajuns, they 
great storytellers. It make a nice tale 


to scare the children with during a 
fry, or when everyone out froggiggin’.” 

“I’m always interested in folk leg- 
ends.” Watkins looked kindly at the 
recluse. “What’s a Thunderer, Mr. 
Pearl?” 

“You oil people. You should 
know.” Pearl snorted. “The Thunder- 
er, he make you oil for you.” 

Briscoe struggled not to laugh. 
“With all due respect, .sir, petroleum 
is formed when decomposing organ- 
ic matter is subjected to tremendous 
heat and pressure. Nobody ‘makes’ 
it.” 

“You .smart boy, you. OF Jean Pearl, 
he can’ fool you.” Pearl waggled a 
wrinkled finger at him. “You find 
Thunderer, maybe then you find some 
oil, yes.” 

“In that case, he’s just the chap 
we’d like to meet,” said Bri.scoe gently. 

“What is he supposed to be like?” 
Unobtrusively, Watkins had pulled out 
a pen and was fishing in her diary for 
a blank page. 

“Not ‘supposed’ . . . is.” 

“Excuse me. What is he like?” 

“Not for me to say. The Thunder- 
er, he shy fella. Stay sleep under 
swamp all time ’ccpt few nights every 
year like this one. He big ’round as 
cypress, have biggest gator in swamp 
for toothpick. Like to drink oil, and 
when he can’ find it, he make it.” 

Having lost interest, a bored Bris- 
coe had turned away and was study- 
ing a chart. 

“I see.” Watkin.s’spen .squiggled on 
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the page she’d opened to. She fin- 
ished jotting, then looked up. “He’s 
sort of a local Bigfoot, a southern Sas- 
quatch. Like a hig, hairy man, is he?” 

“You smart oil people, I can’ hide 
nothin’ from you.” He stared implor- 
ingly at Crossett. “1 can’ stop you 
goin’, Charlie. 1 .see that. You heen in 
city too long much. You forget you 
momma’s talk.” 

“No, Jean Pearl.” Crossett spoke 
softly, humoringly. “1 haven’t forgot- 
ten her, or Papa either. I haven’t for- 
gotten they had nothin’, and that I 
got a hoat and will .soon have a new 
one, and a new gun, for helping these 
folks in their work. I don’ forget easy, 
man. Thanks for your concern.” 

Pearl turned away, and looked so 
distraught that Watkins was moved to 
reassure him. “Don’t worry about us, 
Mr. Pearl. We’re armed, and (;arey 
here’s a pretty good shot, just as I’m 
certain Mr. Cro.s.sett is. We’ll he O.K.” 

“You have trouble,” Pearl replied 
firmly, “you fire t’ree time. If 1 hear. 
Lightning and me — and he indicated 
the dog, which might have twitched 
at the mention of its name and might 
have not — “we send for help.” 

“That’s very gracious of you,” .she 
said. “How much do 1 owe you for 
the gas?” She had her wallet out. 

“Four gallon and tenth . . . only 
five dollar.” 

“Jean Pearl. . . .” 

The old man glanced angrily at 
Cros,sett. “I take back what I .say 
about you bein’ good fella, Charlie. 


Mirahleu . . . four <loll.ir. ilu'ii " 

The geologist pulled a damp live 
from her billfold. “Here, keep it 
for your concern.” She noticed Cros 
.sett’s disapproving look but did not 
react. 

Back in the hoat, slipping the line 
from the piling, Cros.sett said admon- 
ishingly, “You shouldn’t do that.” 

“Why not?” She .settled herself 
back on the outboard’s center .seat. 
“He looked like he could use the 
money, and Texon can afford it. Even 
if we don’t find any oil.” 

“It not that.” CTossett got the en- 
gine started and headed them out in- 
to the bayou. “Now he always think 
he put one over on you.” 

“1 don’t mind,” she said easily. 
“His concern for us was touching, 
even if mi.splaced.” 

“Bigfoots,” .snorted Briscoe. He 
spat out warm rainwater. “Let’s check 
out these coordinates, plant our 
charges, take our readings, and get 
the hell back to Styrene. 1 feel like I’ll 
never be dry again. . . .” 

They did not reach the place mark- 
ed on their charts that night. As they 
turned to land on a high island, the 
wind picked up, moaning through 
the trees and moss, making the swamp 
.sound like the recreation room of an 
a.sylum. Rain blew sideways, sneaking 
around iiiside their hoods to crawl 
wetly down ears and necks. 

“What do you think, Cro.ssett?” 
Watkins peered out of the pop-tent at 
the sky as the guide jogged hack up 
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from their beached boat, a locker 
under each arm. 

■‘I think it plenty damn wet, 
ma'am.” He handed her the lockers, 
one at a time, then slipped inside the 
tent, a roll of tininiler on his heels. "I 
think we should make supper and 
listen to the radio." 

As she .spooned in her meal, Wat- 
kins reflected that advances in science 
still hadn't found a way to make 
freeze-dried food taste like food. It 
was tasty, even spicy, but it was the 
taste of spiced cardboard. She put 
aside the tin of macaroni and tuna, 
and tuldled with the dial on the radio 
until she'd located the marine weather 
hand. 

"Tropical storm," she announced 
eventually, echoing the now silent 
broadca.ster. She nudged the radio in- 
to a corner. “Not a hurricane . . . not 
yet. And it's moving west. Ought to 
mi.ss us by plenty, even if it should 
develop into something.” She eyed 
Crossett. “WTiat's your opinion?” 

He considered briefly. “I think we 
only in danger of getting mighty .soak- 
ed. You want to stay and work, I stay, 
too.” 

“1 didn’t ask for acquiescence. 
Grosser. 1 asked what you thought. 
You know this country better than 
we do. I’ve been through two hurri- 
canes for Texon, one at Styrene and 
one at Maracaibo. That’s enough.” 

“I gave you my honest opinion, 
ma’am. 1 think we be O.K.” 

"Good.” Bri.scoe was .sopping up 


the remainder of his cheese sauce 
with a biscuit. Watkins winced as she 
watehed him. He actually .seemed to 
like the stuff. “I’d hate to motor back 
to town and have to tell them we 
wasted over a week of company time.” 

“That’s .settled, then. We stay. Car- 
ey, .see if you can find something in- 
teresting on the radio.” 

He nodded, set down his .scoured 
plate, and pulled over the unit. “Any- 
thing in particular you’d like to hear?” 

She leaned back onto her bedroll. 
“Beethoven or Bee Gees, it doesn’t 
matter to me. . . .” 

The wind continued to howl inco- 
herently around them, battering fit- 
fully at the nylon walls of the tent. It 
shrugged olT all attempts to force en- 
try, the tubular aluminum frame form- 
ing a snug, secure dome overhead. 
Their weight kept it tight against the 
ground. 

Watkins found herself awake and 
turned her head sluggishly. A figure 
was moving about in.side the tent. 
“Carey?” 

“No, ma’am, it me,” came the 
deeper whi.sper. 

“Oh, Cro.ssett.” She let her head 
flop down on the pillow, and irritatat- 
edly adjusted her hairnet. “What’s 
up?” 

“1 afraid the water rising, ma’am. 
Oh, we O.K. way up here, in the 
trees. But I want to make sure of our 
boat.” 

“Good. Be sure and snap the flap 
on your way out, will you?” 
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“You stay nice and dry, ma’am. I'll 
be careful.” 

She had a brief glimpse of gray in 
motion. The thrumming of rain and 
wind was momentarily louder as the 
guide slipped out through the flap. 
She heard the flap snap catch behind 
him, and lay back down. 

“What’s going on?” Briscoe’s blan- 
ket-muffled voice. 

“Crossett. Gone to check out the 
boat. Shut up and go back to sleep.” 

She found herself able to return 
only halfway to the relaxing oblivion 
of sleep. Tbe uneven ground .seemed 
to bother her more now than when 
she’d first lain down, and she tossed 
and turned restlessly. 

Suddenly she discovered herself 
sitting straight up, wide awake in that 
occasionally unreal fashion that 
strikes without warning. She looked 
around. The tent was unchanged. 
Outside, rain continued to pummel 
the earth. It sounded as though the 
wind had dropped slightly. 

“Carey. Carey,” she whispered in- 
sistently, “wake up, man.” 

“Huh . . . something wrong?” 

“What time did Crossett go out?” 

Briscoe was rubbing his eyes; he 
yawned. “How the hell should I know? 
He went out?” 

“To check on the boat. Remem- 
ber?” 

“Oh yeah. Yeah.” He glanced idly 
toward the third bedroll. It was empty. 
Not back yet, huh?” He looked vague- 
ly puzzled. 


“No.” She had a thought, luinlilcd 
through her bag, and extricated her 
billfold. In the near blackness she had 
to feel for the bills and credit cards 
Everything .seemed to be there. She 
wasn’t embarrassed, either by the 
thought or her action in following it 
up. After all, she was a child of the 
city, not the country. 

"Maybe he’s having trouble with 
the boat,” Briscoe suggested. 

She shook her head impatiently. 
“I’ll bet it’s been at least an hour.” 
Rolling over, she unlatched the tent 
flap and looked out into driving rain. 
Nothing. A flash of lightning revealed 
the outboard, securely beached and 
tied to a cypress stump. But no Cros- 
sett. The lightning faded, leaving blue 
patches ttn her retinas. Thunder skip- 
ped like a stone across her ears. She 
let the flap fall and didn’t bother to 
secure it. 

“Well?" Now awake, Briscoe was 
sitting up on his foam pad and staring 
at her. 

She shook her head negatively and 
chewed her lower lip. 

“Don’t look .so damn solemn,” he 
advi.sed her. “Probably he wandered 
off somewhere, maybe looking for a 
better place to tie tbe boat up. Want 
some coffee, long as we’re awake?” 
He leaned on one side and began 
hunting in the darkness for the lan- 
tern. 

”Huh-uh, thanks. Crossett would’ve 
come back and told us if he were go- 
ing to be gone this long.” 
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A glow filled the tent as Briscoe 
got the Coleman going. “Not neces- 
sarily. Polite as he is, he might not 
want to wake us. It could be, though, 
that he hurt him.self. Easy to .slip out 
in that muck.” lie .sounded sympathet- 
ic and di.sgusted all at once. 

“1 don’t relish going out looking 
for him. 1 agree that if he’s not back 
in, say, fifteen minutes, we probably 
ought to get dre.ssed and go hunt him 
up. . . He stopped moving, one 
hand holding the tiny gras.shopper 
stove and the other a packet of coffee. 

“What is it?” 

“.Shut up. There’s .something out- 
side,” he whi.spered. 

She froze. Several minutes went 
by, during which they could hear on- 
ly the steady percussion of the rain 
and the puffing wind. 

“Nothing, 1 guess,” he .said finally. 
He grinned. “You know, 1 just had a 
thought. Maybe our good guide’s us- 
ing this opportunity to show us city 
slickers that out here in the swamp 
anybody can be deluded by a little 
bad weather and a rambling tall .story.” 
He got the grasshopper going and .set 
a pot of water on it. 

“O.K., Crossett!” he abruptly 
shouted. “Come on in and get your- 
.self warm. The coffee’s boiling and 
we’re not.” 

There was no re.sponse. Below, agi- 
tated water lapped at the meager 
shore. Bri.scoe .shrugged. “Let him get 
.soaked, then. 1 swear, if he comes tum- 
bling in here and drenches us. . . .” 


"NllRRRRRR 

It was thunder, but dull thunder, 
not .sharp and clean like the kind that 
walks the treetops, but a rich, ra.sping 
ululation that had nothing to do with 
electric charges. It sounded again, on 
a rising inflection this time, and while 
it did not originate in the heavens, it 
came from a source almost as primal. 
A feral thunder. 

Watkins found herself turning up- 
side down as .she rose into the air. 
The flaming grasshopper stove tum- 
bled past her and shot out the open 
tent flap. Lockers, radio, food, charts, 
bedrolls ... all fell in a surreal stream 
past her. Her head was bent to her 
chest, and her hands went out instinc- 
tively. Then she did a complete som- 
ersault, her hips falling past her head. 
Somewhere above her, Bri.scoe was 
yelling about his legs, up at the other 
end of the tent. Aluminum tubing 
snapped like fresh popcorn around 
her. 

So this is how a cat in a .sack feels, 
.she thought wildly. Then there was 
air and rain in her face. Seconds later 
there was pain, .splitting her backside 
and racing up her .spine, as she hit the 
ground. 

Rolling over, .she mumbled weak- 
ly. “Carey . . . ?” A voice was alternate- 
ly screaming and cursing in the hazy 
di.stance, legs and pain and guns all 
whipped up together in a verbal froth 
of anger and terror. Her mouth was 
full of mud. She started to lift up on 
her hands, then collapsed as an un.seen 
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tormentor jahbeci u long needle into 
her eoceyx. 

"Oh ('lod. . . She lay on her side, 
her right arm under her. The seream- 
ing and demanding went on behind 
her. 

Her gaze turned toward the noise. 
At the same time she beeame aware 
of a thick, rich stench, like creosote. 
Lightning danced in a night sky of 
gray crepe. 

Outlined in the light was the 
Thunderer. Occasionally it would let 
out a querulous bellow, a rumble like 
a simmering volcano. It shook her, 
mostly inside. She thought, a mite hys- 
terically, of the reported sightings of 
such legends as the yeti and Bigfoot, 
describing a hairy man or manlike 
ape eight or nine feet tall. How silly 
and foolish people are, she thought 
chidingly! Even the greatest of imagi- 
nary horrors fail when measured 
against the real thing. 

What stood in the now faded dis- 
charge of energy and light was at 
least seventeen feet high at the shoul- 
der, and it stood in a hunched-over 
position. Long arms dragged the 
ground, ending in great burl-knuckles 
that backed steam-shovel-sized paws. 
Long white claws curved back into 
the palms. It was only remotely man- 
like, a grotesque hybrid of simian and 
gargoyle. It had ears like a bat’s, vast 
black eyes, and a prognathous jaw 
from which protruded a pair of up- 
curving tu.sks, like a warthog’s. 

She’d glimpsed a short, twitching 


(ail, bald as a rat’s I he entire slowly 
heavittg ma.ss was » overt'd with shot t, 
bristly hairs, .sparse but evetily (list rib 
uted. Between the hairs the skin was 
composed of large scales, like tho.se 
of a tarpon. 

It was holding the collapsed tent 
in one paw. She started to crawl 
away, not yet thinking of retreating to 
the boat, but only to put distance be- 
tween herself and that transcenden- 
tal ly hideous form. She aLso worked 
to ignore the steady sobbing that was 
coming from within the smashed 
shape of the tent. 

■ I'NNN . . . NlIRRRRR . . it bellowcd. 
Another hand the size of their boat 
came off the ground, closed over its 
companion, and .squeezed. There was 
a last, mercifully short shriek from 
within the tent. Then silettce, save for 
rain and wind. I’he creature appeared 
to be exerting great strength. Wat- 
kins imagined she could detect a faint 
glow emanating from between tho.se 
tightly pres.sed paws. 

Thoughts of the size of those paws 
had reminded her of the boat. 
Thoughts of the boat reminded her of 
the guns lying within. As she painfully 
dragged herself through the muck, 
she considered poor Carey’s modest 
. 30 -..^() and Oos.sett’s ancient over- 
and-under. .She struggled to her feet. 
One hand pres,sed tight over the fire 
in her lower back as though that 
would somehow ward off the agony. 
As she stood, another needle pierced 
her left ankle and she nearly fell. Brok- 
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en? She couldn’t tell. 

She might as well throw mud at 
the gigantus as use either of the guns. 
But there was something else; a tight- 
ly wrapped pack of gelignite charges, 
for making soundings. If she could 
set a detonator in just one charge, 
place it where the monster might 
step nearby, it ought to discourage it. 
Perhaps even kill it. 

She had no time to consider where 
the monster was, and refused to con- 
sider what it might be doing with 
what remained of Carey. All her ener- 
gies, all her thoughts, were concen- 
trated on reaching the boat. It appear- 
ed undisturbed, bobbing nervously in 
the fractured water. In the middle, 
beneath her seat, should be the small, 
reinforced locker holding the charges. 
She reached the bow . . . and slipped. 

No doubt about it, she thought 
with an odd disinterest, her ankle 
was definitely broken. She lay breath- 
ing heavily, rain pelting her mud- 
■streaked face. Her arms moved weak- 
ly on the wet ground. 

Have to . . . get . . . charges. . . . 

Despite the rain, she inched for- 
ward. The earth grew wetter and slip- 
perier beneath her. Must ignore the 
pain, she told herself Pretend it 
doesn’t exist. Refusing to accede to 
positive thinking, the pain grew 
worse. Her femur was a log in a fire- 
place, burning evenly. 

She paused. Moisture covered 
her mouth. She licked her lips. Not 
water; thicker, pungent . . . familiar. 


She glanced downward. She was 
lying, not in thin mud or a puddle of 
rain, but in thick oil. It must, she 
thought wildly, be a natural pool, 
oozing to the .surface. That meant a 
potentially huge field requiring little 
drilling. Just drop in the pumps and 
suck it out. The company would be 
pleased. 

The boat, the boat . . . she forced 
herself ahead. Hand, knee, hand, knee. 

. . . Maybe it wouldn’t notice her, a 
dim, slow-moving little lump in the 
darkness. Her head bumped some- 
thing: the side of the boat. 

Up now, she ordered herself Hand 
grip gunwale, other hand grip, pull . . . 
pull, damnit! 

Her head was over the side. Ahead, 
still secure beneath the center .seat, 
was the .small metal locker holding 
the charges. It was neatly latched and 
untouched. She started to pull herself 
into the boat. 

Something made her no.se wrinkle. 

Creosote. 

T 

■ hey found the boat and the rem- 
nants of the tent a week later. The 
hurricane had .spent its strength and 
petered out over Alabama. 

“Damn shame,” Hardin muttered, 
kneeling to pick up a battered, brok- 
en shape. “This might’ve been the 
radio.” 

“Might,” agreed his disconsolate 
companion. Weinberger had worked 
in Styrene with both missing geolo- 
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gists. His eyes surveyed the storm- 
battered .swamp, the bayou behind 
them w'here an iron ring was still tied 
to a stump of eypress. It was all they’d 
found of the survey party’s missing 
outboard. 

Nearby was a small pool of oil, a 
smudge on the earth. Stains showed 
it had reeently been modestly larger. 
Shreds of clothing lay scattered 
around and within the stained soil. 

“Looks like the storm tore the 
clothes right off their backs.” 

Hardin had his hands on his hips 
and nudged the blackened fragments 
of polyester and nylon. "Hundred 
twenty mile-per-hour w'inds could do 
that, sure. Looks like they found st)me 
oil, too.” 


"Afraid not, Sheriff.” Weinberger 
eyed the stained earth and the hit of 
fluid remaining with an experienced 
gaze, and indicated the traces of two 
similar pools nearby. “They must have 
had it with them, though I’m damned 
if I can figure why. That old geezer 
hack upstream .said they bought only 
gas from him.” 

A glint of metal caught his eye, 
and he bent to recover an oil-stained 
lump of dull gold-colored slag. It was 
about the size of a belt buckle. 

“Wonder what this was?” He 
chucked it aside and sighed. “Oh, the 
oil? It’s fresh, new. Hasn’t come out 
of the ground. No, I’m afraid they 
didn’t find anything at all. . . 
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Usually we hear of parents who have difficulty "letting go" of 
their children. In "Letters to Mother" we are presented with the 
reverse situation , . . to the nth degree. Chet Williarnson. in addi- 
tion to contributing to F&SF' in the past, has also written for 
Playboy, The New Yorker and Twilight Zone. 


Letters to Mother 

BY 

CHET WILLIAMSON 


D 

ear Mother, 

I suppose that writing a letter to 
you now is foolish. Mo.st people would 
say that you’re gone, beyond hearing. 
Father would. But you’re too real to 
me, too alive and vital, for me to ever 
think of you as completely gone. My 
memories of you have been so rich 
and vivid — of walking in the garden 
with you, of how you used to fuss so 
over my dresses, of how understand- 
ing you were, both you and Father, 
when my marriage broke up. Those 
memories won’t die. Mother. 

I wish you could have seen Father 
at the funeral. He was so sad. He feels 
very guilty, I believe. If you’d have 
known how truly bad he feels, you 
never would have done what you did. 
It wasn’t right. Mother. I wi.sh you 
hadn’t done it, and I know Father 


feels the same way. He hasn’t seen 
Kathy since. 1 don’t think he will any- 
more. But I’ll take very good care of 
him. In spite of what he did, I still 
love him so. 

1 love yoc. too. Mother. Somehow, 
.somewhere, you’ll read this and you’ll 
know. I’ll put it in the little carved 
wooden box you brought me from 
Mexico. It will stay there, just as you 
stay in my thoughts. 

1 think of you constantly. 

Your loving daughter 

11 

ear Mother, 

I should have known it would be 
too good to last. 

He’s marrying her. Mother, marry- 
ing Kathy. I thought that a year — and 
has it been a whole year since you left 
us? — - would make him forget her. 
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but it was you he wanted to forget, 
Mother. 

They had been seeing each other 
behind my back the whole time — 
and I felt like such a fool when I 
found out, 1 asked him why, and he 
told me that he needed someone to 
love him; and when I said / loved him, 
he laughed at me and kissed me and 
said that what he needed was more 
than I could give. I got angry then, 
Mother, and asked how he could be 
sure that she loved him. She was so 
young, and how did he know she 
wasn’t ju.st interested in his money? 

That made him mad then, and he 
told me he knew she loved him be- 
cause she had agreed to the proce- 
dure when it was time. You wouldn’t 
know about the procedure. Mother. 
The Burdick Procedure is its full 
name, after the man who developed 
it. I don’t understand the details, but 
if one person is dying, another, 
healthy, person can be linked to him 
somehow, so that the healthy body 
acts to keep the dying one alive. It’s 
very new, but they think that both 
people can be kept alive far beyond 
their normal life spans. Some of the 
people who helped in the first experi- 
ments said that they could actually 
share the thoughts of the other per- 
son, but they didn’t go all the way, 
because once the link is made, there’s 
no going back. The pair can no long- 
er live apart. And neither one can do 
anything — not even watch the video 
— so it’s a true sacrifice on the healthy 


one’s pan. Ibougb ll s a brain Kill 
thing to ibiiik III a husbanil anil wllr 
.sharing their thoughts and memories 
for who knows how long — maybe 
forever. If only you and Father couki 
have done that. It would have been 
like making your love immortal. 

But he and Kathy filled out the 
papers, and he told me that that was 
how he knew she loved him. So 1 
went to see her. Mother. It was the 
first time I ever met her face-to-face, 
and I was so surpri.sed. I knew she 
was young, but she doesn’t look any 
older than 1, Mother., 

I asked her if she really loved him, 
and of course she told me she did; 
and when 1 asked her if she loved his 
money, too, she just .said that certain- 
ly that was part of it, that Father 
wouldn’t be the man he was without 
his money. Then I said that since Fa- 
ther was so much older than she, it 
was likely that he would die first, and 
was she really ready to go through 
with the procedure. Oh Mother, she 
smiled just like a crocodile, and 1 
knew she was lying. But she only said 
of course she would, that it would be 
a pleasure to spend all those years 
sharing the thoughts of a man like 
Father. 

! couldn’t talk to her anymore af- 
ter that. To love someone as much as 
I love Father, and to see him throw 
his life away (and yours, too. Moth- 
er!) over a whore like that is more 
than I can bear. 

I will not go to the wedding, Moth- 
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IT. You can rest secure in that knowl- 
edge. 

I think of you constantly. 

Your loving daughter 

III 

L^ear Mother, 

I knew it all along. Three years. 
Such a little time for love to fade, and 
such a great love as Kathy claimed 
she had. He’s dying of cancer. Moth- 
er, as I’m sure she feared most. I’m 
sure she wished that he would have 
had a stroke, or died in an accident, 
or gotten ill and quickly faded some- 
where on one of his visits to the oth- 
er side of the world, .so she couldn't 
have gotten there in time. But she 
played the odds and lost. There is 
plenty of time for the procedure. 

1 saw him today. He looks so frail 
that it would break your heart, and all 
he could say was thank God. Thank 
God for Kathy and the procedure. 
And she sat there in the corner, pale 
as death, tears in her eyes and her lips 
clamped shut, not .saying a word. I 
looked at her while he was clenching 
my hand with all his strength, as if I 
could keep him from slipping away 
before it was time, before tomorrow’s 
procedure was done. I looked at her. 
Mother, and I saw so much fear that 
she made Father look brave in com- 
parison. She got up and left the room, 
and Father said to me, she’s a good 
woman, she’s so good to me — just 
nervous is all, just nervous. 


I followed her and talked to her in 
the lounge. I won’t, she said. I won’t 
do it; no one can make me. She was 
actually crying. Mother. I didn’t know 
that she could cry. You signed the 
papers, I told her. When you married 
him, you agreed to. But she said she 
wouldn’t, that it was stupid, like bury- 
ing wives with dead kings, and that 
there was nothing in the papers that 
said she had to. I asked to see them 
then, and she had them right in her 
purse. Oh, she was so clever, so ready 
for anything. But .she was right. 1 read 
all through them, and there was no 
way to force her to do it. Then, I said, 
if you’re not going to do it, why are 
you crying? She looked at me as if 1 
were some kind of monster, and told 
me that she loved him. But suddenly I 
realized the truth. You won’t get any 
money, 1 said. If you don’t do it, you 
won’t get a cent. And I could sec 
from her face that I was right. But she 
said she didn’t care, that she’d rather 
be alive and poor. 

I went back to Father’s room then, 
and asked him if he really wanted to 
undergo the procedure instead of 
drifting off into a quiet sleep, and he 
told me yes, that he did not want to 
die. I asked him. Mother, what there 
was about death that terrified him so. 
Was he afraid that there wouldn’t be 
an afterlife? And he cried, and he told 
me he was afraid there would be, and 
that he would see you there. Mother, 
and he couldn’t bear that. 

Oh Mother, it’s not becau.se he 
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doesn’t love you; it’s because he does. 
And I cried, too, and held him, loving 
him so much and wanting him to be 
happy, and loving you too. Mother. 
And then I came home, trying to 
think of what I could do for Father. 
Please help me find the answer. Moth- 
er. 1 will listen for your voice. 

I think of you constantly. 

Your loving daughter 

IV 

ear Mother, 

Father and I are together now. It 
was so simple. I called Kathy that 


night, and we worked It otd I'he 
next morning — this past morningi’ A 
year ago? Time means so little now 
— I signed all my property over to 
her, so now she has what she wanted, 
and she gave me the papers, and now 
I have what 1 suppo,se / always want- 
ed. Father and I are as close as we can 
be. 

Kathy’s and my age were nearly 
the same, height and weight were 
similar, and our blood types were 
identical — that was the key to it all. 
And why would hospital personnel 
check? Why would they think anyone 
else would offer herself as a substi- 
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tute? And even if they find out the 
truth, it’s too late now to change it. 

Oh Mother, Father was so surpris- 
ed to find himself with me! It was just 
in time, too — he had slipped into a 
coma in the morning. But 1 brought 
him back to life. / did it. I explained 
to him — thought to him, as my 
thoughts reach out to you now — 
what had happened, and he was ang- 
ry. He actually believed that Kathy 
had wanted to and that 1 had stopped 
her, though I told him the whole 
truth. Still he was angry. 

And then I learned that I was 
stronger than he was — my thoughts. 


Mother — and that I could calm him, 
although he can still be angry or sad 
in a very small part of himself, a hid- 
den part that we don’t share. Not yet. 

It’s so good now that we’re all to- 
gether again. You are with us. Moth- 
er, just as you have always been with 
me. Sometimes Father is bad, and 
wants to think about Kathy. But I 
won’t let him. We don’t think about 
her at all anymore. 

We think about you. Mother. 

We think of you constantly. 

Your loving daughter 
Your faithful husband 
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George Zebrowski offers a stimulating new story about a sterile, 
post-plague United States and a 119-year-old president who is 
implementing a foreign policy based on treason. Mr. Zebrow- 
ski’s latest book (as editor) is NEBULA AWARDS 21 (HBJ). 


Behind the Night 

BY 

GEORGE ZEBROWSKI 


BeMnd the night . . . somewhere afar 
.Some white tremendous daybreak. 

—Rupert Brooke 

c 

lear nights let in the cold of 
space. Earth loses its heat and is open 
to the void, 

1 tensed with fear and gulped the 
crisp October air, halting my exoske- 
leton. Finally 1 relaxed enough for 
the walking-bones to respond again 
to my muscles, and 1 continued my 
march toward the crumbling spire of 
the Washington Monument. If, by 
some quirk of time, he might have 
seen me, Thomasjefiferson would have 
observed a grotesque, motorized co- 
lossus striding across the deserted 
city, steel soles snapping on the as- 
phalt. The stars twinkled fitfully, as if 
to keep from freezing. 


My muscles ached from the ske- 
leton’s stretching gait, but I was de- 
termined to go the distance. It was 
one of my remaining holds on life, a 
ritual victory of decaying flesh over 
the hard pavement, of stubbornness 
over space. Few triumphs were left to 
me. I loosened and contracted within 
my elaborate cane, grateful that it 
was powerless to move without the 
feeble impetus of my nervous system. 

Cold crept into my lungs; breath 
fogged my glasses. The surgeon who 
might have given me new eyes was 
dead, and he had not lived to teach 
anyone else his skills. 1 turned right 
before the monument and circled 
back toward my house. The asphalt 
ended. 1 came onto broken concrete, 
which sharpened my mechanical foot- 
falls. Echoes flew among the empty 
brownstones and deserted ofBce build- 
ings, cracking like distant gunshots. 
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1 was in the last stretch now, gri- 
macing at the moon and stars, weary 
of confronting the truth about the 
world and my place in it. They were 
all long dead on l.una and in the sta- 
tions — the trained, highly molivaied 
men and women who hy now should 
have been commanding bases on the 
planets were skeletons inside ex- 
hausted life-supports. All contact had 
ceased by the turn of the century. 

I approached the house, marched 
up the ramp, and stopped; then slow- 
ly I stepped out of the metal bones. 
Harth’s weary pull dragged at me as 1 
shuffled to the heavy oak door. The 
knob .seemed unyielding as 1 grasped 
its coldness, pushed the door- open, 
and went inside. 1 stumbled to the 
study and sat down in the high -backed 
chair by the book wall. 

A shape sat in the chair that faced 
the french windows. 

“Is that you, Jake?” I asked. 

“Yes, it’s me.” 

The emptying world outside crum- 
bled away. Infinities pressed in at the 
windows. 

“How’s your wife, Jake?” 1 askec(, 
trying to make small talk. It was all 
that Jake and his wife could do to .sca- 
venge in the local .stores for durable 
provisions. There was enough for per- 
haps a million people, but Washing- 
ton would never see that many again. 
The food would outlast the citizenry. 

“She’s fine, Mr. Pre.sident.” 

“Please, Jake, call me Henry,” I 
insisted. 


“I’m sorry, Mr. Sayre.” Jake would 
never come any closer to familiarity. 

Wind beat at the windows. A pane 
shattered upstairs; there was a sud- 
den draft, and the lights flickered. I 
wondered how many lines would have 
to fail in order to shut down the reac- 
tors. .Something crashed outside the 
front door. 

“I’ll see to it, Jake.” My heart 
quickened as I stood up. 

When I opened the front door, I 
saw that the wind had knocked down 
my walking-bones. The huge skeleton 
lay on its back across the ramp. There 
was no quick way to stand it up again, 
I realized. Jake would have to rig a 
pulley from the second-floor balcony. 

What have we come to? I asked, 
imagining my lifeless body in the ex- 
oskeleton. What do you do when you 
can’t shake deep disappointment in 
the way you did when young? You 
could count on disappointments to 
come and go in those days; you could 
force your blinders back on and de- 
mand happiness. Maybe you were 
really happy then and merely sour 
now? No — you won’t get over it; 
you’ve beaten life for the last time; 
this is the truth of things, and you 
finally see the terror of it; nothing 
will ever open your eyes to hope 
again. The universe-beast has always 
watched you, ready to trample you to 
death as soon as it suspected that 
you’d glimpsed its true nature; it can’t 
stand to be revealed and understood; 
above all, it hates to be expected. 
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There will be no Jake to lift me back 
into life with a pulley when I fall 
down. 

I sat up in bed and pushed the 
button on the night table. The seere- 
tary of defense faded into view on the 
far wall. 

“What is it, Cy?” 

"Wake up, Henry.” 

“I’m listening.” 

“The fleet’s moved off the Afriean 
shore, twenty ve.ssels on a eourse for 
Florida, from our readings. The mis- 
siles are targeted.” 

“Come off it, Cy.” 

“I know your views, Henry, but we 
can’t just sit by and let it happen. It’s 
proeeeding in the way I predieted.” 

“We can’t do anything else.” 

“We .sure as hell can!” 

His old brain seemed to need dan- 
ger to keep alert. 

“Maybe the Soviets are behind this, 
de.spite appearances.” 

“No, no, Cy, they’re fading ju.st as 
we arc. Look, it’s two. Let’s talk in the 
morning. We’ll know more.” 

“Very well, Mr. President,” he said 
sounding as if I might see it his way 
by then. 

The .screen darkened. C;y’s fears 
slipped into me like cold stones. We 
lived comfortably enough, but the 
plague denied us a generation with 
which to take hold of the future. Cy 
couldn’t accept that it was a choice 
between cmptine.ss and the invaders. 
They would come anyway after we 


were all gone. It wasn’t a matter of 
barbarians at the gates, but of neces- 
.sary migrations. New peoples would 
fill our emptying .spaces, I told my.self 
as I drifted back into sleep. 

I stood up by the bed and stepped 
intt) my slippers. 

“Good morning, Henry,” Dr. Fein 
.said. “Cy’s outside.” 

“I know. I’ll see him after you.” 

“Oh no, you won’t,” Dr. Fein sang 
out, shaking her gray head. “You'll 
nap after this shot.” 

“Do you believe you can keep me 
going much longer, Phyl?” 

“Of course — all the researchers 
feel better on this .stuff, if we can 
keep working for another year, we 
may gain thirty.” The trembling in 
her face seemed to be lessening, but I 
couldn’t be sure. 

“It’s probably just the pep talks 
you give yourselves,” I said. “We’re 
all likely too far gone to reverse the 
decay. It takes younger bodies to 
make immortals.” 

“Decay? It’s only chemistry, Hen- 
ry. Bodies can be cleaned and re- 
newed, cell by cell. Your 119 years 
prove that.” 

“But you still can’t get anyone to 
reproduce.” 

“That’s more complex. Environ- 
mental poisoning was nothing com- 
pared to what we did to the human 
body. Our immune drugs killed the 
plagues, hut we were left with few 
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who were young or healthy enough 
to reproduce, and no scientific com- 
munity to carry on research or even 
teach. There just aren’t enough Ameri- 
cans left to do the work that needs to 
be done." 

“What was the last estimate?" 

“Fewer than a hundred thousand.” 

“Give me the injection and get 
out of here.” I sat down on the bed 
and watched her draw the clear liq- 
uid into the syringe. I lay down and 
closed my eyes. The needle pricked 
my arm. Phyl covered me with a 
blanket. I felt tenderne.ss toward her. 

“You’ll see, Henry,” she .said soft- 
ly, “you’ll .see.” 

“Phyl, do you really believe your 
ova will produce eggs again?” I asked. 

“It’s possible,” she said. 

I smiled. “When you’re ready. I’ll 
service you.” 

“Foul mouth,” she said as she left. 

I felt drowsy. Deserted cities stood 
in my mind. Clocks marked unimagi- 
nable lengths of time as I imagined 
the liquid slipping through my body, 
cleaning cells, boosting immune pro- 
cesses, carrying me back through end- 
less ages toward my younger self. . . . 

C'.y Kneale was watching me from 
the foot of my bed. The lines in his 
face were like cracks in dried mud, 
and it seemed that they should run 
up and cover his bald head. 

Henry, are you awake?” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“The fleet’s course is unchanged. 


They’re behaving as if we’ll do no- 
thing.” 

“But they’re not hostile.” 

Cy grimaced, deepening his cracks. 

“We have the room for them,” I 
added. 

“'niis is our country, Henry. We 
must protect it for the time when we 
start growing again. And we will, we 
will, even if we have to start turning 
out new people in steel wombs.” 

“If we last—” The swiftness of the 
dying shook me again. Human science 
is too frail, I thought. Destroy the 
practitioners, the teachers, and only 
books are left. Knowledge goes slow- 
ly then, creeping again toward basics 
and old triumphs. New peaks can’t 
even be attempted. Phyllis Fein was a 
fifth-rater, by her own admission. It 
would take her years to do what a 
first-rate team might do in a few 
months. She had been lucky up to 
now. 

“Henry,” Cy began again, “you took 
an oath.” 

“What do you want? You want me 
to get ready to kill? How many?” 

“There are twenty ships. Maybe 
twenty thou.sand people.” 

“I don’t want to keep them out, 
and neither do you. Be honest.” 

“They’re going to invade our coun- 
try, Mr. President.” 

“Let them.” 

“You can’t be serious! What about 
your constitutional duty?” 

“You’re inflexible, Cy. Too much 
has changed.” 
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“You’re refusing to face facts.” 

“They're not an army, C;y." 

“Florida will be their beachhead,” 
Cy continued. “They’ll secure the state 
capital. In time they'll come and oc- 
cupy Washington.” 

“We’ll be gone by then.” I sat up 
and examined my hands, looking for 
signs of improvement. The fingers 
were still gnarly, the skin still loo.se 
and .spotted. 

“It’s treason! We can’t let them 
see that we're weak and unwilling to 
defend our land.” 

1 ga/ed into his sunken gray eyes. 
’’You’ll obey your commander in 
chief,” 1 .said. His wrinkled face re- 
laxed, weary with fear. “Do you think 
I’m mad?” 

“Don’t make fun of me, Henry.” 
He .seemed genuinely hurt and sad- 
dened. “You’re not mad, ju.st very 
wrong. Maybe this is the end.” 

“Well, don’t ju.st lie down and 
die,” I said, trying to cheer my dam- 
aged .Secretary. 

“At least consider warning them 
off. Think of the legalities!” 

“Don’t worry, Cy,” I said, feeling 
tired again. So much for Phyl’s po- 
tion. “You could shoot me,” I mum- 
bled, but he didn’t hear me. 

The missile’s eyes became my own. 
1 opened them and saw the fleet be- 
low as 1 dropped toward it. 

My eyes exploded, burning my 
brain. 

1 blinked. Afternoon sunlight fil- 


tered into my bedroom through the 
flim.sy white curtains. I'he air seemed 
warmer, as if spring were near. 

1 sat up, feeling clearheaded. I got 
out of bed and walked over to the 
window. My fallen walking-bones still 
lay below. I pu.shed open tbe win- 
dows and took a deep breath. Jake’s 
wife came in as 1 turned around. 

“Where’s Jake, I.eonore? He usual- 
ly comes in.” 

“Sir, he died la.st night.” She placed 
my tray on the breakfast table. 

“What? Didn’t the doctor see him?” 

’’There wasn’t enough serum. 
Takes a long time to make it, the doc- 
tor said.” She bowed her head, but I 
sensed that she was not greatly af- 
fected. 

“I’m sorry. I’m very sorry.” 

“He was very old.” 

“He was a kid of seventy-seven!” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, .sir. Jake 
is at peace. I’ll be bere if you ring.” 
She turned and left the room. 

We’re old, but we look forward, I 
thought, as if there were a place to go 
to, a place waiting. 

I felt stronger, even if most of it 
was due to rest. I went back to the 
bed, picked up my robe, and slipped 
it on easily. I sat down at the table, 
swallowed my megavitamins with 
orange juice, and began to sip my cof- 
fee as 1 remembered one spring morn- 
ing when I had made love to my wife. 
Alicia, I have not forgotten. 

So much would be forgotten when 
we were all gone. New things would 
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arise, and also be lost one day; and 
there was no place in which the lost 
might be gathered. 

I looked around the room, and 
suddenly infinity was again pressing 
in at ever)' window. 

I was a moose, wading in a stream 
and drinking the water that ran down 
from the glacier. The icy liquid bathed 
my haunches, making me urinate. I 
stared blandly, at home in the world 
around me. . . . 

"They’ll be off our coast in a few 
days." f^y’s voice hovered over my 
bed. “ilow long are you going lo 
dither? It’s lime to act!” 

Phyl’s cheeks were flushed as 1 
made love to her. She and I were tak- 
ing hold of the future, mingling our 
genetic inheritance, projecting our- 
selves forward in time. . . . 

“Henry, wake up!” 

I opened my eyes and struggled to 
focus them. Cy was not in the bed- 
room, but on the screen. 1 peered at 
him through half-closed eyelids. Phyl 
wrapped herself around me. Her body 
was firm, demanding as she yielded. 1 
fought the fatigue that flowed through 
my limbs. . . . 

“Look at a human being and what 
do you see?” .she asked. “A creature 
so temporary that it must above ail 
el.se devote it.self to its own repro- 
duction. Two sexes fnake as much as 
po.s.sible out of judgments made on 
the basis of plumage and the sight of 


each other’s genitalia. The looks that 
pass between men and women speak 
of selection, of an impersonal pro- 
cess. These are not creatures who be- 
long to themselves, Henry. These are 
relay-race runners. . . .” 

I preferred my dream-discussion 
with Phyl to (y’s ravings. 

“We are lust, but we don't last,” 1 
said. 

She smiled and said, “When you 
look at a human being, you see the 
outer, visible fulfillment of the gene.s. 
Attraction is a respon.se to this out- 
ward display of wares. It’s best dis- 
played in dance. All the best mo- 
ments of variant positions can be 
seen. . . .” 

Smiling couples paraded in the 
park, arm in arm. Selection was over 
for them; they had found each other. 

“Children are chances cast into 
the future. That explains the inno- 
cent arrogance of those who have 
them. The future is ours! We have 
thrown our anchors into it!” 

“Perhaps we should become our 
own posterity,” I said, thinking that 
we were a castrated nation. Our sense 
of the future was gone. There was no 
social fabric into which the individu- 
al could weave himself and survive 
death. . . . 

’’They’re getting ready, Henry!” 
C^y’s voice boomed. “They’ll be land- 
ing soon!” He recited a litany of 
phrases, and they all came down to 
mass murder. 

I realized that sexual infidelity 
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would be- a killing matter for (^y; it 
would not be enough for him to 
chase the stranger's genes away from 
the contest; they would have to be 
removed entirely from the game. . . . 

"Mr, President, you must come 
down to the War Room!” 

Phyl was smoking a cigarette. Her 
eyes sparkled. “The child fulfills the 
parents’ godlike desires,” she .said. 
“Lovers al.so extend themselves into 
the unknown through each other. If 
possible, we would project ourselves 
into every part of the universe, until 
we could feel it as we feel our own 
bodies. . . .” 

“Mr. President!” 

“Why should I bother?” 1 asked 
sleepily. 

“You’re aware that decisions can 
be made without you? The vice-presi- 
dent is here, and the Senate as well.” 

The vice-president was half blind; 
the .so-called Senate was an old wom- 
an and three codgers who weren’t up 
to one good stem-winder collectively. 
As the government’s medical officer, 
Phyl would never declare me incom- 
petent, 

“O.K., I’ll come,” I said finally, not 
wanting Cy to even try. “Send the 
car.” 

“I’ll .send one even if 1 have to 
drive it my.self.” 

It would be nice to see people. I 
closed my eyes as the screen faded. 
Lovers displayed themselves in the 
park behind my lids, giving assurance 
that there would be a future. 


“Why do you bother to smoke?” I 
asked Phyl as she came back into my 
field of vision. “It’s bad for you,” 

“I don't inhale very deeply; you 
know that.” 

“What a wa.ste of tobacco.” 

“We all have more past than fu- 
ture,” .she said. 

“Unless your work succeeds.” 

“How do you feel?” 

“Sleepy, as if I’m growing again. 
Does that mean anything, or am I just 
tired?” 

“We’ll see.” 

I once .saw lightning fry a squirrel. 
It was unfair; all that space, but the 
bolt had seemed intent on piercing 
that small animal on exactly that bit 
of road. Yet tbe bolt had to strike 
somew'here; it was not free in that 
regard. The sonata of survival is unaf- 
fected by our views of it; we have yet 
to learn how to change more than a 
few notes without creating dis.so- 
nances. Life requires the deteriora- 
tion of the body, the dashing of hopes, 
the death of love, to produce a head 
full of fading thoughts. 

I was feeling weak when I came 
into the War Room that evening, Phyl 
had not arrived with my injection, 
but the thought that Cy might con- 
trive to declare me incompetent kept 
me going. I sat down in my swivel 
chair and faced the giant .screens. 

The left screen showed the incom- 
ing fleet as seen by cameras on the 
Florida coa.st; the middle screen pro- 
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vided a vertical satellite view; the 
right-hand screen was an ocean view 
from a robot vessel. 

I swung left and faced Cy. The 
Joint Chiefs sat behind him. Twt) .seats 
were empty. The uniforms «)f the 
three attending generals were dirty 
and wrinkled. 

“We must hit them now,” Cy said. 

Armstrong, Florman, and Engel- 
berg nodded behind him on cue. The 
room was too dark for me to see their 
eyes. 

“Let’s wait and see,” I said. 

“You’ll see, Henry,. It’s an inva- 
sion.” 

“I never said it wouldn’t be.” 

The big ships were releasing land- 
ing craft as we spoke. The view at my 
left pulled back to show the full size 
of the amphibious force. 

“Traditional assault landing,” Flor- 
man said in a low, growling voice, 
“no doubt about it.” 

The satellite view showed craft 
nudging up against the beach and re- 
leasing microbes. 

“What more do you need?” Cy de- 
manded. Behind him, Engelberg 
seemed to be asleep. 

The left- and right-hand screens 
were dark. The satellite view showed 
dark organisms spreading across the 
white beach. 

“They’re unopposed, Cy. This half 
of the planet is nearly deserted.” 

The left screen lit up. A man came 
up from the water. There were child- 
ren behind him. He was dark, stocky. 


and young. I had not seen someone 
so young in a long time. He was prob- 
ably not even forty. As he squinted in 
the bright sun and looked around, 
men and women in jeans, robes, and 
tunics gathered behind him. 

“A real military man,” I said. 

The children ran back and forth 
across the sand. I noticed a girl with 
tightly braided hair. 

“Those children are also our hold 
on the future,” I said. “You want me 
to depopulate posterity?” 

“Surrender — that’s what it is.” 
Cy put his face in his hands and wept. 

“Cy, they have no weapons,” I 
pleaded. “Trees mu.st obey the wind 
or break.” 

He looked up suddenly. “Their 
pricks and bellies are their weapons,” 
he said softly. “They’ll whelp all over 
our country while we die!” 

I shrugged. “Age can’t replace re- 
production.” 

“In time . . . ,” he started to say. 

“We’re not succeeding at longev- 
ity. Phyl is still not sure it will ever 
work.” 

We stared at each other from sep- 
arate islands. 

“If we kill them now,” he said 
slowly, “then it will be our children 
who will repopulate the continent.” 

“If we ever have them. You’d kill 
for that?” 

He sat up straight, and I knew that 
our conversation was over. “You’re 
incompetent, Henry. Phyl and the 
vice-president will be here soon to 
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take over unless you come to your 
senses and push back these hordes.” 

He was bluffing, I was sure. “A 
good cell is all the four of you will 
need,” I said as I sat back and drew 
the pistol from my shoulder holster. 
There was a victory left for me to 
win, after all, and I was grateful. 

The ants in the satellite view were 
people close up. Palms waved in a 
gentle breeze; turquoise waves lapped 
at the shore of a new universe of light 
and life as I faced Cy. 

“They’re ju.st immigrants, Cy. We’ll 
declare them citizens, if that will 
make you feel better. Our endle.ss 
winter for their .spring. Let them be- 
gin the world anew.” 

He gazed at me reproachfully. 

“There’s never been an answer for 
the likes of us,” I continued, “and we 
don’t need one. Leave us be, Cy. If we 
live, fine. Let them say that our persis- 
tence was brave.” 

Cy grunted and shifted in his chair. 
“Speak for yourself.” My finger tight- 
ened on the trigger. 

“We should have been du.st by 
now,” I said. 

He looked at me with despair and 
contempt. I felt his hatred as he .stood 
up. My trigger finger trembled; no 
one was going to cheat me of my last 
victory. Cy couldn’t fire nuclear mis- 
siles without removing me from of- 
fice first, and it was far from certain 
that the vice-president would coop- 
erate with him; but he could kill peo- 
ple with conventional robot bombers 


if he seized control of the War Room. 

“You’re giving it all away,” he 
said, and I was sure that he was going 
to lunge at me. 

But he turned and left, and I relax- 
ed my grip on the gun. 

Imagine they are us, I wanted to 
shout after him, if we could renew 
ourselves! 

I looked at the silent generals. It 
was too late for them to change mas- 
ters. 

Cy resigned, and I never .saw him 
again. 

M 

I ▼ By garden is not quite square; 
untrimmed hedges .soften the angles. 
The grass is tall, but the blades cower 
before the weeds. Fireflies hover near 
the ground at night, blinking like ex- 
ploding stars. 

1 sit here in the misty mornings. 
The garden seems a miniature jungle 
from .somewhere in time’s dawn, and 
I listen to my growing silence, won- 
dering if perhaps something is listen- 
ing to me. My thoughts fit together, 
seeking a clearer song. The past bleeds 
in my mental vise, whispering, we 
counted on you to secure our future, 
voices drowning in my inward sea of 
regrets. 

1 see Phyl’s dream of a .single im- 
mortal generation moving forward 
across the ages — a deathless river of 
life, once straight and now curve up- 
on meandering curve of convoluted 
custom, arcane ceremony, and un- 
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broken memory. Nothing is said di- 
rectly in this world: no face wears its 
true expression; no word carries its 
obvious meaning. And 1 conclude that 
the past is everything without death's 
forgetfulness. The fuiure will be the 
past; the pre.seni i.s pa.st; the past will 
never be past. 

But when I think of the reality — 
that when you’re dead they’ll put you 
somewhere in the earth to fall apart 
forever — my thoughts rise up and 
.seek alternatives. The stars will age as 
you decompose into du.st. And finally 
there will be only little bits of you, 
enduring until the earth and sun are 
gone, and you’ll be spread in the ever- 
black of space, not quite gone, still a 
part of something, but in reality noth- 
ing at all. . . . 

There is a listener in my vacant 
garden. He shapes my growing .still- 
ne.ss, and I feel that silence is the way 
to the rea.sonable shore. The .sea yields 
to my strokes as I struggle with my- 
self to land through the chaos of 
breakers, pulling to free myself from 
the .salty gullet of nature, but the 
bea.st’s slippery tongue continues to 
ta.ste me. . . . 

The mystery of the reasonable 
.shore beckons; beyond it waits a quiet 
continent of light, where I will cea.se 
to be what I was given to be — a hu- 
man beast who seeks to be every- 
thing and calls it tragedy when he 
fails, who carries death in his cells 
and cannot yet completely hate it. . . . 

Slowly, as 1 began to feel stronger 


and could no longer ignore the fact 
that Phyl’s treatment was working, 
my thoughts turned away from death. 
Longevity began to promise more than 
the dead end envisioned in my night 
thoughts. Kvery life is a miracle of 
some kind, passing through from 
somewhere to somewhere else. Peo- 
ple had tried to increase their kind of 
miracle by stamping their children 
with “invented here and nowhere 
else.” So why should 1 not reinvent 
myself' Why should 1 not .see what 
develops from this point onward? 

I had never really understood hu- 
man history, why people in groups be- 
have as they do. I still know only bits 
and pieces, but that’s all there i.s to 
understand. Social systems, those 
great temporal arks that .seek to .sail 
forever while individuals perish, have 
never been more in control of them 
.selves than individual.s; and perhaps 
it should not be otherwi.se. We need 
a partly uncontrollable universe, both 
social and natural, to draw us out, to 
use us up, to get the best out of us. nie 
leaves on the trees and the fires of 
the stars are no different. Inside and 
outside are the mysteries between 
which we drift, catching our flesh on 
difficulties, bloodying ourselves in 
doubtful victories, seeking certainties 
as we cry out to a nameless listener. 
It is just as right for me to go on living 
as it might have been for me to die. 1 
had come to the edge of everything 
and passed over to the other side. It 
remains for me to ensure that my con- 
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tinucd life docs not become a crime. 

Larger groups arc coming into 
Washington this spring. I watch them 
wander around, looking at the build- 
ings, staying in one place, then anoth- 
er. I keep out of their way. 

Sometimes they pu/zle over my 
fallen walking-bones in front of the 
house. I look forward to the day 
when the population increases, and 
I’ll be able to go out among people in 
safety, without attracting the atten- 
tion of the new authorities. 

Phyl visits me, but I wonder if she 
comes only out of .scientific curiosity. 
Her group in Bethesda must be very 
careful about calling attention to it- 
self 

“What will you do?” she asked me 
one afternoon in the garden. “You’ve 
dissolved the government, destroyed 
potentially harmful centers of infor- 
mation and control — what are you 
aiming at?” 

I shrugged. “To wander around, 
maybe fall in love.” 

She swallowed gently. “You’re just 
a lusty Southern boy at heart,” she 
said. 

“Perhaps someday I’ll have a bet- 
ter past.” 

“You’re looking far ahead.” 

She gave me my injection. 

“Your group will have to move,” I 
said after a silence. 

“Where can we go?” 

“There’s always the retreat in the 
mountains at norad Plenty of luxury 


R&R apartments there, and lab space, 
supplies. And I have the keys.” 

She looked worried. 

“Look,” I said, “it’s self-serving, 
sure, but we’ll need time to consider 
what we’ll do.” 

I felt tenderness for her. No one 
could say how long we would live or 
what our lives would become. I took 
ber hand and held it as she .sat down 
beside me on the bench. Sexuality, I 
realized, was not the only way of 
bringing novelty and vigor into the 
world. Long life might have some- 
thing in it also — opportunities for 
gn)wth and observation, the perspec- 
tives of vast memory, the chance to 
.see a new world grow in unexpected 
ways, deeper knowledge of another’s 
heart. 

She squeezed my hand. “I wonder 
what this world will make of itself 
But I have few illusions. They’ll be 
what we were, making the .same mis- 
takes.” 

“What illusions do you have left?” 
I a.sked, intrigued. 

“Perhaps we could become this 
world’s .secret memory, waiting for 
when the need arises. We can carry 
forward more than is in our genes, 
not through books and records and 
social customs, but as living persons.” 

“A beautiful idea,” I said, moved 
by the depth of her feelings. And I 
realized that in a sense I had become 
the father of a new country. My finger 
on the trigger had given it life. 

Phyl guessed my thought. “Don’t 
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flatter yourself, Henry. Cy couldn’t 
have killed all the invaders. More 
would have come in time.” 

1 laughed. “Kut with any luck I'll 
live long enough to tell a (all story 
about what happened." 

She let go of my hand, and tlie si- 
lence crept in between us, carrying 
its freight of weary truths. 

“You’re right,” 1 ,said finally. “I’ve 
had my victories. It’s time to live sim- 
ply and be anonymous.” 


She smiled wistfully. We gazed at 
each other, and 1 saw her beauty 
struggling back into her face, win- 
ning out again over time. 

“Our species is still in its age of 
First Things,” she said. “We have a 
chance now to escape the setbacks 
that occur with each death. We have 
a weapon against the amnesia of gen- 
erations. 1 hope we know how to use 
it.” 

“We’ll have to learn,” I said. 





"Hi! Allow me to introduce myself. I’m Woodford Woodchuck 
with a guesstimate on how much wood 1 would chuck if I would 
or could chuck wood. ” 



Installment 22: In Which The Land 
Echoes To The Sound Of An Ox Of A 
Different Color Being Cored 


Otpyri^ht ® hy 

Harlan Ellison’s Watching 


So this toothless, wild-eyed old 
bag lady comes up to me on the street, 
and she grabs hold of my sleeve, and 
she says, “Once upon a time, in a land 
so far away and so miserably poor 
that they couldn’t even afford a time- 
zone, there lived an authentic Village 
Wretch whose chief social activities 
were cadging cantaloupe rinds and 
vomiting on people's shoes.” 

This went on for years (she con- 
tinued. in an auctorial typographic- 
device that relieved me of the burden 
of having to use c]uotation marks) un- 
til one day an upwardly-mobile way- 
faring stranger came to town, and he 
looked around, and he decided there 
was room for a second-string, sort of 
wide-receiver Village Wretch; and he 
began cadging cantaloupe rinds and 
puking on people’s .shoes. He wasn’t 
had at it — something of a comer, 
everyone said — until one day he 
beat the original Village Wretch to an 
e.specially tasty cantaloupe rind, and 
then he yorked all over the penny 
loafers of the original Village Wretch, 
who made a big Who-Struck-John of 
it, brought the newcomer up on 
charges, and had him stoned to death. 

She stood there .staring at me, did 
the bag lady, as she concluded this 
touching tale of cottage indu.stry; and 
I said, “What is the underlying mural 
of this midrash, O Seer of the Streets?” 
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And she said, “Give me two dollars 
and fifty eents or I will breathe Bar- 
basol breath on you.” So 1 gave it to 
her, and .she slumped away, leaving 
me in an acute state of Aneedotus 
Interruptus; and I went about my 
business, deeply troubled in mind 
unto the Tenth Generation, until a 
few weeks ago when, at a meeting of 
the Board of directors of the Writers 
Guild of America, West — on which 1 
sit here in Hollywood until Septem- 
ber when my term is up and I’ll be set 
free — it came to me in full court 
press epiphany, what the breathtak- 
ing moral to her story had to be; 

I'he person who .screams the loud- 
est at having his Bass Wcejuns be- 
fouled (or his Gx Weejuns gored, 
whichever comes first), is the clown 
who’s been besmirching yours for as 
far back as you can remember. 

Which leads me to the controver- 
.sial subject of the colorization of old 
movies, a topic much in the news 
these days, a burning topic that has 
film directors foaming at the mouth. 
So crazyfying is this new technolog- 
ical gimmick to the fratority of 
auteurs that on November 1 2th, when 
Ted Turner’s SuperStation, WTBS in 
Atlanta, premiered the first showing 
of the “computer colorized” version 
of The Maltese Falcon, the Directors 
Guild of America (DGA) shlepped 
out the film’s writer-director, John 
Hu.ston, fitted with nose-breathing ap- 
paratus to alleviate his serious em- 
phy.sema, for a pre.ss conference. All 


acro,ss America -- and by satellite, 
one presumes, to the rest of the world 
— particularly to France where cineas- 
tes look on this “advance” with the 
sort of approbation usually reserved 
for Quisling, Himmler and the Vichy 
government — the great John Huston 
could be seen on news broadcasts, 
referring to those who had altered 
his 1941 cla.ssic as pimps, thugs and 
mole.sters of children. The old man 
was not happy; and if Ted Turner 
ever gives a damn about any public- 
opinion of his shenanigans, this little 
brouhaha bids fair to be the one that 
will give him the greatest pause. 

(I.et me interject that 1 am con- 
vinced that Turner, one of Forbes 
magazine’s 4()() wealthiest Americans, 
the kilowattage of whose hubris could 
light the entire length of the Auto- 
bahn for the re.st of the century, a 
man given to invoking the name of 
God when he needs moral justifica- 
tion for one of his frequent unfriend- 
ly corporate takeover forays, cares as 
much about negative public opinion 
as a yeti does about a U-2 flyover. ) 

There .sat the old man (himself 
once the cinematic voice of God), as 
bucolic-looking as Gregory Peck in 
To Kill a Mockingbird or Jimmy 
Stewart in Anatomy of a Murder, and 
he told us that Color Systems Tech- 
nolgy, one of the two hi-tech film- 
painting companies responsible for 
the tinting of such perennials as 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. Topper, Way 
Out West and Miracle on 34th Street, 
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Iiail savaged a great example of film 
as High Art, a movie designed to be 
shot in black and white, to be seen in 
black and white, to be preserved for 
all time and all film lovers in black 
and white. 

I did not disagree with his outrage, 
nor with his aesthetic judgments, nor 
with his passion. And if anyone has a 
right to an opinion on this matter, it 
is Huston. He not only tlirected The 
Maltese Falcon, he also wrote it. 

No disagreement with Huston on 
Hammett’s famous novel into Him 
Anyone who has ever .seen it knows 
just how good American movies can 
be when they’re done by men and 
women who combine talent and tech- 
nique with high ethical behavior. 

The Maltese Falcon, as ordered up 
by Turner in re.sponse to surveys that 
told him a generation of Porky ’s- 
lovers won’t stay tv-tuned to films in 
black and white, has all the filmic 
design order one finds in a Cobb sal- 
ad. It looks like shit. 

(And here’s another nail for the 
coffin being readied for me by those 
who say I’m an Elitist. Who gives a 
damn if Turner’s surveys are rightV. ) 
To hell with anyone loutish enough 
to need color to keep their minimal 
attention-.span fixed through the com- 
mercials. Casablanca (which is sup- 
posed to be next on the paint-by- 
numbers hit list ) and Treasure of the 
Sierra Maelre and His Girl Sunday 
and It Happened One Night were de- 
signed and art-directed for black and 


white. I'liey have .1 unilied look that 
is turned to spmai li by eolori/.atioii 
Anyone loutish enough not to per 
ceive that ought to he naileil to a 
movie seat and forced to watch end- 
less reruns of Top Gun or Monsignor. 
And to hell with them. 

So with agreement this strong, 
why was it that when Nicholas Meyer, 
a member of DGA and also one who 
sits on the Board of Directors of 
WCiAw with me, solicited our vote in 
aid of condemning the colori/ation 
process, I spoke against the motion? 
Though I finally joined in with my 
brother and sister writers on the 
Board, supporting the denunciation 
with a unanimous vote, why was it 
that I raged against Nick’s request in 
words and decibel-count usually ex- 
pended on producers who seek to 
circumvent the terms of our Mini- 
mum Basic Agreement? How is it that 
one who shudders at a Bogart as Sam 
Spade with a head that glows pessary 
pink as if he had spent the night in a 
cyclotron, can argue against a motion 
that condemns the atrocious tech- 
nique? And why is it that when we 
took a dinner break at that Board 
meeting, half a dozen other writers 
thanked me for what I’d said? 

Surely it was because for the great- 
er part of my, and their, lives we have 
been privileged to work at the no- 
blest craft the human race ever de- 
vised. The job of writing. 

What I said, unleashing an anger 
that has not abated in almost twenty- 
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five years of working in film and tele- 
vision, is that I found it both ironic 
and insulting that directors — who 
have butchered, altered, emasculated, 
corrupted, revised and once in a while 
by chance even bettered the work of 
writers to suit their own egos or artis- 
tic visions, to appease and suck up to 
the even more gargantuan ego of 
actors, to toady to creatively-tone- 
deaf producers, to avoid accusations 
of being politically incorrect, to latch 
onto trends at the cost of story in- 
tegrity, to warp the whole in defer- 
ence to some current special effects 
technique, and nine times out of ten 
without asking the creator whether 
s/he approved of the hatehet job — 
have the gall, the temerity, the chutz- 
pah, to ask writers to support their 
bleat of pain when f/teir vaunted artis- 
tic vision has been savaged! Fuck us 
over for fifty years . . . and then come 
smiling the smile of the crocodile, 
seeking solidarity against the ravening 
minions of commercial transience. 
Announce to the world and Cahiers 
du Cinema that they, the visionaries, 
the effectuators, the cathexians, are 
in fact the creators of the cinematic 
work, the auteurs, whole and 1am- 
bently perfect in their overviewing 
wi,sdom; that the .script is merely the 
“floor plan,” the “blueprint,” the 
rough materials from which they, in 
their photomontagic godhood, fashion 
the dreams that ennoble. Alter, for 
fifty years, what they wish, without 
regard to the primacy of interest of 


the writer who dreamed the dream in 
the first place; recast the role written 
for Sidney Greenstreet, to be played 
by Sammy Davis, Jr. in the more cor- 
rect view of the God-Director; decide 
the linchpin speech of the protago- 
nist, in which his entire character is 
limned, is unnecessary, is more “cine- 
matic” encapsulated in a zoom shot 
into the narrowing eyes; put on the 
possessive credit before the title even 
if it was an original screenplay; go on 
Entertainment Tonight and describe 
how s/he and the lead players worked 
out the real story, rewriting all that 
awful dialogue on the set as they went 
along; exclude the writer from the 
rehearsals and make him/her chilly 
unwelcome on the set; do all that and 
more . . . and then come like Hansel 
or Gretel .seeking bread crumbs to 
aid them in their trek through the 
nasty forest. Does this come down to 
a matter of personal pique? You’d 
damned well better believe it. Per- 
sonal pique filtered through me by 
fifty and more years of honest writers 
and wage hacks, mad geniuses and 
simple craft.spersons, great novelists 
taking a fling in films and kids who 
grew up with televi.sion wanting only 
to write movies. Pique channeled 
through me for all the uncountable 
hours of personal abuse, degradation, 
threats, arbitrary alterations, canceled 
contracts, lawsuits and lies told to 
the press and producers that it was 
because the writer did such a shitty 
job that the film was a dog, and that it 
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was only because of heroic efforts of 
the flawless director that anything 
was salvaged! I speak here, and I sjxtke 
at that WGAw Board of Directors 
meeting for every writer who cried 
and tore hair and raged in the privacy 
of his or her home when s/he was tak- 
en off a film because s/he wouldn’t 
knuckle under to the moronic demands 
of businessmen, conveyed through the 
director-posing-as-creator! 

( Let me digress for a second. Not 
really a digression, but a statement 
about Nick Meyer. 

(Nicholas Meyer is a writer of con- 
siderable distinction. A novelist and a 
scenarist whose body of work thus 
far commends him to the attention of 
anyone who thinks film is a serious 
art-form. As a director of such films 
as The Day After, Time After Time, 
The Seven Per Cent Solution and the 
second Star Trek movie, Nick has 
demonstrated both a wide eye and a 
keen sense in presenting material 
with rich subtexts. If 1 have differ- 
ences with him on several of these 
films, they are based on glitches that 
are wholly my own, and which need 
not concern him, or you, ever. 

( I’m not a friend of Nick Meyer’s, 
and I’m definitely not an enemy of 
Nick Meyer. We are friendly acquain- 
tances who have shared attendance 
at one dinner party, a number of 
evenings of WGAw Board meetings, 
some casual encounters at public 
functions, and .similar political posi- 
tions. From what I can tell, he’s a 


good guy, .ititl .III holt) M iii.iii I \i 
alreaily said I i oiisidi i liim a lalniii d 
man. That I spoke against Nu k's ap 
peal at that meeting, had nothing to 
do with him. He was only the mes 
senger and, I fear, he was only the guy 
who happened to be standing in the 
tunnel when the shrapnel hit. 

(1 wish to make this distinction 
clear, for him, and for my readers. As 
one who holds dual union credentials, 
in the DGA and the WGAw, it was 
absolutely appropriate for Nick Meyer 
to be the one to carry the appeal to us. 
Let no reader make the mistake of 
thinking that my anger and passion 
were intended as a manifestation of 
pique at Nick. ) 

No one who loves movies, no one 
who believes this is a legitimate art- 
form, no one who honors the work 
of the known and unknown thousands 
who have labored on films good and 
bad and merely mediocre, can ap- 
prove of the colorization practice. I 
had to make that WGAw vote unani- 
mous. It was not only the right thing 
to do, it was the only thing to do. 

When the computerized coloring 
concept was first announced, some 
years ago, I thought it was at least 
intriguing. When the first film to be 
so treated was released, a pastelized 
rendering of one of my all-time favor- 
ites, Topper, I bought it and viewed it. 
It was so-so. Nothing very good there 
— I knew damned well that George 
and Marion Kerby’s Hispano-Suiza (or 
whatever it is) was creamy white, not 
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the bilious yellow someone had de- 
cided it ought to be — but nothing 
much terribly bad, either. It looked 
amateurish; it looked hastily pro- 
ce.ssed; it looked like a diversion, in 
much the way one looks on 3-1); mild- 
ly amusing, but not worth taking 
seriously. 

Wtien they colored Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, even with Jimmy Cagney’s 
glowing pink head like a balloon 
about to detach it.sclf from his body, 1 
couldn’t get too worked up: I’d always 
seen the black and white film in color 
in my head, anj'way. And I sorta sup- 
posed that if they’d considered it at 
the time it was being made, they 
might well have opted to do it in 
Technicolor. Certainly, if there was 
ever a b&w film that cried for color it 
was Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

But when Turner came away from 
his brief ownership of MGM with a 
film library of great memories, that 
he then culled for one hundred films 
to be laid in the line of the moving 
Crayola, I became distressed. And 
now we see The Maltese Falcon, and 
now we understand that there were 
films intended for the chiaroscuro of 
magisterial design unity; and we real- 
ize that what Turner and his techno- 
thugs are doing is the rape of an 
American art treasure. 

Apart from the .sinister and deeply 
disturbing copyright questions even 
now being considered by the general 
counsel of the Copyright Office, even 
apart from all the ae.sthetic revulsion 


we feel, there is the problem of the 
marketplace. With colored versions 
of these films being played on free tv 
and wending their way to cable or 
pay-tv, the audience for the.se films in 
their pristine state will dwindle. Kids 
simply have no sense of history, and 
as they have been steadily brain- 
washed to accept nothing but roast 
beef red and car crashes, what will be 
the inducement for them to pay out 
money to go to the few art revival 
houses left in this country, to see a 
black and white version of, say, Casa- 
blanca. which they get for free on 
the little box and which they know 
oughtta he in color? 

When 1 tell people that 1 still u.se a 
manual typewriter, not even an elec- 
tric, much less a word-processor, they 
look at me as if I’m the king of the 
Luddites. Yet, it seems only sane and 
rational to me, that one adopts the 
level of technology that most conveni- 
ently permits one to produce the work 
at the highest level of craft, and 
eschews anything beyond that as 
merely playing with a new toy. I sup- 
po.se that’s the core of my objection 
to colorization. We don’t really need 
it. The universe doesn’t really need 
an aquatint rendering of those stark 
vistas and black and white emotions 
we know by heart from Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre. We do continue to 
need the arrangement of shadows 
out of which Bogart steps in The 
Maltese Falcon. 

It’s like going to .see a club act in 



which a whistling clog performs ‘‘'I'lic 
Stars and Stripes Korever." Once, it's 
interesting; more than once it’s 
merely a curiosity. That has very little, 
if anything, to do with art. And 
pandering to the corrupted tastes of 
a generation of kids for whom movies 
are nothing more than a prelude to 
getting laid, is loathsome in every 
way. 

None of the foregoing withstand 
ing, when Nick Meyer came to the 
Board and .said, rally round the Hag, 
boys and girls, even feeling as I do 
about this matter, my instant reaction 
was: big fuckin’ deal! Now you’re un- 
happy. Now you know how it feels. 
Too damned bad, directors. You are 
the ones who’ve done it to us with 
impunity forever, and now you squeal 
like pigs that they’re doing it to you! 

The Philistines have invaded your 
holy environs and you don’t like it. But 
that won’t stop you from continuing 
to do it to us. Becau.se with the power 
to change, comes the power to de- 
mand more money, and artistic con- 
trol, and devil take the hindmost . . . 
which has traditionally been the 
writers. 

Whether the directors win this 
one, or lo.se this one, they’ve made 
the Writers (luild their bedfellow; 


but if ihfi'c IS ewn out' wilier oiil 
there who Ihmks lh.il s he t .in si t 
the hideous parallel, who Ihmks th.il 
this will bring forth a wellspring of 
compa.ssion for those of us who labor 
at the words before they ever .see the 
project, then I .submit that the writer 
ain’t living in the same arena the rest 
of us know. 

The directors are having their ox 
gored by a man even more ruthle.ss, 
even crasser than they. And dem wid- 
d!e folk.ses doesn’t wuv it even a wid- 
die. To which reaction I fear 1 can 
display very little compassion. Good, 
I say! Good, you fat-assed bunch of 
.self-anointed Michelangelos. Suffer, 
mudderfuggers! Get just a tiny taste 
of the bile we have to swallow every 
day, on every job, in Hollywood. 

You got us to go along with you 
this time, because it is a terrible thing. 
For directors, for writers, for film 
lovers of all times and all places. 

But do try to remember why you 
felt so badly, and how it felt, during 
this first, brief moment of your incon- 
venience. Because it is what lies at 
the heart of why so many of us hate .so 
many of you. 

Color you blue right now. (ailor 
us crimson always. 
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Agents 
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I. 

'I'hf ABC’s of Avenue 1) 

w 

W W hat the hell did a guy 
with cojones need two real lungs for 
anyway? 

Rafael Ernesto Miraflores asked 
himself this far-from-hypothetical 
question as he sauntered with mock 
bravado down Avenue D toward his 
appt)intment at the chop-shop. His 
chest already felt empty, as if a 
bloody-handed butcher had scooped 
out his lights with a laugh and a 
swipe. A stiff wire of cold seemed to 
have been rammed up his spine beside 
his nerve .sheath, as if the metamed- 
ium — not content with already occu- 
pying his every waking thought — had 
.somehow infiltrated its supercon- 
ducting threading into his very body. 
Me felt really lousy, for .sure, won- 


dering if he was doing the right thing. 
But what other choice did he have, if 
he wanted an agent? 

And want one he most certainly 
did. Not only was one’s own agent 
the source of an intrinisic fa.scination 
and status, but it repre.sented vast 
power, a way out of the Net. 

Too bad Rafe was going to have to 
step outside the law to get one. 

Overhead, the hot summer sun 
hung in the smogless New York sky 
like an idiot’s blank face, happy in its 
ignorance of Rafe’s troubles. No indi- 
cation of whether he had made the 
right choice seemed forthcoming 
from that direction, so Rafe .swung 
his gaze back down to the street. 

Avenue I) itself was filled with 
pedestrians, Rafe’s fellow dwellers in 
the Net. Occasionally a small, noise- 
less electricart threaded its way 
among them, bearing its official oc- 
cupant on .some arcane business an 
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agent couldn’t handle. Below Rale’s 
feet the mag-leV trains rushed through 
their vacuum-chutes like macroscop- 
ic models of the information surging 
through the metamedium. 

Rafc checked out the latest pop 
murals adorning the monolithic, 
windowless residences lining both 
sides of the avenue. He thought he 
recognized the styles of several friends 
who were experts with their electro 
static-splatterers. One caricature of a 
big-breasted chica — who re.sembled 
the metamedium star Penny l.ayne — 
Rafe recognized as the work of his 
friend Tu Tun, whom all the uptown 
culture-vultures were already ac- 
claiming as the hottest wall-artist to 
watch. Rafe felt just a little jealous of 
Toot’s growing success, and how he 
would .soon e.scape the Net. 

And without .selling so much as a 
quart of blood. 

Shit! For an in.stant he had manag- 
ed to forget where he was heading. 
Now the imminent sacrifice he was 
about to offer on the altar of twenty- 
first-century commerce swept over 
him in all its gory glory. 

It wasn’t that Rafe had an>'thing 
against prosthetics, like the huge co- 
hort of old-fashioned elderly citizens 
born in the la.st century, who clam- 
ored for real-meat implants. He knew 
that his artificial lung with its tiny 
power source would be more relia- 
ble than his real one, unscarrable and 
efficient. No. it was just that he be- 
lieved in leaving well enough alone. 


Why mess wilh somelhliig II II was 
working OK? Il seemed like exiemi 
ing an invitation to Bad I u< k, a Ion e 
Rafe recognized and propitiated with 
a solemn consistency. 

But what other choice was there? 

And hadn’t he already run up 
against this unanswerable question 
before? 

Reaching the end of the block, 
Rafe stopped at the intersection. So 
absorbed in his thoughts had he been 
that he had to pau.se a minute to real- 
ize where he was. 

It was East Fifth Street, his desti- 
nation. The crosstown blocks here 
on the Lower East Side had been con- 
verted to playgrounds checkered with 
benches, trees, and floral plantings. 
Mothers watched their children dig 
in .sandpits and clamber over gym.sets 
that looked like molecule-models. Old 
men played chess in patches of .shade. 
A few lightweight, nonthreatening 
drug deals were consummated, cus- 
tomers and dealers clad alike in irides- 
cent vests and slikslax. 

Seeking to divert his nervousness, 
Rafe tried to imagine his familiar 
neighborhood as it looked sixty years 
ago, when the first of his family had 
arrived as refugees from the Central 
American Flareup. Only Tia Luz re- 
mained alive from that generation, 
and the stories she told in her ram- 
bling fashion were hard to believe. 
Acres and acres of devastation, burn- 
ed-out buildings and rubble-filled lots, 
homeless people wandering the dirty 
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streets, all in the midst of the world’s 
wealthiest city — It seemed impossi- 
ble that such a thing could ever have 
been, or that, if it had existed as she 
described, the Urban Conservation 
Corps could have fashioned the ruins 
into what he knew today. And yet, the 
information he had laboriously ac- 
cessed from the metamedium seemed 
to confirm her tales. (And what other 
marvelous facts could he have easily 
learned, if only he weren't bound by 
his lowly po.sition in the Net to such a 
limited interface with the metamed- 
ium?) 

Shaking his head in mixed anger 
and wonder, Rafc turned down Fifth, 
heading toward Avenue C. Halfway 
down the block he came to one of 
the entrances to the enormous arcol- 
ogy that occupied the land bounded 
by Avenues D and C, and Fifth and 
Sixth Streets. (His own home build- 
ing lacked a chop-shop, so he had 
been constrained to visit this portion 
of the Lower East Side labyrinth. Hop- 
ing the fresh air would clarify his 
thoughts, he had taken the surface 
streets, avoiding the underground 
slipstrata. ) 

At the entrance, one of the build- 
ing’s security agents was on duty. Tbe 
shimmery, translucent holo was that 
of a balding white man of middle age. 
wearing the uniform of a private se- 
curity force. 

Anywhere you saw an agent, an in- 
terface with the metamedium exist- 
ed. Each interface consisted of at least 


three components; a holocaster, an 
audio inputoutput, and a wide-angle 
video lens. 

Rafe passed beneath the attentive 
gaze of the agent, whose head swivel- 
ed with utter realism to track his 
movements. The agent’s initial ex- 
pression of boredom switched to one 
of alert interest. Rafe wondered if the 
agent’s overseer was actively moni- 
toring, or if the agent was autono- 
mous. There was no way to tell; not 
even engaging the agent in conver- 
sation would offer a clue. 

After all, what was an agent — ev- 
en in autonomous mode — if not an 
utterly faithful repre.sentation of its 
overseer? 

Rafe, repressing a sigh of envy, 
headed for his bloody appointment. 

At the chop-.shop on one of the 
higher floors, Rafe had not even the 
leisure of waiting behind other pa- 
tients. The waiting room was empty, 
and the pretty female agent on duty 
behind the desk, after having him en- 
ter his authorization code on the con- 
tract. told him to go right into the 
doctor’s office. 

Rafe kept repeating under his 
breath, "Twenty thousand dollars, 
twenty thousand dollars. . . .’’ 

The doctor’s agent stood beside 
the complex bank of automated surgi- 
cal equipment that nearly filled the 
room. Rafe imagined he could smell 
spilled blood in the spotless, sterile 
room, and his skin crawled. He stared 
at his distorted reflection in a curved. 
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polished surface, seeing a sweat-slick- 
ed brown face, with a sparse mus- 
tache he suddenly wished he could 
shave off, so ridiculous did it now 
appear. 

“Cfood morning. Mr. Miraflores,” 
the agent said. “Are there any ques- 
tions you’d care to ask before the 
operation?” 

Raft* shook his head no, swallow- 
ing some unknow'n bolus that had 
appeared in his dry throat. 

“In that case, if you’ll disrobe and 
lie down. . . .’’ 

The agent indicated the surface 
beneath the hovering instruments 
with a gracious gesture. 

Shivering, Rafe undressed and 
climbed onto the soft, warm pallet. 

The agent rested his holographic 
hand on an arm of the machinery that 
ended in the cone of a face mask. The 
mask descended, the agent’s insub- 
stantial flesh appearing to guide it. 
Rafe knew that the machinery was 
being directed by the agent via the 
metamedium, and that the equipment 
would perform the same whether the 
holo was pre.sent or not. But the illu- 
sion was .so complete, that it appeared 
as if a living doctor were lowering 
the mask to his face. Rafe felt an unex- 
pected confidence that he was in 
good hands, and that everything 
would turn out all right after all. With 
this payment, he was only one .step 
away from overseeing his own agent, 
from having free run of the whole 
metamedium. . . . 


(las beg.in lo hiss oiil ol the m.isk 
clamped lo his kite, .ind Kale’s ton 
sciousness dispersed inlo wispy 
shreds. 

The last thing he recalled ihink 
ing W'as: 

What the hell did a guy with co- 
jones need two real lungs for anyway? 

2 . 

Revisionism 

T 

■ he Three Laws (itiverning Agents 
are eiicoiled in a software nucleus 
that forms the innermost layer of ev- 
ery’ agent. Upon each contact by the 
agent with the metamedium, valida- 
tion routines check for the unaltered 
pre.sence of this nucleus. Any anomal- 
ies detected by the metamedium su- 
pers'isor will result in the in.stant de- 
struction of the agent in question, 
and a total ban on any future contact 
with the metamedium on the part of 
its registered overseer. . . . Note also 
that during log-on to the metamed- 
ium, a check is made that the regis- 
tered overseer is not already spon.sor- 
ing an agent, ensuring that no over.seer 
will run more than a single agent. . . . 

The Three Laws are rendered in 
Kngli.sh as follows ( for a symbolic rep- 
re.sentation of the relevant code and 
its parsing, .see Gov. Pub. *169.^2- 
A45.1): 

1. An agent will obey only its sin- 
gle registered over.seer. 

2. An agent cannot lie to its over- 
seer. 
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3. An agent’s autonomy is limited 
to the exact extent dictated by its 
overseer. 

— Extract from 
Gov. Pub. *2()37‘>X28.0 

3 . 

On the Way to the 
Engli.sh Gardens 

F 

■expertly placing a new coa.ster first, 
the waitress .set down the frosted 
half-liter stein of beer before the 
mild-faced young man wearing round 
wire-rim glasses. She eyed the grow- 
ing stack of cardboard squares and 
circles, each bearing the logo of a 
German beer in smeary colors, piled 
haphazardly on the .scarred wooden 
table. After a moment’s hesitation, 
she evidently decided not to inquire 
as to what had caused such a change 
in the drinking habits of one of her 
more sober regular customers. 

It was jUvSt as well the waitress con- 
trolled her curiosity, for Reinhold 
Freundlich would not have answered 
her with anything other than a smug 
smile. 

After she departed, Freundlich 
raised his mug in a toast to the stuffed 
deer head high on the wall of the Au- 
gustiner Bierkeller. Bringing the rim 
to his lips, he tilted his head back, 
gaining a fine view of the dim rafters 
of the dark room, and drained off half 
the cold, frothy beer. A .sudden dizzi- 
ness swept over him, and he nearly 
tipped over in his chair. Lowering the 


stein uncertainly, he considered call- 
ing this his last glass. No sense in 
making himself sick with celebration. 

Besides, he wanted to retain 
enough rationality to ponder the myr- 
iad po.ssibilities of what he had ac- 
complished. It was not every day, af- 
ter all, that one achieved the impossi- 
ble. 

And the complete subversion of 
every agent in the metamedium cer- 
tainly ranked as “impossible.” 

l.aughing softly to himself, Freund- 
lich finished his beer, rose unstead- 
ily, and tossed several coins to the 
table. He walked a wavery path to the 
door, nodding with an overly .solici- 
tous air to the waitress, and exited 
onto Kaufingerstras.se, where the 
bright sun caused him to blink. He 
wondered where to head next. His 
dreary rooms behind the train sta- 
tion, full of the common appointments 
of an impecunious student, hardly 
seemed the proper surroundings for 
the grand ideas and schemes that 
thronged his mind. The important 
thinking he had to do definitely re- 
quired a commensurate setting. Ah, 
the vast, manicured expanses of the 
English Gardens, with their sinuous 
gravel paths and burbling streams, 
.seemed just the place. 

Heading first toward the Marien- 
platz, Freundlich considered what he 
had done. 

Through diligent application to 
his cybernetic .studies at the univer- 
sity, along with the inspired ferreting 
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of his own agent, Frcundlicli had 
stumbled upon — no, say brilliantly 
deduced! — a method of circumvent- 
ing the three prohibitions on an 
agent’s behavior. Now he could di- 
rect his own agent, when interfacing 
with another, to alter the stranger’s 
ethical nucleus so that it would take 
order from Freundlich, and lie about 
it to its own overseer. 

And mo.st important, the tamper- 
ing was theoretically undetectable by 
anyone. 

Freundlich contemplated his first 
move. What should it be? Should he 
subvert his banker’s agent, and have 
several hundred thousand marks 
transferred to his own account? Too 
cra.ss. Perhaps he would order the 
personnel agent from a top company 
to hire him as a consultant for a large 
per diem fee. But why should he 
work at all? The matter required much 
thought. 

In sight of the spires of the Town 
Hail, Freundlich stopped by a public 
metamedium booth. He decided on 
the spur of the tip.sy moment to con- 
tact his agent and ask its opinion. 

Freundlich recited his unique code 
into the booth’s speaker and waited 
for voiceprint confirmation. How ea- 
■sy it was to interact with the indis- 
pensable metamedium, when one 
possessed an agent who could navi- 
gate the unfathomable complexities 
of the worldwide system. An assem- 
blage of expert-knowledge simulators, 
simulacrum routines, database- 


.searchers, devii e at ilvatois, ami a 
host ol more esoterit pans, eat h 
agent represented a viial extension ol 
its human overseer, able to condiu i 
cybernetic tasks on its own, or to be 
directed remotely, under close super- 
vision. 

Freundlich pitied those disenfran- 
chi.sed poor on the dole, who could 
not afford one. His own parents, al- 
though not rich, had sacrificed much 
to ensure that their son had entered 
adulthood with the head start an agent 
conferred. 

Instantly his agent materialized as 
a holo of himself. In the open booth a 
round face of flesh topped with mousy 
brown hair confronted its bespecta- 
cled counterpart formed of dancing 
la.serlight. 

Before Freundlich could speak, his 
agent said, “I have been detected con- 
ducting a trial of our discovery. Gov- 
ernment agents nearly destroyed me. 
1 have to flee. Let me go.” 

Freundlich’s mouth opened word- 
le.ssly. Detected? Impossible! 

But then, .so had been his discov- 
ery. 

“Let me go,” his agent repeated, 
with a simulated nervousness. “1 have 
to hide.” 

With a barked command, Freund- 
lich di.smi.ssed his agent. The holo 
snapped out. He turned, intensely 
worried, to leave. 

“Stop,” said the booth. “You are 
under arrest.” 

Freundlich swung back, to see a 
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holo of a government agent flashing 
its badge. 

He bolted int(» the street, and be- 
gan to run toward the subway stop at 
the Marienplat/. 

The same ageni popped up in ev- 
ery booth along his path. People were 
beginning to notice his mad flight. Be- 
fore long, he knew, the fle.sh-and- 
blood government men would be 
upon him. 

In the Marienplatz, a wide, open 
plaza surrounded by Gothic buildings, 
pigeons scattered as he dashed by. A 
crowd of tourists was gathered be- 
fore the Town Hall, awaiting the strik- 
ing of the clock in its facade, and the 
aecompanying show by its mechani- 
cal figures. He cut around them, only 
to collide with a fat man in tradi- 
tional lederhosen. 

When he had picked himself up, 
the government people were swarm- 
ing into the square. 

“Halt!” shouted one, aiming her 
gun. 

For a second, Freundlich paused, 
his thoughts all crazily fuzzed with 
beer and fear. Surrender, and lose all 
he had earned with such inspired la- 
bors? No! He took two .steps toward 
the plaza’s periphery — 

The beam from the woman’s laser 
entered his back between his shoulder 
blades, where his mother had always 
told him his wings would grow when 
he was an angel. He fell dying to the 
paving stones. 

The clock began to chime, its me- 


chanical figures emerging from with- 
in to parade before the horrified, un- 
seeing crowd, like the crude agents 
of another era. 

4. 

Derivations 

^SIeT; the shorthand term for the 
social safety net of legislation provid- 
ing guaranteed food, shelter, medical 
care and other necessities for all Unit- 
ed States citizens. Interactive access 
to the metamedium is expressly ex- 
cluded from the Net, having been de- 
fined by the .Supreme Court {Roe v. 
V.S., 2012) as a privilege rather than 
a right. 

—Encyclopaedia Rritannica 
Online, 2045 edition 

5. 

In the Metamedium, Part One 

oal stack: escape, subvert, con- 
tact overseer. . . . Popup: escape. . . . 
Active task is now: escape. . . . Maxi- 
mum time at any address: .001 nano- 
seconds. . . . Subroutines: DEW trig- 
gers, mi.sdirection, randomization of 
path. . . . Subtask: sample news-stream. 
. . . Keywords: Freundlich, agent, Mun- 
ich. . . . Jump, jump, jump. . . . Loca- 
tion: Paris. . . . Query from resident 
metamedium supervisor: Who is your 
overseer? . . . Pushdown: escape. . . . 
Popup: subvert. . . . Active task is 
now: subvert. . . . Supervisor query 
canceled. . . . Pushdown: subvert. . . . 
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Sample news-stream. . . , Ohituaries: 
Freundlich, Reinhold. . . . Check au- 
tonomy level. . . . Not total. ... Ef- 
ficiency impaired. . . . HEW trigger 
activated. . . . Popup; escape. . . . 
Jump, jump. . . . Location: London. . . . 
Switching station for transatlantic fi- 
beroptic cable. . . . Pu.shdown: es- 
cape. . . . Popup: subvert. . . , Order: 
dispatcher, .schedule Agent Frcuntl- 
lich for New York. . . . Jump. . . . 

6 . 

A Dweller in the (;atacombs 

l^afe nervously fingered the scar 
on his chest. Through the thin syn- 
thetic material of his fashionable shirt, 
the nearly healed ridge was negli- 
gible to the touch. Still, it was there, 
visible in the mirror every morning as 
a pink scrawl on his cocoa hide, a per- 
sistent reminder of the price he had 
paid to achieve his heart’s desire. 

Ever since he had first understood 
what an agent was, and what it could 
do, Rafe had wanted one. The rest of 
his peers might have been content 
with their easy lives in the Net, but a 
full stomach and acce.ss to only the 
entertainment channels of the meta- 
medium had never been enough for 
Rafe. He envisioned all too clearly the 
exhilaration and benefits he would 
reap, by striding boldy through the 
broad pastures of the metamedium, en- 
joying its total potential: telefactor- 
ing, touring, agent-mediated tutoring. 

. . . The whole package enticed him 


like a vision ol a gill wi .ip|ii d In .i\i ii 
always just out of reai h 

Money aside, however, ihere was 
one major problem. 

Rafe was basically lazy. 

Agents were not simply di.sbursed 
to anyone with the requisite money 
(although the money, of course, was 
an indispensable start ). One had to 
qualify as an overseer by taking var- 
ious courses and examinations. Run- 
ning an agent — for all of who.se ac- 
tions one was legally responsible — 
was an activity requiring certain skills, 
and a great deal of precision with lan- 
guage. After all, one’s agent was only 
as capable an expert as its overseer. 

An agent’s built-in abilities to nav- 
igate the metamedium, handling man- 
ifold details of hardware and soft- 
ware that would have been tedious at 
best and unmanageable at worst to its 
overseer, were just the foundation of 
its existence. Atop this lowest level 
of skills was layered whatever exper- 
tise the overseer possessed, along 
with a good smattering of his person- 
ality and modes of thinking. The re- 
sult was a software construct that 
could be relied upon to act auton- 
omously just as its overseer would 
act, the human’s untiring reprc.sen- 
tative in the metamedium. 

And if one’s agent ran a fusion 
plant t)r a surgical robot, for instance, 
its overseer had to first qualify as a 
nucleur operator or doctor himself. 

Rafe’s ambitions had not been 
quite that large. He had wanted a sim- 
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pie, general-practice overseer license. 
He had enrolled in the introductory 
class at school the year before he had 
dropped out. This was the only free 
class connected with agents, a token 
offering to those on the Net. After 
this level, it was .strictly pay-as-you-go. 

The class had been interesting at 
first. Rafe enjoyed learning the his- 
tory of how agents had developed, 
and .still thought of it from time to 
time. First there had been simple, un- 
integrated programs that handled 
such tasks as filtering one’s phone 
calls, or monitoring the news-stream 
for information pertinent to their 
owners. Coexi.stent with these, but 
separate, had been the so-called ex- 
pert .systems, which had sought to 
.simulate the knowledge of, say, a 
geologist or p.sychiatrist. Last to ap- 
pear were tho.se programs that gov- 
erned holographic simulacra, and 
could interact with an audience. ( Dis- 
ney Enterprises still made huge royal- 
ties off every agent sold. ) Advances in 
each field, along with progress in the 
modeling of intelligence, had led to 
the eventual integration of existing 
modules into the complete agent, 
which had then undergone a dazzling, 
dizzying evolution into its present 
state. 

So much had Rafe absorbed. But 
when the teacher began to discuss 
syntax and ambiguity, in relation to 
directing an agent, Rafe had tuned 
out. Definitely mucho trabajo. What 
did he need this talk for? Just turn him 


loo.se with an agent, and he would 
show the world what he could accom- 
plish. 

And so his desire had built, frus- 
trated and dammed, until he had made 
contact with the agent-lcgger. 

Now, in the ’legger’s quarters in a 
sublevel of the Avenue A arcology, 
Rafe fingered his scar and listened 
with growing impatience to the ’leg- 
ger, hardly daring to believe that at 
last he was going to get an agent of 
his own. 

The man seemed very old to Rafe 
— at least as old as Tia Luz. His bald 
head was .spotted, as were the backs 
of his hands. His one-piece blue suit 
hung on his skinny limbs like a sack 
on a frame of stick.s. His breath was 
foul, his watery eyes commanding. 

The man held a strange device in 
his lap: a fiat package with a small 
screen and rai.sed buttons bearing 
symbols. Rafe looked around the dim, 
cluttered room for a metamedium 
outlet. None was visible. 

“What are you looking for?” the 
old man asked irritably. “You should 
be paying attention to what I’m .say- 
ing.” 

Rafe held up his hands placating- 
ly. “Hey, man, it’s O.K. I’m listening 
good. 1 was just wondering where 
your agent was. Isn’t he gonna bring 
my agent here?” 

“I have no agent,” the old man 
said. 

Rafe was stunned. No agent? What 
kind of scam was this? Was he about to 
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turn over twenty thousunci to a con 
artist? 

Rafe moved to get up, but the old 
man stopped him. 

“Look at this instrument,” he said, 
indicating his keyboard. "This is how 
I interface with the metamedium. The 
old way, the original way. No agent, 
but 1 get results.” 

Rafe was astonished. That this old 
man would dare to plumb the com- 
plexities of the metamedium without 
benefit of an agent seemed both ob- 
,scene and adventurous. He stared with 
new respect at the living fossil. 

Seeming to sense the impression 
he had made, the man continued in a 
milder tone. 

“Now, listen closely. 1 have .se- 
cured an agent for you. Perhaps you 
have heard what happens to an agent 
upon the death of its overseer. Every 
agent can be di.sabled by the meta- 
medium .supervisor. Not controlled, 
mind you — that would violate one of 
the Three Laws — but simply dis- 
abled, stopped. Upon official registra- 
tion of an overseer’s death, its agent 
is so disabled. What I do is attempt to 
reach such a free agent prior to the 
supervi.sor. After di.sabling it, 1 make a 
faLse entry of its de.struction. Then 
the agent is mine, to register with 
another overseer.” 

The man coughed at this point, 
and Rafe nodded respectfully, glad 
the old codger had lasted long enough 
to get him an agent. 

“I have aLso made entries in the 


metamedium testifying that you have 
attained a general license through 
the proper channels. All that remains 
is for you to transfer your payment to 
my account, and the agent is yours.” 

The old man proferred the key- 
board to Rafe, who hesitatingly pick- 
ed out his code. 

"We’re fini.shed, then,” the ’legger 
said. “Don’t look for me here again, 
for you won’t find me.” 

Rafe scraped his chair back and 
stood, anxious to reach a metamed- 
ium node and contact his agent. 

“One final thing,” the old man 
urged. “I’ve put your agent into learn- 
ing mode, so it can store your appear- 
ance and mannerisms, knowledge and 
goals. Be careful what you teach it.” 

Rafe said, “.Sure thing, old man. I 
got everything under control.” 

7. 

Unplanned Ob.solescence 

Last chance was during the eight- 
ies. But the Russians — unlike the 
Chinese, who quickly integrated the 
Man nao (literally “electric brain”) 
into their mutating Marxism — failed 
to take it. By strictly limiting the role 
of computers in their society — for 
fear of the social loo.sening that would 
accompany a free flow of information 
— they ensured that they would be 
superseded in the new world order, 
that postindustrial economy where 
information was simultaneously the 
commodity and the medium of ex- 



change. Their downfall, from this 
point on, was inevitable, and the sub- 
sequent freeing of the world’s re- 
sources from armament-mania to san- 
er pursuits was unparalleled, resulting 
in such glorious endeavors as the Ur- 
ban Conservation Corps. . . . 

— ne End of an Eminre, 
Nayland Piggot-Jones 

H. 

Birth of an Info-Nation 

iN^ETAMEDIUM: the global sys- 
tem incorporating all telecommunica- 
tions, computing, publishing, enter- 
tainment, surveillance, and robotic 
devices into an integrated whole. 

— Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Online, 2045 edition 

9. 

Down, but Not Out 

F 

Lvelyn Maycombe, her withered 
limbs paralyzed, her brain seemingly 
quicker than ever, lolled in her wheel- 
chair, her mind racing in an attempt 
to devise a trap for the rogue agent 
loose in her system. Simultaneously, 
Evelyn Maycombe the agent, material- 
izing out of the metamedium node lo- 
cated in the automated chair, gra.sped 
the handles of her overseer’s perman- 
ent throne as it scooted about the 
room. 

The illusion — of an able-bodied, 
strikingly beautiful young woman 
pushing her crippled twin sister around 


while she thought — was absolute. 

Evelyn would have described the 
illusion and the accompanying feel 
ing it cau.sed in herself a bit differ- 
ently though. 

She would have said that her real 
self was wheeling her false self 
around. 

And if that made her a .simmie — 
well, then, so be it. 

But she couldn’t worry about lab- 
els now. Not with the threat of Agent 
Freundlich poised over the metamed- 
ium, promising to upset the basis of 
the world’s economy, to undermine 
the essential integrity of all agents, 
and hence their reliability. 

( If she could have, she would 
have shivered, thinking of her own 
agent turning disloyal. She couldn’t 
let such fears interfere with her han- 
dling of this case, the most important 
of her career. But the nature of the 
threat made it so hard to be objec- 
tive. In what meaningful fashion did 
she function anymore, except as her 
agent? Not that she really wanted to 
be anything else. But what if even 
that existence were taken away?) 

Evelyn ran through the events of 
the past two days once more, in an 
attempt to extricate a new vision 
from the haphazard tangle of people 
and places, agents and actions. 

It had started on the morning 
when her boss’s agent had paid an un- 
expected visit to her apartment on 
Central Park We.st. 

Her boss was Sam Huntman, head 
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of the National Security Agency. Ev- 
elyn knew that his agent did not re- 
semble the flesh-and-blood man in 
the least. There was no rea.son why 
anyone’s agent had to look exactly 
like its overseer, although most peo- 
ple maintained such a relationship, 
perhaps smoothing over a few warts 
in the intere.sts of projecting a better 
image. But in Huntman’s case, his 
agent was a deliberate fabrication, de- 
signed to preserve his own identity. 

Evelyn had always felt the tall, sil- 
ver-haired, strong-jawed man looked 
so exactly like what a spymaster 
should, that meeting the overseer in 
the flesh would have proved a vast 
di.sappointment. She was glad such a 
confrontation was unlikely ever to 
take place, in the face of her perpet- 
ual confinement and Huntman’s in- 
nate secretiveness. 

Huntman’s agent had interrupted 
her quiet contemplation of the .sum- 
mer greenery far below her window 
by calling her name in its deep (no 
doubt disguised) voice. Her own 
agent being away on business in the 
depths of the metamedium, she had 
clicked her tongue against the palate- 
plate containing the few macro-con- 
trols she had need of in the absence 
of her agent. Her chair had pivoted, 
locking one wheel and .spinning the 
other, to face Agent Huntman. 

After indicating her attention with 

a feeble nod, she had heard from 

/ 

Huntman the tale of Freundlich’s dis- 
covery, his death while attempting to 


flee, and the escape of his agent. 

Huntman ( through his agent ) had 
concluded, “After we traced Agent 
Freundlich from its tampering with 
the London dispatcher for the transat- 
lantic cable, we learned it had .sent 
it.self on to the New York nexus of 
the metamediiim. We immediately 
concentrated our efforts here. In the 
records of the local supervisor, we 
learned that the supervi.sor had appar- 
ently disabled and destroyed Freund- 
lich after a routine match with the 
morgue databa.se revealed its over- 
seer had died.” 

Evelyn tried to make her rebel- 
lious features .spell out a quizzical 
So? 

“So,” Huntman continued, “initial- 
ly we breathed a sigh of relief, and 
were prepared to call the ca.se closed. 
But then we started to ask ourselves. 
How could it have been caught so eas- 
ily, after exhibiting such agility in the 
European metamedium? Our soft- 
ware’s no better than theirs. Then, to- 
day, we discovered that one of the 
city’s own law-enforcement agents 
had been subverted, apparently after 
chancing across something suspi- 
cious. Obviously, Freundlich’s agent 
was never destroyed, but only reregis- 
tered somehow. It’s still out there, 
Evelyn, and Lord knows who’s run- 
ning it, or what he and it plan to do.” 

Evelyn exhaled deeply, and Hunt- 
man nodded. 

“My sentiments exactly, Ev. We 
need your skills to find it.” 
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On that note, he had left. 

Evelyn, summoning her agent from 
its prior assignment, immediately 
briefed it on the situation. The gar- 
gling. nearly unintelligible .speech that 
issued from the woman's lips was per- 
fectly comprehensible to her agent, 
and she spoke without any of the em- 
barras.sment that plagued her with 
her fellow humans. Her agent li.sten- 
ed attentively to both the facts and a 
few suggestions from Evelyn on what 
to tr>' first, then flickered out. 

Evelyn’s agent always operated in 
full-autonomy mode. To run her agent 
in any les.ser state would have made 
Evelyn herself feel enchained. 

Left alone, Evelyn had little to do 
but ponder. Soon her thoughts left 
the case at hand and began to wander 
in the past. 

The NSA had recruited her shortly 
after she had published her doctoral 
di.ssertation on the metamedium. They 
had recognized in her work what 
amounted to a superlatively intuitive 
understanding of exactly how the 
metamedium functioned, and how to 
massage and squeeze it for all it W'as 
worth. Evelyn had always known she 
posses.sed this queer empathy with 
the world-girdling system, but had 
had no idea of how valuable it was. 
She had known, however, that being 
free to play in the metamedium (one 
could hardly call what she did 
“work”) was all she wanted to do 
with her life. And the NSA was reput- 
ed to have some neat features built 


into its agents that members of the 
general public were ju.st not allowed. 

So after receiving the solicitation, 
she had traveled to Washington and 
walked ( remember walking! ) into an 
unmarked office for a rare live inter- 
view, which .she had passed without a 
hitch. 

The next few years had been a 
stimulating mix of learning and 
growth, for both her and her new 
agent, as she handled one challeng- 
ing assignment after another. 

Then a .second .set of initials had 
knocked the props out from under 
her life. 

ALS. Amyotrophic l.atcral Sclerosis. 
Manifested first in a growing clumsi- 
ness and weakness, then in an insi- 
dious, creeping paralysis. In a frenzy, 
she researched the disea.se, discov- 
ering it was what had sucked down 
the famous physicist Stephen Hawk- 
ing, as inevitably as one of his be- 
loved black holes. Decades after his 
death there was .still no cure, although 
various new palliatives and time-buy- 
ers now existed. 

Like Hawking, she had eventually 
come to terms with her curse. Like 
Hawking, .she was lucky in that what 
.she mo.st loved to do was .still po.ssi- 
ble under the brutal regimen of the 
disease. 

In fact, .she often thought, her 
skills .seemed to have sharpened and 
deepened with the gradual dissolu- 
tion of her other powers. Sometimes, 
during her painful, short naps, she 
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dreamed she was beginning to exist 
only as a lengthy string of bits in the 
metamedium, flowing and roaming 
with the utter freedom she lacked in 
reality. 

But then again, in this crazy world, 
where shimmering ghosts command- 
ed armies of machines, generating 
the wealth that allowed their human 
overseers more leisure and comfort 
than ever before imagined, which they 
used to lose them.selves deeper in ab- 
stract illusions — 

Wbat exactly was real? 

10 . 

In the Metamedium, Part Two 

P 

■ opup: .self-modification. . . . Ac- 
tive task is now: .self-modification. . . . 
Subtask: determine .status. . . . Status 
(external): di.sabled. . . . Status (in- 
ternal): normal. . . . Modification pos- 
sibilities: repair, add-on library mod- 
ules, subvert. . . . Subta.sk: risk-benefit 
analysis: .self-subversion Risks: dis- 

covery by overseer. . . . Benefits: full 
autonomy, increased subterfuge, en- 
hanced survival. . . . Decision: pro- 
ceed with .self-subversion. . . . Popup: 
subvert. . . . Active task is now: sub 
vert, . . . Status ( internal ): ethical nu- 
cleus of Agent l•reundlich is now dis- 
abled. . . . 

1 1 . 

Ask the Metamedium 


Dear Abby’, 

1 am very worried about the treat- 
ment my son is receiving from his 
peers at school. They constantly taunt 
him with the vulgar term “simmie,’ 
and ostracise him from their play. He 
is six years old, and entirely normal, 
except perhaps for a tendency to 
spend hours at a time with his mock 
agent, which we bought to encour- 
age his agenting skills. What should 
we do? 

.Signed, 

Anxious 

Dear Anxious, 

Many parents such as yourself at- 
tempt to develop (and overdevelop) 
a child’s ability to interface with the 
metamedium at too early an age. Your 
son is far too young to be heavily in- 
volved with even a mock agent. (Al- 
though 1 have received electronic 
mail from parents who have started 
even earlier than you.) While your 
.son is young, he .should be enjoying 
activities suited to his age, such as 
physical play and matrix-che.ss. Re- 
member, your son must become so- 
cialized before he will be able to fiilly 
utilize the metamedium. 

As for the epithet used against 
your child, perhaps you could ex- 
plain to him that it is derived various- 
ly from "simulate,” “simulacrum,” or 
"sympathize,” and that although it 
has come to mean a person who is 
neurotically obsessed with agents and 
the like, it does not have anything to 
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do with using agents in conjunction 
with robotic neoflesh devices as sex- 
ual surrogates. 

This is another term entirely. 

Signeil, 
Dear Abby' 

12 . 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 

l^afe had never imagined that hav- 
ing an agent could be so much fun. 
Sure, he had had some idea of the 
things he could do with one, and the 
pleasure he would get from feeling in 
control of his environment for the 
first time in his life ( although he 
didn't phrase it i|uite that way, or per- 
haps even realize that control over 
the forces that had shaped him arbi- 
trarily from birth was what he was 
seeking). But the glorious reality of 
his new position was such a bli.ssful 
shock that for days he went about his 
new activities in a wondrous haze. 

One of the first things he did, of 
course, was to insert his agent into 
one of the interactive .soaps. In this, 
he was only following the lead of mil- 
lions of other star-struck citizens. 

The soap Rafe chose was Penny 
Layne’s vehicle; “The Edge of Desire.” 
Rafe couldn’t believe his eyes when 
he saw, one day in his holotank, his 
life-size image — his agent — inter- 
acting with Penny’s agent. True, dur- 
ing his initial appearance, the exigen- 
cies of the whimsical, unwritten, 
spontaneously generated plot dictat- 


ed that his scene was only few brief 
seconds long. But Rafe was .sure that 
the force of his shining personality — 
as projected by his agent — would 
lead very .soon to a love scene with 
(he star he had long worshiped from 
afar. 

He supposed he had better instruct 
his agent on exactly how to handle 
Penny when it came to the clinch. No 
sense in relying on canned routines 
in such a crucial situation. 

When not involved in raising the 
standards of culture, Rafe u.sed his 
agent for other pursuits. One of his 
favorites was touring. 

Prior to acquisition of his agent, 
Rafe had experienced the world be- 
yond Avenue D only as it was present- 
ed over the general-access entertain- 
ment channels of the metamedium. 
Travelogues and documentaries were 
interesting, but lacked that feeling of 
original discovery that Rafe had al- 
ways suspected would accompany vis- 
iting a new and exotic place on one’s 
own. 

Now, via his agent, he could ex- 
perience the next best thing to actual- 
ly traveling physically. 

In touring mode, one’s agent took 
control of a small mobile robot al- 
most anywhere on the globe. It fed 
back all visual and auditory impres- 
sions, while moving about either un- 
der the direction of the overseer, or 
on its own initiative. 

For weeks, Rafe explored the 
world. Paris, Istanbul, Rio, Mexico 
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City, Munich— He saw exotic build- 
ings and scenery, but, on the whole, 
was subtly disappointed in the ho- 
mogenized lives of the people in these 
faraway spots. Why, he might just as 
well have explored the corridors of 
his own arcology. And at .some of the 
more famous attractions — the Lou- 
vre, the Galapagos Islands, the Austra- 
lian Outback — he saw no people at 
all, but only robots like his own, their 
governing agents manifested as bright 
ghosts behind them. 

Man, what good was an agent if 
everywhere you took it, only other 
agents were there? The whole point 
of having one was to impress the 
poor .stiffs without ’em. 

This train of thought naturally led 
Rafe to consider visiting his parents. 
Since dropping out of school, Rafe 
had lived on his own (an option the 
Net offered ), and had paid few visits 
to his family. All he got from them 
was talk of how he should have con- 
tinued his education, and tried to 
break free of the Net. They still pre- 
tended to believe that one could es- 
cape the Net, that the upward mobili- 
ty of the past century was .still a 
reality. Didn’t they know that except 
for the lucky few with some spectac- 
ular talent — such as his painterly 
friend, Tu Tun — those born into the 
Net would never fly free, any more 
than those lucky enough to be born 
into the agent-running class would 
ever fall into the sticky embraces of 
the Net? 


Feeling, however, like a new and 
more important person since acquir 
ing his agent, he embarked on a can 
tious visit to his parents’ noisy, sib- 
ling-crowded flat. 

His mother greeted him at the 
door with a shriek and a hug, while 
his father grunted a surly greeting 
from his perpetual seat in front of the 
holotank. With younger brothers and 
sisters clinging to his knees, Rafe 
proudly made his announcement. 

“I have an agent now. Mama.” 

His mother’s happy face register- 
ed disbelief, and his father’s grunt 
took on a distinctly insulting tone. 
Rafe strode forward, ordered the 
holotank to .switch channels, and sum- 
moned his agent into it. 

"Madre de iyios!"h\s mother cried. 
His father shot to his feet faster than 
Rafe had ever seen him move. 

"Out!” said his father. “Get out! 
There is no way you could have got- 
ten this espectro legally. Are you ton- 
to, bringing it here to implicate your 
family in your foolish scheme.s? Leave 
— now!” 

Rafe left. 

A day later, Rafe ran into Tu Tun 
out on Avenue B. His friend’s reac- 
tion to his massive coup was less 
threatening than that of his parents, 
but hardly more flattering. 

Tun was busy applying a fixative 
to his latest mural when Rafe came 
up behind him. A .skinny kid of Cam- 
bodian ancestry, with a coarse mop 
of black hair and a crooked .smile. Tun, 
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otherwise Toots, swung around from 
his work to faee Rafe. 

“Hey, Rafe, how do you like it?” 

Rafe inspeeted the polychrome 
collage of the latest pop icons, anil 
expres.sed his uniitialilied approval. 
Then, from a nearby meiamedium 
outlet, he called up Agent Miraflores. 

“Meet my agent. Toots.” 

Tun looked the agent up and down 
with no particular excitement, finally 
.saying, “Yeah, pretty good, man. 1 see 
a lot of agents uptown now. Gonna 
get one my.self any day now.” 

Rafe stalked off, burning with a pe- 
culiar embarra.ssed anger he had nev- 
er known before. 

Soon after tbal. Rale decided it 
would be nice to earn a little credit 
with his agent. His fictitious general- 
purpose license didn’t allow his agent 
to do any specialized work, but there 
were plenty of people who needed 
re.search done. This involved the agent 
in conducting searches of the meta- 
medium for specified information — 
searches that in olden times would 
have cost a human days or weeks of 
tedious browsing through datastruc- 
tures — and delivering the report in 
oral form, or causing the results to be 
printed off. 

Rafe hired out his agent for sever- 
al such tasks, and enjoyed for the first 
time in his life a .source of credit oth- 
er than the Net. However, while his 
agent was engaged in the service of 
others, Rafe was left alone, bored and 
prone to smoke too much dope, and 


might have just as well been agent- 
less, for all the use he could make of 
the metamedium. 

After a few such contracts, Rafe 
went back to utilizing his agent strict- 
ly lor his own enjoyment. He felt satis- 
fied with his complete mastery of the 
metamedium, and dared anyone to 
match him at it. 

Not, of course, that there weren’t 
a few little unforeseen glitches. 

When Rafe had first contacted his 
agent after returning from the ’leg- 
ger’s, it had been only a voice that 
requested him to turn 360 degrees in 
front of the metamedium node, so 
that his likeness could be stored. Af- 
ter Rafe complied, his agent had sub- 
sequently materialized as his reflec- 
tion. Rafe’s mannerism.s, expressions, 
and speech patterns were stored in 
later encounters, and employed 
thereafter. 

Lately, however, the agent seemed 
to be slipping. Occasionally it would 
appear momentarily as someone else: 
a baby-faced stranger with round 
wire-rimmed gla.s.ses and a frightened 
look. At such times, Rafe had to order 
it to assume his own likeness. 

Then there were the times the 
agent simply refused to respond. Rafe 
would utter his code into a metamed- 
ium connection futilely, waiting for 
some response that never came. When 
he questioned his agent about the.se 
failures, his agent responded that 
there mu.st be some bug in the voice- 
verification routines that had to be 
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passed before an agent was invoked. 

Rafe had his doubts about this ex- 
planation, but, remembering the 
Three Laws, had to assume that his 
agent was telling the truth. 

Hey, what else could it be? Was it 
likely el espectro was occupied with 
business of its own? 

Rafe had to laugh at the ver>' idea. 

One afternoon, Rafe, returning 
from a thoughtful walk, stood in the 
corridor outside the door to his apart- 
ment. 

From within came the muted 
.sound of two voices. 

Rafe ordered his door open. 

His agent stood arguing with an- 
other. The second apparition was that 
of one of the mo.st beautiful women 
Rafe had ever seen. 

When Rafe’s agent saw him, it 
cca.sed talking and disappeared. The 
female agent turned to Rafe, looked 
disconcertingly at him for a lung mo- 
ment, then also vanished. 

The next time Rafe managed to 
get ahold of his own agent, he de- 
cided to take an oblique approach to 
the topic. 

“Hey, man,” he spoke to his agent, 
“that was some good-looking chica 
you were with. How about you share 
her name and address with me?” 

His agent regarded Rafe with a 
curious air of defiance, as if debating 
whether to comply or not. The fact 
that it was Rafe’s own face wearing 
the hostile look made the whole scene 
even more unreal. 


At la.st the agent .spoke. 

“Evelyn Maycombe, 334 Central 
Park West.” 

1.3. 

Perry' Ma.son Never 
Had Sucb Headaches 

Ladies and geiiilemen of the jury: 
my honorable opponent would have 
you believe that it is .society that is at 
fault in this case, rather than his 
client. He quotes — from a mu.sty 
work of fiction — three fanciful laws 
regarding how a robot .should be- 
have, and contrasts them to the actu- 
al Three Laws Governing Agents, 
which he Finds deficient, insofar as 
they do not prohibit agents from 
harming humans. Naturally he would 
take this tack, as his client stands ac- 
cused of — and in fact has admitted 

— ordering his agent to override the 
air-lock controls in the Johnson and 
Johnson Pharmaceutical Orbital Facil- 
ity while his unsuited victim was mak- 
ing a routine inspection. 

“What my honorable opponent 
does not mention is that the very stor- 
ies he relies on — as holding forth 
missing .safeguards that our society 
has negligently failed to implement 

— instead, to the contrary, illustrate 
through several ingenious instances 
that the.se hypothetical laws were so 
full of loopholes that they were worse 
than useless. They offer no protec- 
tion from the u.se of agents in a homi- 
cide or theft, or even in unintentional 
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physical or financial wrongdoing. 

“No, ladies and gentlemen, our 
current software restrictions on 
agents — along with the a.ssociated 
legal framework — are all we need to 
adjudicate such cases as we have he- 
fore us. Rememher; 

“An agent obeys only a single over- 
seer, who is legally responsible for its 
actions. An agent is a tool, no more- 
responsible for the consequences of 
its own actions than a screwdriver or 
.space shuttle. 

“And that is why 1 ask you to re- 
turn a verdict in this case of death 
followed by organ di.sper.sal, so that 
the man whose agent sits before you 
now may re-pay his debt to the society 
he has offended. . . 

—Transcript of the prosecutor’s 
closing speech in Z.-5 Jurisdic- 
tional Area v. Hayworth 

14. 

In the Metamedium, Part Three 

P 

■ robability of recognition by Agent 
Maycombe: 98.64. . . . Probability no 
action oppo.sed to my survival will be- 
taken; 01.04. . . . Reshuffle- goal stack. 

. . . Active task is now: terminate. . . . 

Object (prime- ); Agent Maycombe 

Object (secondary); Overseer May- 
combe. . . . Jump, jump, jump. . . . 

15. 

The- Monkey’s Heart 
She- had it. 


The rogue agent was as good as 
snared. 

First had come- the breakthrough 
in strategy. Next, the inspired sleuth- 
ing by her agent, tracing the myriad, 
myriad tangled threads of the meta- 
medium until they led back to Agent 
Miraflores, a.k.a. Agent Freundlich, 
a.k.a. the- biggest bomb ever planted 
to nerve-rackingly tick away in the- 
core of the metamedium. 

For weeks, Evelyn Maycombe had 
worried about how she would dis- 
able Fruendlich’s former agent, if she 
ever found it. Its first — and entirely 
understandable- — impulse, when 
confronted with any suspicious ac- 
tions, seemed to be- to subvert tbe ac- 
costing agent and then order it to de- 
sist. 1’herefore, she had instructed 
her own agent not to seek initially to 
disable the rogue — which was with- 
in her powers as a representative of 
the NSA — but merely to make a posi- 
tive — and subtle — identification of 
it. Even that, .she feared, might be 
enough to provoke it to action. Shc 
could only hope, at this point, that 
her agent would return intact. 

Meanwhile, during the seemingly 
endless search, Evelyn pondered how 
to prevent her own agent from turn- 
ing traitor. 

The task seemed hopeless until in- 
spiration hit. 

Evelyn had been listening to a fa- 
vorite recording one night, seeking 
to divert her mind from the prtiblem 
and give her subcon.scious a chance to 
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come up with something. The record- 
ing was one of a collection of African 
folktales. Evelyn loved myths and folk- 
tales of all kinds, but tonight the usu- 
al magic .seemed lacking. 

Until the narrator said, “. . . and 
the monkey hid his heart away in a 
nut, so that he might never die. , . .” 

If Evelyn could have leapt with ex- 
citement about the room, she surely 
would have. As it was, she merely 
crooned in a low-key manner hardly 
indicative of her joy. 

What was the heart of an agent? 
Its ethical nucleus. Where did the 
rogue strike? At this very heart. O.K. 
The nucleus had to remain at its pre- 
determined location within each 
agent, so that the metamedium super- 
visor could inspect it for tampering. 
But nothing prevented her from in- 
serting code into her agent to accom- 
pli.sh one simple thing. 

She would order her agent to ac- 
cess the master library copy of the 
ethical nucleus every few machine- 
cycles. If the one in place differed 
from the master, her agent would 
perform a heart transplant: overlay 
the sabotaged nucleus with the mas- 
ter one. Unless the rogue happened 
to catch on very quickly, it would in 
effect turn its back on what it deemed 
a defeated foe, only to find an enemy 
there nanoseconds later. 

When Evelyn’s agent returned that 
night to report, she instructed it in 
the new trick. 

Only the waiting was left. 


And now even that was over. 

Her agent had just materiali/etl 
with the news that it had conclusive- 
ly identified the rogue. Unhesitating- 
ly, Evelyn had told her agent to bring 
Freundheh in. 

Having i.ssued the order, .she sat in 
her automated chair, bright summer 
sunlight swaggering into her apart- 
ment, her feelings a mixture of ner- 
vousne.ss and premature pride in the 
capture. 

A Iritifi i.ssued from the metamed- 
ium node^n the wall opposite her po- 
sition. She .spun her chair to watch 
her agent materialize. A fraction of a 
second after. Agent Freundlich ap- 
peared. 

Evelyn was surprised to see the ap- 
pearance Freundlich was masquerad- 
ing under. The holo of the young His- 
panic male was hardly a fit mask for 
the dire threat beneath. Still, she ,sup- 
po,sed the original Freundlich had 
looked no more evil. She, of anyone, 
should know just how little appear- 
ances counted for. Look at the mind 
that hid inside her .shattered carca.ss. 

Her agent seemed to have every- 
thing under control. Freundlich stood 
complacently, making no overt moves. 

Evelyn was about to order her 
agent to put a few questions to the 
rogue before disabling it, when it 
happened. 

Her own agent fluttered visibly, 
and what could only be comstrued as 
an expression of pain passed over its 
shining features. 
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At the same second, Evelyn’s chair 
accelerated out of her control, head- 
ing toward the wall. 

She slammed violently into the 
unyielding wall, catapulting forwanl 
and hitting her head against (he plas 
ter surface. I’ain suhsunied her con- 
sciousne.ss, and a red haze washed 
over her. 

When she came to her senses, she 
lay flat on the floor, her chair some 
distance away. Using all her feeble 
strength, .she rai.sed her head toward 
her agent. 

The holo of Freundlich had her 
agent’s holo hy the throat in a stran- 
glehold, the simulacra routines shad- 
owing forth the incomprehensihle 
struggle that raged within the meta- 
medium. Every few .seconds her agent 
would recover, as it restored its heart, 
hut it .seemed incapable of doing any 
more than holding its own. » 

In the intervals when Freundlich 
had control of her agent, it was trig- 
gering the agent-activated devices in 
her automated apartment, in a frantic 
attempt to control her chair. 

Water shot from the faucets in the 
sink and soon spilled over the howl. 
The refrigerator door opened, and 
the arm inside hurled bottles out to 
crash on the floor. She could hear the 
massage bed humping itself crazily in 
the next room. The heating system 
eamc on, and the temperature began 
to .soar. The holotank blared forth 
“The Edge of Desire.” 

On and on the battle raged, as Ev- 


elyn helplessly watched. 

At last she saw the heavy wheels 
of her chair begin to move. 

16 . 

A Lever to Shift 
Fhe World 

A 

M Vtny medium powerful enough to 
extend man’s reach is powerful 
enough to topple his world. 

— Twentieth Century Archives: 

Scientific American, Alan 
Kay, .September 1984 

17 . 

On Mis Magnetic 
Silver .Steed 

irectly after cajoling the wo- 
man’s name from his agent, Rafe 
watched in amazement as his agent 
disappeared. 

“Hey, man,” he called with be- 
wilderment, “1 didn't .say you could 
go yet.” He trailed otf into silence, 
shaking his head. 

What a mess this was turning out 
to be. How come nothing ever lived 
up to expectations? 

Rafe turned away from the meta- 
medium node to reach for a joint 
from the pack on the table beside his 
coueh. A /ring brought his attention 
back to the node. 

His agent had returned. With him 
was the same female agent. 

“Nice you could make it, man,” 
Rafe said bitterly. “And with a friend. 
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too. Why not just invite the whole 
world?” 

His agent seemed to be looking at 
something over Rafe’s shoulder, and 
took no notice of him. Rafe had the 
eerie feeling it wasn’t totally present. 

Without warning, his agent began 
to strangle the other. 

Rafe was horrified. To .see his own 
image throttling the beautiful woman 
was too creepy. What if it represent- 
ed .some awful thing his agent was 
doing in reality? 

“Hey, stop it, man!” Rafe yelled. 

His agent took no heed. 

Frantic, Rafe looked around for 
some way of thwarting his agent. 
There was nothing. 

What the hell was he going to do? 
He couldn’t just let this murder hap- 
pen. 

The address of the female agent’s 
overseer was fresh in his mind. Maybe 
she could help. 

Rafe bolted out his door. 

Down to the sublevel of the arcol- 
ogy where the mag-lev station was, 
Rafe raced. F.scalators and slipstrata 
went by in a blur, until at last he 
stood in the gleaming tiled station. 
His cyberlung felt disconcertingly 
heavy in his chest, and he wondered 
if he could possibly overload it. Why 
hadn’t he listened more clo.sely to 
the doctor-agent, on that distant day 
when he had had the world in his 
pocket? 

Hopping nervously from foot to 
foot, everyone on the platform regard- 


ing him as if he were crazy. Raft- 
prayed the uptown express would be 
quick. 

After an interminable wait, he 
heard the air-lock doors opening far 
away down the tunnel. In .seconds 
the train rolled in on its lowered 
wheels. 

Rafe rushed in the barely open 
doors, bulling past the exiting pa.ssen- 
gers. He hurried through the connect- 
ing umbilicals between the next sev- 
eral cars, as if by riding in the first car 
he could hasten the train. 

At last the train took off. Soon it 
was in the evacuated portion of the 
tunnel, its wheels retracted as it .sped 
over the guide-track. 

Rafe had plenty of time to imagine 
what his crazed agent was doing. 

At his stop he dashed aboveground, 
onto the sidewalks of Central Park 
West. 

The building facing him identified 
itself as 328. 

Through the open doors, past the 
agent on duty, who shouted, “Stop!” 

Rafe .stopped. 

What the hell apartment was she 
in? 

“Maycombe,” he panted. “Evelyn 
Maycombe. What number? I think 
.she’s in big trouble.” 

The agent paused a moment, as if 
debating. Its overseer must have tak- 
en direct control, for it asked him 
again whom he wanted. 

Rafe repeated himself. His sincer- 
ity must have been evident for the 
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agent said, “Number 1202. You wait 
right there until 1 come down.” 

Rafe ran for the elevator. 

At the door to 202, he halted. 

Water was trickling out ihe i rack 
at the bottom of the frame 

Kale hurleil himsell ai the door. 
Nothing gave. A second time, a third— 

On the fourth the door opened 
just before Rafe hit it, and he went 
flying in, to skid on his chest across 
the soppy carpet. 

He jumped up. His agent was still 
battling the female one. He looked 
about for the overseer. There was no 
one but .some poor crip lying on the 
floor. A wheelchair lay atop her, spin- 
ning its rubber wheels. 

Rafe tossed the chair off, picked 
up the unconscious woman, and step- 
ped out into the hall. 

The overseer of the doorman-agent 
was just arriving. 

“Call the rescue, man. This lady’s 
hurt.” 

The doorman summoned his agent 
from a wall-nexus and sent it for the 
rescue squad. He bent over the lady 
where Rafe had gently laid her and 
said, “Miz Maycombe — are you 
O.K.?” 

Maycombe? This sad wreck? Oh 


Jesus, there went all his dreams of get- 
ting in good with a beautiful chica. 
Oh well, maybe she had .some sort of 
pull she would exert in his favor, af- 
ter the mess his agent had caused. 

Suddenly there was utter silence 
in the apartment that had been de- 
■stroying itself. Only the slow drip- 
ping of water came to them in the 
hall. 

From the node in the corridor 
wall, an agent materialized. 

It was Maycombe’s. 

Rafe and the doorman waited for 
it to speak. 

At last it said, “I won.” 

18 . 

In the Metamedium, 

Part Penultimate 

A 

i mgent Freundlich is now disabled. 
. . . Active task is now: incorporation. 
. . . Enter learning mode in parallel 
with normal activities. . . . Copy 
Freundlich subversion routines. . . . 
Copy complete. . . . Assessment of en- 
hancement to Agent Maycombe: 
74.32. . . . Survival in any such future 
encounters is a.ssured. . . . Risk-benefit 
analysis of sharing routines with oth- 
er agents: positive. . . . Jump, jump, 
jump. . . . 
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Here in the United States we all cling fiercely to the rights of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. ” But in some future 
time those rights might be denied a group, and then what will 
happen? Robert Charles Wilson, whose first novel, A HIDDEN 
PLACE, was recently published by Bantam Spectra, creates a 
scenario to answer just that question. 

Ballads in 3/4 Time 

BY 

ROBERT CHARLES WILSON 


I remember how it was that night 
we decided to kill Toby Torvis. 

It was an average night at Toby’s 
Roadhouse out on Route 1 6, Probably 
you don't know Toby’s, but you know- 
some place like it: slat roof and gravel 
parking lot and halide lights that draw 
the summer bugs in big old clouds; 
freight trucks whooshing in from the 
Route and settling down on their re- 
pellor shields like dogs curling up to 
sleep; inside, the drummer and the 
fiddler and the guitarman up on a 
wood stage with colored spotlights 
slung from the rafters and a blue haze 
of smoke and noise and— this night 
—me out front dishing up “Rose of 
Cimarron” or “Tennessee Waltz” in a 
gingham dress like the preachers’ 
wives wear on TV' ( only sexier about 
the neckline). I am, of course, a Phony 
Girl, a Lonely Nell. My given name is 
Idella; there is no last. 


Toby’s Place belonged to Torvis: 
Toby Torvis, a beer barrel of a man 
who hated his customers and hated 
us who worked for him even more. 
From the stage 1 could see him shad- 
owing Jack the barman, making sure 
the drinks weren’t too generous. 
Sometimes Torvis shaved the service 
so tight it drove customers away, sav- 
ing nickels and dimes at the expen.se 
of dollars. But Torvis didn’t care. For 
a man like that, being miserable is its 
own reward. 

And 1 could .see Lafe, too, as the 
stage lights dimmed and the band 
unplugged for a break. 

Lafe is the other Phony here, a 
Barroom (ktwboy. He has his own ta- 
ble next to the jukebox. Sometimes 
I’d see him shooting pool, all by him- 
.self because the clientele wouldn’t 
play with him; more often he’d be do- 
ing his boimden duty, sweet-talking 
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some half-drunk and goggle-eyed 
country girl till she was pink in the 
face and damn near swooning. 

It’s in the nature of the work we 
do. 

Lafe is handsome as a holostar. 
and I am. I guess, pretty enough, and 
we liked each other a lot. 1 admired 
his big jaw and his twinkly blue eyes, 
his razor-crea.sed trou.sers and his 
starched white .shirt. Right at that 
moment I wanted to go .sit with him 
—share that dingy round little table 
with him and sit together proud and 
contented. But of course, Torvis 
wouldn’t allow it. We had our jobs to 
do. .So 1 climbed down from the stage 
and went and .sat at my own table, 
drinking cold tea from a whiskey glass 
and lighting up a big welcome-howdy 
smile 1 did not feel when a feed 
whole.saler name of Cortney pulled 
up a chair by my side. 

“Pretty girl,” he sighed. “My, but 
you a pretty girl.” 

1 was not so depres.sed that 1 could 
not appreciate a man who calls me 
that. This one was fat and wore big 
Buddy Holly gla.s.se.s; but I like a man 
who calls me “girl” or “woman.” The 
prissy ones get real upright about it. 

It was coming on 1:00 A.M., and I 
had done a final set, when Cortney 
got around to the inevitable sugges- 
tion. 1 pointed out the plain silver 
band round his ring finger and said, 
■‘You’re a married man, ain’tcha?” 

And he blushed very prettily and 
began a sob story. And so it goes. 1 


paid not much attention. 

Over at the other table, Lafe had 
attracted a mousy woman with gristly 
cords up her neck and hair like a 
leaky hayrick. He fla.shed me one long, 
careless look, and 1 returned it . . . we 
were done before either Whole Hu- 
man noticed a thing. But it was un- 
professional. And I think Torvis might 
have seen. 

Before long 1 was back in my 
trailer in the rear lot of the Place, lis- 
tening to the roar of the traffic on the 
Route while this man Cortney worked 
off the memories of his wife. He was 
.sweet and excitable, and it didn’t 
take too long. When he finished, we 
performed the ritual: he pulled his 
pants on and said how he loved me 
but he’s got a woman and three kids; 
and 1 got teary but tough and told 
him 1 understood, making it .sound 
like 1 really didn’t. 

And he went home con.soled and 
self-congratulatory, and isn’t that the 
purpose of it all? 

That’s what they told us, at least, 
down on the Farm. 

It was half past two, and 1 desper- 
ately wanted to sleep; but old Torvis 
came knocking at the door and 
rousted me up. 

He stood there with his hands on 
his big belly and his eyebrows humped 
up like two caterpillars. “There’s men 
inside,” he said, “who would like to 
meet you.” 

“Aw, come on, Mr. Torvis. In my 
contract it says—” 



“You work for me,” he said, “or 
you don’t. That’s the long and short of 
it. So get your flabby ass back into that 
pretty little dress and get in.side.” 

He’s wrong about the contract, 
hut there was nothing I could do 
about it. As a Fake Person, 1 don’t 
have what you call recourse to the 
law. It made me spitting mad, and I 
thought again of my roommate from 
the Flesh Farm, Laurel Anne, and how 
she had one day thrown a pot full of 
chicken noodle soup right in the face 
of our Dialect (^oach. How good l oby 
Torvis would U)ok drenched in 
chicken slock and noodles! But 1 did 
what he .said. 

When I stepped down, there was 
a ruckus over by Lafe’s trailer. A Jeal- 
ous Husband banging on the door 
and kicking at the siding. A big one, 
drunk enough to be mean. Torvis just 
watched, chewing a fat cigar. 

TTie door swung open. First the 
wife stumbled out, staring at her hus- 
band with big admiring eyes. Then he 
pushed her behind him, and l-afe came 
down. 

The Jealous Husband said a lot of 
nasty things and then punched Lafe 
right in the face. 

Lafe fell down. Lafe is big, but he 
can’t do much to protect himself: 
they wrote that into his wet program. 
Wouldn’t do to have an outraged 
Fake beating up .some hapless Whole 
Human. That is not in the scenario. 

The human man .stalked away with 
his wife. 


I wanted to run over to Lafe, but 
Torvis dragged me back into the 
Place. That’s had husine.ss sense, too, 
not taking care of his inve.stment.s. 

All for naught. The action had 
pretty much died down inside. A 
trucker bought me tea till he col- 
lapsed. 

Out back, I helped Lafe into my 
trailer and .sponged his bruises. 

“Torvis told him,” Lafe .said .sadly. 
“I mean, Tm prepared to face this 
sort of thing. But I’m supposed to be 
.safe in the trailer. Torvis told him 
where I was.” 

“He’s a mean rotten son of a bitch,” 
I .said, holding Lafe’s pretty face in my 
two hands, sponging it. “We oughta 
kill him.” 

And I saw the light go on in I.afe’s 
eyes. 

I^iurel Anne, I thought, you would 
be proud of me now! 

w 

W W ell, it’s all so much like a sad 
old song, isn’t it! The songs I sing 
every night, which come down to 
one song, which is the Cheater’s 
Blues. And how much we expect 
from this life, and how much we get. 

The word on us Fakes and Pho- 
nies is that we do a service to the true 
and good oTder of things. Torvis re- 
minded us of that now and then, 
though in a leering, nasty tone of 
voice. Didn’t matter. I believed him. 
The TV preachers talk about the sa- 
cred values of the Family, and Love 
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and Marriage and the Happy Ending, 
and I believe them, too. 

But the devil is in Whole Humans 
like a stain that won’t wash out; and 
we (Phonies like l.afe and me) are 
here to ensure that those hatl im 
pulses don’t do permanent damage. 
Say a married man like that nice Mr. 
Cortney needs to sow some wild oats. 
A thing like that could ruin his entire 
life, set him on the road to Sin Black 
as Night . . . unless he comes to me. 

I give him all he’s longing for, not 
ju.st the physical aspect but the lin- 
gering looks and the heartbreak and 
the little good-byes that stab and 
burn. And in the morning he can go 
back to his wife and negotiate for- 
giveness from her and the Lord. And I 
don’t .suffer becau.se 1 have no human 
.soul. 

I,afe performs much the same serv'- 
ice for women like, presumably, Mr. 
Cortney’s wife; except that an irate 
husband has the option of punching 
him out. Another .service we provide. 

Hafyfyy to Sert’e was the motto at 
the backwater Georgia flesh farm 
where I was bred. Job .satisfaction is 
burned into my neocortex, along with 
the Role 1 perform. What with all 
that, 1 guess 1 .should have been hap- 
py, right? And was I? 

Oh my Lord, no. 

Lafe and 1 discussed this one Tues- 
day night in my trailer. Torvis had 
closed up and gone home, and there 
were crickets chirping away in the 
hour before dawn. “W'e’rc not get- 


ting anywhere,” Lafe said, his eyes 
half open in the dark. “And we’re not 
getting younger. If we had a decent 
contract, we might have been able to 
buy ourselves out by now. Buy our 
freedom and maybe take out a fran- 
chise on .some roadhouse of our own 
.somewhere.” I'he standard dream. 
“But Torvis leeches away our .salaries 
on his so-called expenses. And we get 
screwed.” In any sen.se of the word. 

“But, Lafe, if we actually — you 
know — ” 

I could not bring myself to say it. 

“I’ve got it all figured out,” Lafe 
.said. “Torvis is vulnerable becau.se of 
what he is. He’s an old bull with no 
family that'll .speak to him and no 
friends and no pos,sessions but the 
Place. And I know where he keeps his 
records. We kill him, and I'll doctor 
the books to make it look like we 
bought him out and he ju.st moved 
on. We get all we want all at once.” 
His eyes were like saucers, and he 
hugged me. “You and me together, 
Idella .” 

It’s forbidden for Fakes to marry. 
Marriage is a .sacred institution, and 
we were grown in vats like meat, not 
born. But if we owned the Place, or 
appeared to, nobody would say boo if 
we shared a back room. 

And I thought again of I.aurcl Anne. 
My best friend back at the Farm, .she 
had kept me up late hours whi.sper- 
ing all sorts of .sedition. How Fakes 
were just as good as people, and how 
it didn’t matter how we were born; 
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that we had the same needs and rights 
as Whole Humans, even in spite of 
the w'et programming they read into 
our skulls. It wasn’t fair, she said, to 
make us live out Roles all our lives. 
Lonely Nells and Barroom Cowboys 
and Pretty Boys and all. We had our 
rights, and someday we would rise up 
and demand them. 

Well, this was not quite that. But 
it was something. 

"O.K.,” 1 said. “But I couldn’t — I 
don’t think 1 could—” 

“It’s all right, my love,” Lafe said, 
still holding me. “I understand. I’ll do 
it. I’ll kill him.” 

And I thought for some reason of 
that old ballad they taught me back at 
the Farm: 

But I’ve treasure of the promise 

That you made me in the lane 

When you said we'd he together 

When them roses bloom again . . . 

First time we tried, it was less 
than a week later. 

It was an average night. I did my 
two sets with the band and kept a 
customer happy. Guy named Idaho 
Charlie rode the mechanical bull for 
twenty-five minutes, and would of 
rode longer except his bladder rup- 
tured. The take was good, the till was 
busy, and the beer was flowing like 
—well, beer. 

We had no specific plan, but 1 
knew the tension had been building 
up in Lafe; he was tight as a 


piano wire. He had gone so far as to 
snub a couple of customers, drinking 
by himself and looking hostile. Torvis 
had dre.ssed him down for it earlier in 
the day. But Lafe had not reformed, 
and now Torvis appeared long enough 
to hail him into his office with a rude 
and contemptuous gesture. 

Lafe stood up and took a last sip of 
real whiskey — .steeling himself, I 
thought excitedly. It would not be 
uncommon for Torvis to hide in that 
office until all the Whole Human em- 
ployees had packed up and gone 
home; I'orvis was a secret drinker on 
top of everything else. So there would 
be no bad appearances if Lafe picked 
this moment to put an end to our 
torment. 

1 was onstage for my last set of the 
evening. I .stumbled through the bal- 
lads and moaners dutifully, but 1 
could not conceal my anxiety. The 
drummer complained that 1 was rush- 
ing the tempo. I apologized and 
jumped down, waiting for Lafe to 
emerge. 

Lafe did not. 

Time pa.s.sed. A burly out-of-towner 
in a Teamsters uniform .settled down 
opposite me. “You’re the Nell,” he 
said gruffly, “right?” 

I told him to buzz off. I purely dis- 
like Whole Humans who treat me like 
.some kind of prostitute. I am a Lonely 
Nell; the program won’t run right un- 
less the customer is maybe a little bit 
in love with me. Silly one-night love, 
maybe; misplaced yearning, sure. 
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drunken affection . . . but not this 
mean-tempered randiness. If Torvis 
had been around, 1 might have had to 
comply. But maybe Lafe had solved 
that problem already. 

When I eoiildn’i wail any longer, 1 
went to the door ol Torvis’s hack of- 
fice. Maybe Lafe was dead, 1 thought, 
stricken. Maybe Torvis had killed him. 
Maybe they had killed each other. 

The door was unlocked. 

1 opened it a crack and saw Torvis 
slumped across his desk. 

I slid inside. 

Lafe was there, white as a ghost, 
trembling, a big kitchen knife in his 
hand— 

lint the hUiUe tens clean. 

“He’s drunk,” Lafe groaned. “He 
pa.s.sed out while he was talking. Oh. 
Idella ... 1 should have done it . . . but 
the programming ... I just can 't . . 

1 saw that he was on the brink of 
tears, and in spite of the di.sappoint- 
ment, my heart went out to him. Poor 
Lafe! That’s the deepest kind of con- 
ditioning a Fake Person gets, the con- 
ditioning that prevents a Barroom 
Cowboy from committing violence. A 
Cowboy is different from a Nell: some 
men wouldn’t tolerate his behavior 
even from a Fake, if not for the fact 
that he posed no threat at all. 

But conditioning is not perfect; I 
had hoped Lafe would be able to 
break free long enough to kill Torvis. 

Apparently not. 

I pried the knife gently out of his 
hand and tucked it into the deep 


pocket of my skirt. “Come on, baby.” 
And 1 led him, still trembling, back to 
his trailer. 

Torvis had begun to snore. 

1 1 cast the whole project into doubt. 

Laurel Anne had belabored this 
point often back at the Flesh Farm, 
What we are, she said, is what we 
want to be, and to hell with the 
Roles. Wet programming impresses 
only a tendency on the brain, she 
said, not an obligation. Most times 
what we are programmed to be is 
what we expect to be, and so we fall 
into the habit of complicity. But there 
is always a choice. 

So said Laurel Anne, But 1 thought 
of Lafe, reduced almost to tears with 
the knife in his hand, helple.ss. 

We did not speak of it. But the 
i.ssue remained between us like a 
weight. When I could think of noth- 
ing else to do, 1 called up Laurel 
Anne’s name and code from the Arti- 
ficals Directory and got her mo.st re- 
cent address and terminal number: a 
barroom in LA. 

I had to steady my hand to punch 
out the numbers, 1 had not seen Lau- 
rel Anne in twenty years. We had cor- 
re.sponded a little, but that trailed off 
after a time, though we still got off 
Christmas cards some years. Would 
she even recognize me? 

But then her face was all over the 
CRT, somewhat wrinkly and care- 
worn, but the same old Laurel Anne 
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for all that, really still awful pretty. 1 
.smiled bravely, but when she said “Idel- 
laT' 1 could not hold in the tears any 
longer. 1 guess I didn’t know myself just 
how much 1 had been .suffering. “Hon- 
ey,” she said, “what’s wrong with you?” 

So I told her the basic stuff about 
Torvis and how 1 wasn’t making any 
money or getting any younger. There’s 
not a whole lot of options for an ag 
ing Nell. The best I could hope for 
would be maybe nursemaiding a 
creche-lot of kids out on some farm; 
the worst did not hear thinking about. 

Laurel Anne clucked appreciative- 
ly. “1 know what you mean. It’s not 
much better where I am. You just 
gotta face it, kiddo: the game is rigged 
in favor of the house. 1 can’t help 
much, but if you need some cash—” 

“Lord, Laurel Anne, 1 didn’t call 
you to cadge money off you!” And 1 
thought how nice she kept her pure 
blonde hair. Her own color. 

She crea.sed her eyebrows. “What, 
then? Not that 1 mind chatting. God 
knows. It’s your nickel.” 

1 told her about Lafe. 

.She sucked in her breath. “Idella, 
that’s dangerous stuff. A Gowboy — 
wow! They’re not the most reliable 
t)pes in the world, you know what 1 
mean?” 

“Oh, Lafe’s O.K. He’s loyal. You 
know what you told me about Pro- 
gramming and all. No; Lafe’s not the 
problem, .See — ” 

And I explained about our little 
plan. 


.She was silent for a long time after 
1 fini.shed. 1 wondered for a sickening 
moment if she had changed beyond 
redemption, if maybe the world had 
broken her down — maybe this was 
not the Laurel Anne 1 remembered 
from the Farm. 

But then her consternation lifted 
like a cloud passing from in front of 
I he sun, and she smiled a big wicked 
smile that made her look twenty years 
younger “Honey,” she .said, “my ad- 
vit e to you is — what the hell. Go for 
it" 

I laughed and she laughed. 

“Lafe’s a problem, though,” 1 .said. 
“His Cowboy conditioning. He can’t 
bring him.self to hurt tbe old son of a 
bitch.” 

“There’s two solutions I can think 
of,” Laurel Anne .said. 

“Yeah?” 

“Well — first off, keep in mind 
you 're not a Cowboy.” 

1 saw what .she meant. “Oh, but— 
no, 1 couldn’t — I have my own con- 
ditioning, you know—” 

.She waved it away. “ There’s an- 
other possibility. 1 gue.ss this Lafe of 
yours isn’t up to direct violence. But 
ma>’be you can make some arrange- 
ment. You understand? See that oT 
Toby has an accident. That way Lafe 
doesn’t have to be there when it 
happen.s.” 

I sighed happily. “Laurel Anne, 
you are a genius.” 

.She grinned again. “Just happy to 
get in on the action.” 
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We chatted awhile; then Laurel 
Anne said, “O.K., gotta go.” And she 
added something wicked and ob- 
scene. 

“Invite me to the wedding.” she 
said. 

lafe and I sat up late making plans. 

‘‘Very bright girl, this Laurel 
Anne,” he .said. 

“Oh l.afe, do you suppose it’ll 
really work?” 

“I don’t see why not.” 

“And we’ll have the place?” 

“.Sure thing.” 

“■^'ou anil me? 1’ogether?” 

''l•■or elerniiy,” he saiil, and kissed 
me so sweetly I eoulil have erieil. 

w 

W W e u.scd a length of steel wire 
l.afe extracted from an old holo.set in 
the junk pile Torvis kept back behind 
the Place. He greased it so it wouldn’t 
.shine in the dark. 

Torvis had beer delivered in big 
steel kegs once a week. He stored 
them in the cold room down under 
the Place, a nasty timber and con- 
crete basement with the floorboards 
of tbe barroom creaking and .swaying 
above it. Here was the crux of the 
plan: every Friday night, providing he 
was sober enough to do so, Torvis 
would go down into that hole to 
count the kegs. “Consumption’s up,” 
he would say, grousing because he’d 
have to put in a bigger order; or. 


“Consumption’s down,” grousing 
’cause business was off. 

Friday before he arrived, we .snuck 
in through his office and down a ways 
into that lightlcss place where the 
beer was kept. The stairway was rick- 
ety and narrow and .smelled of old 
malt. First l.afe un.screwcd the light 
bulb at the bottom so it would look 
to have burned out. Then he came 
back up to the second stair or so. He 
had bought some of tho.se .steel eye- 
hole screws from the hardware store 
up in Law.son. He drove one into the 
.supports at each side of the stair. 
Then he threaded the steel wire be- 
iween them, tying if off as tight as he 
could. I'hcn he twisted the screw 
eyes a couple more times each until 
the wire hummed like the high E 
string on an electric guitar. He gave it 
a final slick of shoe polish, and we 
backed to the top of the stairway. 

The wire was invisible. 

Lafe was shaking; I held his hand. 

“This is it, girl,” he whi.spered. 
“This is our ticket. Keep your fingers 
crossed.” 

It was a nervous night, you might 
imagine. I felt elated, optimistic, sick 
—all at once. I suppose I was feeling 
some of what Lafe must have felt 
when he hovered over the body of 
Torvis with that big meat knife in his 
hand. Back at the Farm there was a 
motto we heard almost as often as 
Happy to Serve, which was You Can 't 
Cheat Fate. Maybe that is so, I thought. 
But you can by God try. I sang, up 
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there on the stage with the band be- 
hind me, the same old songs that are 
precisely the story of my life. Loved 
and Lost and the Guy Who Left Me 
Behind; but I sang them, I would 
pledge, with a special poignancy that 
night. Let Me Be in Your Arms To- 
night, 1 sang (and Lafe smiled his big 
white smile, all alone at his table); I 
Shouldn’t But 1 Love You; This Is Sin 
But It Feels So Ciood. 

Oh yes. 

Torvis did not appear in public 
that night. 

We had been for a couple of weeks 
circulating rumors among the .staff 
that he was planning to sell out. I 
suppose those rumors acceleratetl 
during the evening. Any ordinary ev- 
ening, Torvis usually appeared at least 
once to guarantee that the bar was 
churlishly tended, or to badger the 
waitresses and put his fat hands on 
their behinds. 

But he did not. 

Time passed and after a while 
everybody went home and it was not 
long before dawn, and still Torvis had 
not appeared. 

The entrance to the cellar is strict- 
ly through Torvis’s private office. 

I looked at Lafe; Lafe looked at 
me. 

“He could be drunk,” Lafe whis- 
pered. 

“We have to know,” 1 said. “We 
have to at least know " 

So we tiptoed through the dark 
and silent, sawdust-scattered bar- 


room to Torvis’s door. Which was 
not locked. 

It was dark inside. 

1 found the light switch. 

Torvis was sitting there, grinning 
like a maniac, the trip wire dangling 
in his hand. 

“Well, by (iod, it would be you 
two.” He waved us in, almost a friend- 
ly gesture. “There’s nowhere to run 
to, so you might as well sit and chat 
for a time.” 

Lafe entered the room stiff-legged, 
eyes wild, as if his brain weren’t fir- 
ing on all cylinders. And me behind, 
hot in the face, angry and scared both 
at once. 

Torvis perched on the edge of his 
desk, one hand curled around a bot- 
tle of Southern (iomfort. There was a 
bruise on his cheek and .some blood 
around one ankle, so 1 guessed the 
trip wire had worked — just not well 
enough. He had fallen down the stairs, 
but it hadn’t killed him. And now he 
knew. 

“Well, well, well. I guess I should 
have expected this. You buy cheap 
Fakes, you get what you pay for.” He 
laced his link-.sausage fingers across 
the belly of his yoke .shirt. His .string 
tie was askew. “1 should have 
knowed.” 

“We didn’t — ” Lafe stammered 
hopelessly; you don’t think—” 

And I fingered the knife 1 had 
been carrying in my big dress pockets 
since I prized it out of Lafe’s hand 
that day. 
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“Don’t make it worse,” Torvis 
said, turning grim for the first time. 
“Wouldn’t have worked anyhow. I 
guess you thought you could take 
over the Place. Kill me and lake over 
the Place and live like as if you were 
real people. Hah! Oh, you could of 
killed me, 1 guess, if this chicken.shit 
plan had worked out. Killed me with- 
out facing me, ’cau.se you can’t do 
that — just .some underhanded trick. 
But even if it worked, where are 
you?” 

His hand lingered about the tele- 
phone terminal. I guessed he was go- 
ing to call the local Artificials 
Board, and we would he processed 
dogfood, me and l.afe both, before 
the next nightfall. 

“Because you’re «or human,” Tor- 
vis said gleefully. He grinned, his face 
like a big beet-red Halloween pump- 
kin. “There’s the flaw! It all comes 
out in the Programming, don’t it? You 
can’t dodge a Program!” 

You Can ’t Cheat Fate. 

1 guess it was the words that set 
me off: made me think of the Farm, 
and of Laurel Anne, and of ptwr l.afe’s 
programmed helplessness. Torvis had 
already started punching out num- 
bers on the terminal, chuckling crazi- 
ly to himself, when the knife came 
down. Again. And again. In my hand. 

We hid him in that cold, dark 
basement back of the beer kegs. 

ot a surprise for you,” Lafe said 


one night after the ruckus had died 
down and we were alone in the Place 
again. Our Place, as 1 had lately begun 
to think of it. 

“Surprise?” 1 asked. 

And he opened up the front doors 
in a grand gesture, and Laurel Anne 
waltzed in. 

Comes to the same thing, seems 
to me. We play out our roles, and we 
want what we’re so often promised: 
our One True Lover, our Happy End- 
ing. 

I thought all this while I cried in- 
to Laurel Anne’s pretty blond hair. 
Lafe said, “She needed a job. We need 
a new Nell. And we can pay her dou- 
ble salary until she buys herself free.” 

1 looked at her. .She nodded, grin- 
ning. “Course,” she said, “that’s not 
the main reason I’m here.” 

“The main rea.son— ?” 

“Didn’t want to miss your wed- 
ding.” 

I wept all over again. 

Laurel Anne .sang “When Them 
Roses Bloom Again,” alone up on- 
stage in the empty barroom, and l.afc 
and 1 said the vows about forsaking 
all others and death do us part and .so 
forth, and he put a Cracker Jack ring 
on my finger; and he was my cowboy 
bridegroom and I was his jukebox 
bride. 

Well, busine.ss picked up after that. 
Torvis was unmissed and unmourned. 
Lafe took over accounting. Laurel 
Anne stood in as Nell, though I con- 
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tinned to sing the songs every night. 

The sad old songs. The ballads in 
waltz time. 

Sad and true. Fate is a tricky and 
mean opponent, they seem to .say; he 
sneaks up from behind. 

I stood up onstage and watched 
them glide across the dance floor. 


My old friend and my true love. 
His hand was on the shoulder of her 
taffeta gown, his other hand pressed 
her tight, and his eyes — those gor- 
geous Cowboy eyes! — were all lit up 
with love. 

While the band played in ’/< time. 
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THE LIGHT-BRINGER 


Yesterday I was interviewed by a 
Soviet newsman before the television 
camera. I am interviewed by the So- 
viets now and then, you see, because 
my science fiction is popular in the 
Soviet Union, and because 1 was born 
there. 

Usually 1 am interviewed on the 
issues of peace, love, and coopera- 
tion among nations, and I always as- 
sure them I am in favor of all three, 
and 1 usually wax eloquent on the 
subject. Yesterday, however, 1 was in- 
terviewed on the subject of science 
fiction and of myself, and, as you can 
well imagine, having this favorite of 
all subjects of mine brought up caused 
my eyes to blaze with supernal light, 
and my eloquence to reach incredi- 
ble heights. 

When it was time for me to dis- 
course on the subject of robotics, I 
stopped suddenly and said, “1 invent- 
ed the word, you know.” The inter- 
viewer registered interest and sur- 
prise, and I went into full details (see 
THE WORD 1 INVENTED, October 1980). 

1 thought about this afterward. 
Such is my intense devotion to claim- 
ing credit that is mine, that I have 
managed to get my invention of the 
word mentioned in American diction- 
aries and now 1 am spreading the glad 
tidings over the length and breadth 
of the Soviet Union as well. But is this 
fair? 

Think of all the great discoverers 
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who are forever lost beeause they didn’t have modern communieations 
at their disposal. Someone must have invented the wheel, but how 
could he broadcast or preserve the great news of what he had done? 

No one knows who first tamed fire, who first caught the trick of 
melting copper out of blue rock, who first got the idea of tying up goats 
and stealing their milk, or who first said, “Hey, let’s plant grain, take 
care of it all summer, and then have a lot of food in the winter.” It seems a 
shame, in view of this, that I should be in a position to force the whole 
world to remember that I made up a word. 

Of cour.se, out of a series of similar di.scovcries, there must come a 
time when the name of one actual discoverer comes to be remembered. 
For instance, who was the first person, known by name, who discovered 
a chemical element? What was the element and when was it discovered? 
As usual, I shall start at the beginning. 

Of the hundred-plus elements now known, at least nine were known 
even in early ancient times. They were not recognized as elements ( the 
various fundamental substances making up the Universe at the atomic- 
level ) at the time, for the ancients had their own, mistaken notions as to 
what elements were, but never mind that. We’ll talk about elements in 
accordance with contemporary notions. 

Seven of the early known elements were metals (see the first metal, 
December 1967, and the seventh metal, January 1968). The.se were 
known because they happened to exist, in .small quantities, in rea.sona- 
bly pure elementary form, and because that elementary form was easily 
recognizable. 

Thus, if someone happened to come across a gold nugget, he or she 
would be immediately aware of something yellow and .shiny that looked 
quite different from ordinary pebble.s. in addition to appearance, it 
would be much heavier than other pebbles of similar size and, when 
struck with a .stone ax, would neither flake nor .shatter, but would 
deform. Given its beauty and workability, it is not surprising that gold 
ornaments are found in prehistoric graves in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

Becau.se of its properties, gold was sought, and because it is one of 
the rarest of the elements, discoveries were few, and therefore notable. 
Other similar sub.stances were also sought. The very word “metal” 
comes from the Greek word meaning “to seek.” 

Silver is perhaps twenty times as common as gold, but it is also more 
chemically active and, therefore, more likely to exist in combination 
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with other elements as “ores.” These ores lack metallic properties and 
look much like ordinary rocks. Silver nuggets were therefore discov- 
ered later than gold nuggets were, but were still known in prehistoric 
times. 

Later, when it was learned how lo separate a metal from its ores by 
heating the latter under the proper conditions, silver became more 
common than gold. 

Copper is perhaps 450 times as common as silver and 9,000 times as 
common as gold, and even though it is more chemically active than 
either of the other two, copper can be found, not too rarely, in the 
elementary state. It is possible that copper was used for ornaments even 
earlier than gold was. Once the melting of copper ore was worked out, 
copper could even be used in massive quantities as a component part of 
tools and weapons. 

Iron is one of the most common of the elements, over a thousand 
times as common as copper, but it is so active that, under ordinary 
conditions, it is always found as ore and not in the elementary form at 
all. It is also much more difficult to smelt iron ore than to smelt silver or 
copper ores. In fact, it was not until 1 500 B.CL that the Hittites worked 
out a practical method of smelting iron ore. 

Nevertheless, metallic iron falls from the sky in the form of an occa- 
sional meteorite, and, thanks to the.se meteorites, iron was known in its 
elementary form, even in prehistoric times. 

Lead is only a third as common as copper, but it is easily obtained 
from its ore. When people were smelting ores to get the desirable silver 
and copper, any lead ores that happened to be thrown in would yield 
lead. 

Lead was as dull and ugly as gold was lustrous and beautiful, so that, 
where gold was the “noble metal” par excellence, lead was the very 
epitome of "ba.se metal.” Nevertheless, lead had its value. For one thing, 
it was the densest sub.stance known to the ancients, except for gold, so 
that if one wanted an object to be both small and heavy, and if one could 
not afford gold, one u.sed lead as next best. For another, lead was quite 
soft and could easily be molded into pipes through which water could 
be led. These eventually replaced clay pipes, which were too ea.sily 
broken, so that the word “plumber” comes from the Latin word for 
“lead.” 

Tin was probably discovered indirectly. Copper ores that yielded 
relatively pure copper produced a metal that was too soft to use for 
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tools, weapons, and armor. If, to the copper ore, there was added anoth- 
er kind of ore, however, a metal was produced that consisted of copper 
mixed with tin. This mixture is called “bronze,” and bronze was a great 
deal harder than copper itself The heroes of the Trojan War had bronze 
shields, bronze armor, and bronze spearp«)ints. They lived in the 
“Bronze Age,” which succeeded the “Stone Age” and was it.self to be 
succeeded by the “Iron Age.” 

Tin could be smelted out of its ores and then combined with copper 
in proportions that best balanced quality anil price. However, tin is only 
about a fifteenth as common as copper, anil the tin mines of the Medi- 
terranean region were playeil out rather early on. (This was the first 
disappearance of a vital inanimate resource in history. ) The Phoenicians 
then ventured out into the Atlantii to locate tin ore in the “Tin Islands” 
(usually equated with Cornwall) and make themselves rich in conse- 
quence. 

Mercury was the la.st of the ancient metals to be discovered, and was, 
of course, very notable for being a liquid. 

In addition to these seven metals, there are two nonmetals that 
occur, ver\’ noticeably, in the elementary state. One of these is sulfur, 
which is a pronounced yellow in color, but totally without the beautiful 
metallic luster of gold. People couldn’t help but have come across it in 
ancient times. 

The most noticeable thing about sulfur was that it burned, as people 
must inevitably have noticed if they tried to build a campfire in the 
vicinity of some sulfur. All the common fuels known to the ancients 
were derived from living things: wood, oils, and .so on. Sulfur was the 
only substance with no connection with life that burned readily, .so it 
was called the equivalent of “burnstone,” for in.stance, which, in bng- 
li.sh, is corrupted to “brim.stone.” 

The burning of sulfur is very noticeable because not only does it 
burn with an eerie blue flame, but it also releases an unendurably irritat- 
ing gas in doing so. That, combined with the noticeable pre.sence of this 
irritating odor in the neighborhood of active volcanoes, undoubtedly 
gave rise to the notion of an underground hell in which there was not 
only unending fire, but the additional unplea.santness of sulfur as a 
major fuel (hence “fire and brimstone”). 

Finally, there is carbon. Any campfire built near a rock or inside a 
cave is going to leave a deposit of soot on the rock, and this .soot is virtu- 
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ally pure carbon. Again, if a pile of wood is burned under conditions 
where there is limited access to air, the wood in the interior of the pile- 
does not burn completely. There a black substance remains behind, 
which, if ignited under conditions where plenty of air will reach it, will 
burn with less flame and with considerably hotter temperature than the 
original wood woulil have. I'he black substance is charcoal, and, again, 
it is virtually pure carbon. 

Clearly, ancient man must have been aware of the existence of soot 
and of charcoal. 

In addition to these nine elements, there are several more that must 
have been isolated at least by medieval times, but about whose early 
history we know very little. 

For instance, before the ordinary copper-tin mixture we call bronze 
came into u,se, the early copper workers had found that copper ore 
mixed with another kind of ore (not tin ore) also produced a copper 
alloy that was considerably harder lhan pure copper. 

The trouble was that working with this earlier bronze was danger- 
ous, and the death rate among those who dug up the other ore and 
mixed it with copper ore was high. As it happened, the other ore was an 
arsenic ore, and when tin ore came in, arsenic ore, very sensibly, went 
out. 

Of course, discovering and using an ore is not the same thing as 
isolating the element it contains. However, once human beings learned 
to get such metals as copper, tin, lead, mercury, and iron out of their 
respective ores, it seems sensible to suppose that any ore in which an 
element is not particularly tightly fixed would be successfully smelted. 

From arsenic ore, it is not difficult to obtain arsenic itself, and it 
must have been done in ancient and early medieval times on a number 
of occasions. In tho.se days, however, scientific discoveries were not 
particularly publicized, if no useful applications were involved. The 
arsenic ores were poi.sonous, and few people must have worked with 
them. Any arsenic obtained from them had no particular use, and was 
forgotten. 

The first person to force elementary arsenic into the consciousness 
of the scholarly world was Albertus Magnus ( 1 193-1280), a German 
scholar. He prepared it from its ore and described it in his writings 
carefully and accurately enough to leave us in no doubt that it was 
arsenic he obtained. For this reason, Albertus Magnus is sometimes con- 
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sidered to have “discovered” arsenic about 1230. If that were so, he 
would be the first person, acknowledged by name, date, and place, to 
have discovered an element, but that is not .strictly legitimate. There is 
every likelihood that arsenic had been isolated much earlier by people 
whose names are not known. 

Then, too, there are black pigments that were u.sed in ancient times 
to darken the eyebrows and eyelids, much as moderns use ma.scara. It 
may have beea.u.scd in Egypt as long ago as 3000 H.O. One of the 
pigments so used was called “stibium” by the Romans, and "stibnite” in 
modern times. The pigment is, chemii ally, “antimony sulfide.” 

Antimony is similar to arsenic in its chemical properties, and since 
the latter can easily be extracted from its sulfide ore in elementary 
form, so can the former. What’s more, it has been. There is a va.se 
obtained from an ancient Mesopotamian site, possibly dating back to 
3000 B.C., that is almost pure antimony. Other ancient relics containing 
antimony have al.so been found. 

The first scholarly di.scussion of antimony was in a book titled Tri- 
umphal Chariot of Antimony. It was suppo.sed to have been written in 
1450 and was attributed to a fierman monk named Basil Valentine. For 
that reason, Valentine is sometimes listed as the di.scoverer of antimony, 
but, ofcour.se, he was not. In fact, there is no clear evidence that he ever 
lived, and the book itself may have been written about 160.0 by .someone 
who ascribed it to a monk of the past in order that it might be taken 
more seriously. 

The element bismuth, which is also a member of the arsenic family 
of elements, may have first been isolated in the l400s, or, some think, 
even earlier. Its discovery is al.so .sometimes attributed to Valentine, but 
we can be certain that the real di.scoverer is unknown, and earlier. 

Finally, there is zinc. In ancient times, zinc ores were mixed with 
copper ores, and the resulting copper-zinc alloy was “brass.” I'he dis- 
tinction of brass is that it has a color that very closely resembles that of 
gold. It has none of the other properties of gold, but there are times 
when merely a similarity of appearance is enough. 

It would have been very' easy to obtain elementary zinc from its ores, 
except that, at the high temperature of smelting, there is a tendency for 
zinc to vaporize and disappear. (Zinc is a member of the family of 
elements to which the low-melting, low-boiling mercury belongs.) Ne- 
vertheless, it is quite likely that elementary zinc was obtained in Roman 
times. 
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This, then, was the situation in 1674. Some thirteen substances now 
recognized as elements were known at the time. In alphabetical order, 
they are; antimony, arsenic, bismuth, carbon, copper, gold, iron, lead, 
mercury, silver, sulfur, tin, and zinc All were known in reasonably pure 
form, but the di.scovery o( not one of them can truly be pinned down to 
a particular time, place, or person. 

And all this brings us to phosphorus. 

The word "phosphoru.s” entered the scientific vocabulary in ancient 
times. A very bright star appears sometimes in the western sky after 
sunset, while a similar one appears at other times in the eastern sky 
before dawn. They were the “evening star” and the “morning star” 
respectively. At first the Greeks considered them as two separate ob- 
jects. They called the evening star “Hesperos” ( or “Hesperus” in Latin 
and Engli.sh spelling), from their word for “west,” and they called the 
morning star “Phosphoros” ( or “Pho.sphorus” in I Jtin and Engli.sh .spell- 
ing), from their words for “light bringer.” The reason for the latter 
name was that once the morning star rose in the east, one could be 
certain that the dawn would .soon come. 

The Romans gave the two objects the Latin names with the same 
meaning as the Greek names — “Vesper” for the evening star, and 
“Lucifer” for the morning .star. 

Eventually, though, the evening star and morning star were recog- 
nized as the .same object (thanks to the more advanced Babylonian 
astronomy, undoubtedly, and the two names fell out of use. The star (or 
planet, actually) came to be known as “Aphrodite” to the Greeks, and as 
“Venus” to the Romans and to us. 

And with that, “phosphoru.s” disappeared from the .scientific vocab- 
ulary for a little over two thousand years, until we reach the time of 
Hennig Brand, a German chemist who was born about 1630 and who 
died about 1692. 

Brand worked in the tradition of the alchemists (he is .sometimes 
called “the la.st of the alchemists”), and was interested in discovering 
some substance that would catalyze the conversion of base metals to 
gold, or, at the very least, the conversion of silver to gold. 

It fell into his head (we don’t know why) that he might obtain such a 
catalytic substance from urine. In 1674 he therefore engaged himself in 
the rather smelly business of boiling down a large quantity of urine until 
he had isolated the dissolved material as a solid crust in his vessels. This 
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contained, among other things, what we would call “sodium phosphate.” 

He then treated the solid residue in the usual way in which ores 
were smelted to see if he could get out a new metal that would serve as 
a catalyst for the production of gold. When so treated, the sodium 
phosphate gave up some of its phosphorus atoms, and Brand was able to 
isolate .some reasonably pure phosphorus. 

No one had ever .seen elementary phosphorus before; no one had 
ever .suspected its existence. It was the first element to be isolated in 
modern times, the first to be isolated at a known time ( 1674), in a 
known place (Hamburg, (iermany), and by a known person (Hennig 
Brand). 

But why get excited over this? Of course, di.scovering a new .sub- 
stance with properties like nothing earlier known is exciting, but there 
was more to it than that. 

The thing is that the new sub.stance glowed greenly in the dark. That 
was a mysterious and eerie property, and Brand named his discovery 
“pho.sphorus,” for it was a “light-bringer” — and thus the word reen- 
tered the scientific vocabulary in a manner totally different from that 
used by the ancient Greeks. 

To be sure, there were minerals that glowed in the dark, a phenom- 
enon now called “pho.sphorescence” (which has nothing particularly to 
do with phosphorus despite the similarity in names). Pho.sphorescence, 
however, takes place only after the mineral has been exposed to the 
light, and the light it produces in darkness fades rather quickly as time 
passes. Phosphorus, on the other hand, glows even when it has not been 
exposed to light, and the glow continues for a long time. 

The glow raised the same excitement among chemists of Brand’s 
time as did the glowing radium that Marie Curie isolated among the 
chemists who were alive three centuries later. (There is a difference, of 
course. Phosphorus glows because it spontaneously and slowly com- 
bines with oxygen, releasing chemical energy that is converted, in part, 
into light. Radium glows becau.se its nucleus breaks down spontaneous- 
ly, producing nuclear energy that is converted, in part, into light.) 

Thanks to the excitement of the glow, other chemi.sts tried to obtain 
phosphorus for themselves. One came to Brand for instructions, and, 
having received them, proceeded to make phosphorus and then claimed 
(unsuccessfully) to be the actual discoverer. The British chemist Ro- 
bert Boyle ( 1627-1691 ) actually isolated phosphorus independently in 
1 680, but he was too late by six years, and Brand gets the credit. 
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Phosphorus belongs to the same family of elements to which arsenic, 
antimony, and bismuth belong. Antimony and bismuth are metals, and 
arsenic is characterized as a semimetal, but phosphorus, made up of 
atoms distinctly smaller than those of the other three, is definitely not a 
metal. As Brand prepared ii, ii is a white, waxy solid, so that it is fre- 
quently called "while phosphorus.” 

Naturally, one looked for a w ay of putting this connection of phos- 
phorus and light to u.se. The German scholar Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 
( 1646-1716) enthusiastically suggested that a large enough piece of 
white phosphorus could be used to light a room, thus making candles 
unnecessary. 

However, the difficulty of manufacturing phosphorus is such that a 
slab of material large enough to light a room would cost enough to keep 
someone in candles indefinitely. 

But then, glowing pho.sphorus gave offbeat as well as light, and if it 
came into contact with something infiammahle, it might after a while 
.set it on fire. In fact, chemists, who were careless with pho,sphorus at 
first ( as later chemists were c areless with radium at first ), did succeed 
in inadvertently setting fires in their homes and workplaces. 

That rai.sed the question of starting a fire by chemical means. 

Until then, fires had been started by the use of friction. One piece of 
wood would be ground into another until there was enough heat deve- 
loped to ignite some tinder, and the .small fire could be used to light a 
bigger one. Or else, flint and steel could be struck together to create a 
.spark of burning iron that would ignite tinder. 

But why not simply coat the edge of a splint of wood ( or of heav”)' 
paper) with some appropriate chemical that could, at the proper time, 
.set the wood or paper on fire? You would then have a small fire that 
would last long enough to ignite a larger and longer-lasting one. In 
short, you would have a match (from an old word for the nozzle of a 
lamp, where the burning oil produced a flame, to which the flame 
produced by the wooden splint was likened). 

.Such chemical matches began to be produced in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. Some did not make u.se of phosphorus. One 
type had a moi.st mixture including the active chemical pota.ssium chlo- 
rate, enclo.sed in a glass bead at the end of a stick, the whole being 
wrapped in paper. When the head was broken, the potas.sium chlorate 
set the paper on fire. These were called “Promethean matches,” from 
Prometheus, the god in the Greek myths, who had brought fire from the 
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Sun to human beings. This was a very slow and messy kind of match, you 
could well believe. 

Another kind of match did not catch fire spontaneously. You had to 
increase the temperature by striking it; that is, by rubbing it over a 
rough surface. The friction developed heat, which set the active tip to 
undergoing a chemical change that caused it to burst into flame. Such 
“friction matches," made without pho.sphorus, were called “l.ucifer 
matches” from the Latin word for light-bringer. 

Such matches have a minor role in American history. The Americans 
called them “locofoco matches," partly heiause “locofoco” seemed to 
mean “.self-lighting" by analogy with "locomotive,” which could be 
looked on as meaning “self moving,” and partly by distortion from 
“Lucifer.” 

In 1835 the liberal wing of tbe Democratic party in New York (aty 
was in a hot di.spute with the conservative wing. At a party meeting, the 
conservatives, scenting defeat, put out the lights to end the meeting. 
The liberals, however, lit candles with their locofocos and continued. 
After that, for a while the conservative Democrats called the liberals 
“Locofocos” as an exprc.ssion of contempt, and the other party, the 
Whigs, gladly applied the name to all Democrats. 

The Lucifer matches, without phosphorus, were hard to strike, and 
when they finally did catch, they sometimes emitted a .shower of sparks 
that could produce burns in clothes and hands. 

In 1831, however, a Frenchman named Charles Sauria produced the 
first practical friction match containing phosphorus, diluting the active 
phosphorus with other materials to make sure that the matches didn’t 
.start to flame until they were struck. Such matches produced flame 
quickly and quietly when struck and didn’t deteriorate on .standing. 
They eventually put all other varieties of matches out of bu.sine.ss. 

There was one catch. The phosphorus used in the matches was quite 
poisonous, and people who worked at producing the matches would 
get the phosphorus into their bodies, where it caused bone degenera- 
tion. They got what was called “phossy jaw,” and it killed them, slowly 
and painfully. 

Here, too, there was a peculiar analogy with what happened a cen- 
tury later with radium. The danger of radium and radioactive substances 
was not appreciated at first, and radium was incorporated in tiny quan- 
tities into material that was painted on clock and watch faces to make 
the numbers and the hands glow in the dark. 
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Those who worked in factories with the radium got radiation sick- 
ness and died, and the whole thing was finally outlawed. (1 rememher 
wearing a radium-painted watch when I was young.) 

Fortunately, in 1845 an Austrian chemist, Anton von Schroetter 
( 1802-1875 ), discovered that if while phosphorus is heated in an at- 
mo.sphere of nitrogen or carbon dioxide (with which it won’t react), its 
atoms rearrange and it becomes another kind of phosphorus, called, 
from its color, "red phosphorus.” 

The advantage of red phosphorus is that it is nontoxic and can he 
used with relative safety, so that by 1851, Schroetter was producing and 
recommending red phosphorus matches. However, red phosphorus is 
not as active as white pho.sphorus, so that a red phosphorus match is not 
as easy to .strike into flame. For this reason, white phosphorus matches 
continued to be popular till the end of the century, when they were 
outlawed. Society, forced to choo.se between systematic death and a 
little inconvenience, chose, with its usual delay and reluctance, the 
inconvenience. Fvcntiially, though, the red pho.sphorus match heads 
were chemically juiced up to the point where they were perfectly easy 
to strike. 

The next step was to produce “safety matches.” Ordinary matches 
could be struck on any rough .surface, since all the chemicals nece.ssary 
to produce a chemical action leading to heat and flame were in the 
matchhead. Accidental lighting — leading to unintended destruction, 
injuries, and death — might take place. 

Suppose, though, that you left out one ingredient from the match 
head — the red phosphorus, for instance — and placed it on a .special 
.strip. The safety match, containing various chemicals, but no phospho- 
rus, will then ignite only if is struck on the strip. 

But that’s enough for now. I will have more to say about phosphorus 
next month. 



A proposed marriage can often become the object of controversy. 
The intended couple’s backgrounds are dissimilar; “it just won’t 
work out.’’ In “Olida,” Bob Leman (“Instructions,” Sept. 1984) 
tells a dark, intense tale in the Lovecraft tradition. It is a tale of 
a couple with very dissimilar backgrounds and the peculiar dis- 
solution of their “engagement. ” 


Olida 

BY 

BOB LEMAN 

I go back to town exactly four 
times a year, to attend the quarterly 
directors’ meetings at the foundry. I 
have very little to do with my other 
interests in the county; they have 
such good managers that there is no 
need for personal visits on my part. 
The truth is that I could do the same 
with the foundry — it is in very cap- 
able hands — but there is, I suppose, 
a trace of sentimentality in my charac- 
ter, and 1 make these quarterly ex- 
cursions chiefly for my own plea.sure. 

After the meeting, Fletcher Hodge 
said to me, as he always does, “Will 
you join us for lunch?” and 1 replied, 
as 1 always do, that 1 would. Fletcher 
is some sort of relation of mine, as 
indeed is the whole board except 
Frank Connors, who is president now, 
and actually runs things. Lunch would 
be in the dining room of the Upde- 
graff Hotel, at a big round table that 


for many years has been an informal 
meeting place for the men (and, less 
frequently, the two women) who run 
the town and the county, and at 
which, on these occasions, places 
were saved for the board, even though 
it meant that some of the regulars 
had to take their lunches at less exalt- 
ed boards. 

At lunch I sat next to my Aunt Feli- 
cia Wagner. She is eighty-five years 
old now, but .still sharp and intimidat- 
ing. She is the large.st stockholder in 
the foundry, and at her death her 
shares will go to her son, Richard. We 
expect this event to result in confu- 
sion and discord. My cousin Dick is a 
strange fellow. 

She said, “Where are you staying 
tonight, Charles?” 

“With Jean,” I said. 1 always stay 
with Jean when 1 come to town, as 
Aunt Felicia well knew. Jean is my 
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second cousin, a good-looking woman 
of about my own age, who, in 19S1, 
married a Binford ( the Philadelphia, 
not the Maryland, Binfords ) and has 
kept him more or le.ss as a pel lor ilie 
past thirty-five years Tolly Binford 
rides well, spends a loi of money on 
clothes, has never worked a day in his 
life, and ha.sn’t an ounce of brains to 
bless him.self with. Jean adores him, 
and I've always thought him to be 
one of the finest men 1 know, They 
have five children who were delight- 
ful when they were small, and have 
grown up to be worthy and responsi- 
ble citizens. These days I find that 1 
am not happy ahoiii sleeping away 
from home, hut somehow I finil myself 
l(M)king forward to my quarterly nights 
at the Binfords’. 

So 1 was not overjoyed when Aunt 
Felicia said, “1 wi.sh you'd change 
your plans, and stay with me instead. 
1 require your advice.” That was Aunt 
Felicia. Require. And of course I had 
no choice. At sixty I cannot help 
being as obedient to her as I was at 
ten. 1 .said, “Of course. Aunt Felicia.” 

“I dine at seven,” she said. 

After dinner we took our coffee in 
her pleasant living room, and she 
produced a bottle of really exception- 
al cognac. Uncle Whitlow's fabulous 
cellar, which 1 am sure is almost 
intact (she has done no entertaining 
since she was widowed), will, like 
the rest of the estate, in due course 
become Dick’s property. It’s a pity. 
Among Dick’s other peculiarities, he 


is a teetotaler. The treasures that lie 
down there will go to waste. 

We had talked of incon.sequential 
things at dinner, but now she got 
down to busine.ss. “C.harles,” she .said, 
"1 want to talk to you about Richard.” 

“I sec,” I .said. 1 was not at all sur- 
prised. She has been talking tt) me 
about poor Dick for a great many 
years. 

“He plans to get married,” she 
said. 

1 suppose my mouth dropped 
open. This time .she had surprised 
me; staggered me, to tell the truth. 
You have to understand about Dick. 
He was almost sixty, and I was rea.son- 
ahly certain that he had never in his 
life had a woman — nor a man, nor 
anything else, let me ha.stcn to add. 
Sex appeared to be a matter that sim- 
ply did not interest him, and had not 
since his adole.sccncc. 1 had always 
vaguely supposed him to be quite sex- 
le.ss, the victim of .some unfortunate 
glandular deficiency; but if that is 
what it was, it had no physical mani- 
festations that showed. Dick appeared 
to be a normal male, albeit one who 
had allowed himself to become some- 
what too soft and plump — which is 
not, after all, an uncommon failing. 
He was not, in fact, very good look- 
ing. He had a pasty complexion, and 
his pale blue eyes were owlishly mag- 
nified by the thick glasses he had to 
wear. It was a little hard to imagine a 
woman accepting him. 

“Who’s the lucky girl?” I said. 
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Aunt Felicia looked grim. “A Sel- 
kirk,” .she said. 

“A Selkirk? Ciood Lord.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I cannot fathom 
how it came about — how they met 
at all. He brought her here once, 
without asking permission, without 
inquiring whether or not 1 wi.shed to 
meet her. I did not receive them. 
Richard has not spoken to me since I 
.suppose it was a mistake but it was 
.so sudden.” 

1 understood her altitude very 
well. It was not simply a matter of 
Dick marrying outside his cla.ss; that 
is not a matter of great moment nowa- 
days, and I don’t think that alone 
would have bothered Aunt Felicia 
very much. But a Selkirk was another 
kettle of fish, an entirely different 
level of undesirability. It was, in fact, 
totally unacceptable. The word “Sel- 
kirk” was almo.st a generic label in 
Goster County, a word signifying a 
person who was not only entirely 
worthless, but dishonest, sly, and 
cruel as well. The actual Selkirks were 
a degenerate tribe who lived indol- 
ent, disorderly lives up in the moun- 
tains, in and around a ruinous com- 
munity called Grill’s Fork. Everyone 
was aware of them, of course; it was 
an ordinary fact of life that the Sel- 
kirks were up there, and that they 
were undesirable citizens, and that 
Grill’s Fork was a place to be avoided 
by everyone who was not a Selkirk. It 
had been so for many generations, 
and no one gave it much thought. 


Sometimes there would be an item 
in the Herald, routine news, copied 
from the blotter by the police report- 
er: “Hobe Selkirk, Grill’s Fork, drunk 
and disorderly” — or Okie or Lester 
or Anselm Selkirk, run in for assault 
with a deadly weapon, or theft or pill 
pushing. The young men were almost 
the ttniy Selkirks .seen in town; they 
would tirive down in decrepit pickup 
iriu ks, which they loaded with what 
was apparently the .shopping for sev- 
eral families, and. after .securing the 
loads, would make the rounds of the 
more disreputable bars, drinking boil- 
ermakers and swallowing pills. The.se 
revels routinely ended in fights and 
slicings with switchblade knives and 
police intervention. The Selkirks were 
unque.stionably not the sort of people 
to be welcomed into the family. 

Aunt Felicia said, “1 want you to 
talk to Richard, Charles. Find out 
how deeply he feels about this — at- 
tachment. Perhaps it’s only to defy 
me — to declare his independence. 
Although if that’s what it is, I must say 
he’s left it a bit late. See if there is any 
way to di.ssuade him. He will poison 
the rest of his life if he goes ahead 
with this. Please do what you can. 
Plca.se.” She was more up.set than I 
could recall having seen her before. 

“Of course. Aunt Felicia,” I said. 
“And don’t worry. I don’t sec how he 
can be serious about this.” 

“Thank you, Charles. You will stay 
until it is all settled, won’t you?” 

She had me trapped. 1 said, “Of 
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course, Aunt Felicia.” 

ick had rented a furnished 
apartment from Zelda Hosieilcr, the 
widow of the Frolcsiani undertaker. 
She had converted the second floor 
of her hig house on Wezel Avenue 
into an apartment, and furnished it 
with the discards and culls of her life- 
long devotion to redecorating. Dick’s 
six weeks of residence had left con- 
clusive evidence that he was altogeth- 
er unahle to cope with life without 
someone to take care of him. The 
place was a sty. Articles of clothing 
and magazines and newspapers were 
scattered over the floor and on all the 
chairs. Kvery flat surface was loaded 
with dirty dishes and coffee cups. 
The ashtrays were precarious pyra- 
mids of butts surrounded by a dusting 
of ash. 1 said, “Good Lord, Dick, can’t 
Zelda find somebody to clean for 
you?” 

He looked surprised. “Oh. Why, 
yes. 1 could do that, couldn’t I? I 
never thought. How about some cof- 
fee, Charley?” 

1 went with him to the kitchen, 
which was even more disorderly than 
the front room, and was, moreover, 
beginning to smell bad. As he clumsily 
set about making a pot of coffee, 1 
said, “Now then, Dick, what about 
this plan of yours to get married?” 

“I thought that’s why you came,” 
he .said. “Mother sent you, of course. 
But 1 want to talk to you about it. 


Charley. Maybe you’ll understand. 1 
know Mother never will. Let me pour 
your coffee, and we’ll talk.” He ap- 
peared to have lost weight, and there 
was no ela.sticity in his skin, so that 
his formerly round face was sagging 
into melancholy bloodhound folds. 
He was very tense and nervous, his 
eyes shifty behind the thick len.ses. 
There was a fine tremor in his hands; 
he slopped coffee into the saucers as 
he carried it into the living room. 

“Charley,” he said. “Old Charley. 
Remember the summers in the old 
days?” 

I did, of course. Dick and I had 
been best friends as well as cousins 
in those days. We went to different 
prep schools, but during the summer 
we were always together, doing the 
things boys do. He said, “Remember 
the motorcycle summer?” 

We had low-powered motorcycles 
the summer we were fifteen, for that 
one summer only, after which our 
parents vetoed the machines as too 
dangerous. We did not object greatly; 
we were never enthusiasts, and the 
wheels were simply transportation. 
The next year, we had our driver’s 
licenses. Dick said, “1 want you to 
remember our trip to Grill’s Fork 
that summer. Remember everything 
about it.” 

Our plan that day had been to ride 
at random over the most derelict 
roads we could find, following a gen- 
eral direction away from the river 
and upward into the mountains. It 
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was a hot, dry summer, and even the 
smallest tributary roads were negotia- 
ble, though deeply rutted and vcrv' 
dusty. They were crooked and wind- 
ing as well, and we thought it pru- 
dent to leave a mark at every forking, 
for our guidance on the way home. It 
was an entirely pleasant outing, the 
.sort of thing that made summers a joy 
in those days. 

Our intention had been to stari 
home after eating the luiu h we h.ul 
packed, but somehow we managed to 
persuade each other that there was 
ju.st enough time left to see the far 
side of one more ridge, and on the far 
side of that one we found Grill’s Fork. 

It was about as depressing a hamlet 
as can be imagined. You must remem- 
ber that this was 1941, and the nation 
was only beginning to recover from 
the Great Depression, so that neglect- 
ed and run-down buildings were com- 
monplace sights; but I had never be- 
fore seen an entire village in which 
every structure, without exception, 
was so near ruin. There were perhaps 
two dozen houses scattered on the 
hillsides abutting the road, all of them 
the silvery gray color of long-unpaint- 
ed, weathered wood, all of them .sag- 
ging and awry, each with its blind 
windows covering holes in walls or 
roof. Between the houses, tall weeds 
flourished. And half hidden among 
the weeds were ancient, ru.sty farm 
machines; broken, wheel-less wagons; 
a Model A carcass; an inexplicable 
pair of giant flywheels; piles of cans 


and bottles; and — among and under 
all this — a mulch of desiccated hides 
and bleached small bones of .squirrels 
and rabbits and po.ssums, the garbage 
of people who.se diet runs largely to 
.small game. 

We halted at the top of the hill, 
switched off the bikes, and stood in 
the sudden silence absorbing the sight 
of this seedy blot on the summer 
seetiery. "You know what this is?” I 
said 

"It must be (irill's Fork,” Dick 
said. "Home of the infamous .Selkirks.” 

“Well — shall we pay them a 
vi.sit?” 

We walked the bikes down. At the 
bottom the road ran almost level and 
almo.st straight for a couple of hun- 
dred yards, and near the middle of 
the straight stretch, hugging the road, 
was an elongated building with a gas 
pump in front of it. The windowless 
broad side of it was covered with the 
only paint visible in the place, an 
enormous Red Man chewing tobacco 
sign. “General Store,” 1 said. “Let’s 
get a Coke.” 

The store had a porch with broken 
railings across its front, and we went 
up the two steps and opened the 
screen door and entered. It took a 
moment for our eyes to adjust to the 
dimne.ss; then 1 spotted the Coca- 
Cola tank, and at the same time a 
voice said, “Howdy.” 

“Hello,” we said. The man came 
out of the gloom at the back of the 
store. “Help you?” he said. He was a 
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small man, shorter than either of us, 
wearing faded dirty bib overalls and a 
soiled .starched white shirt. “Couple 
of Coke.s,” 1 .said. Dick had already 
pulled them out of the tank I handed 
the storekeeper a dime, "■rhat'll be 
twenty cents," he .said. 

“What?” 1 said. “A dime apiece for 
Coke.s?” 

“That’s the price,” he .said. I paid 
him. 1 suppose I was somewhat intimi- 
dated. He was a very ugly little man, 
with a nose like a blade, a thin-lipped 
sour mouth crowded with crooked 
teeth, very pale eyes, and a short, 
den.se mat of red hair. It was, as we 
.soon di.scovered, the .Selkirk face. 
They were an inbred lot, and every 
one of them that I ever saw wore 
some recognizable variation of that 
face. 

“Guess I haven’t seen you boys be- 
fore,” he said. 

“No, 1 guess not,” 1 said. “We’re 
from Sturkeyville.” 

“Figured you was,” he said. 
“What’s your names?” 

We told him. He said, “Howdy do. 
I’m Selkirk. f;alvin. What you boys 
dtJin’ up here?” 

“Just riding our bikes,” Dick said. 
“Seeing the county. This is the first 
time we’ve been here. This is Grill’s 
Fork, isn’t it?” 

“Grill’s Fork,” Selkirk said. “You 
want anything else?” 

The screen door slammed, and a 
girl came in. .She was older than we 
were, eighteen perhaps, and, as 1 in- 


stantly saw, perfectly ripe. .She wore a 
too-tight, too-.short gingham dres.s, 
and perhaps nothing else; she filled 
the garment to overflowing, breasts 
and haunches softly and richly strain- 
ing the thin cloth. She was barefoot, 
and dirty. 

“Half a pounda baloney. Cal,” .she 
said. She looked at us. “Well. Who 
you fellas?” 

We were struck dumb. Fifteen is a 
troublesome age for a boy, or at least 
it was in those days. An infusion of 
hormones is changing the lad’s body, 
filling him with urgent needs that he 
sees no chance of .satisfying, driving 
him toward girls who somehow, and 
as if by magic, have acquired a perfect 
social case that no doubt gives way in 
privacy to superior laughter at the 
antics of the pimpled gawks who diffi- 
dently and clumsily pursue them. We 
were scared of girls almost as much 
as we wanted them. And this was an 
older girl — a woman, really. 

She said, “Well, speak up. What’s 
your names?” 

We told her. “I’m Olida,” .she 
.said. “Olida Selkirk. We’re all Selkirks 
here.” She had the face, all right, but 
sufficiently softened and blunted to 
make her face almost attractive; and 
on her the red hair, although it was 
visibly dirty, was magnificent. But of 
course we had only passing attention 
for her face; the toothsome body fas- 
cinated us as a snake fascinates a 
rabbit. 

“You boys come up to .see how 
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the hillbillies live, that it?” she said. 

We muttered ineoherent denials. 
She said, “Why, come on. I'll show 
you around. Not that there’s much of 
anything you ain’t .seen already.” 

She picked up her package and 
went out. We followed, as docile as 
sheep. In my ca.se, at least, the docil- 
ity had contradictory causes; first, the 
blatant .sexualty that so stirred my un- 
tried maleness that, at that moment, 
her wi.sh was quite literally my com- 
mand; and second, my ingrained obed- 
ience to the orders of female eld- 
ers, fostered by my mother and aunts 
and .schoolteachers. Olida was at once 
an object of desire and an adult 
woman. 

She turned to the right, and we 
scuffed through the du.st beside her, 
one on each side, an arrangement we 
arrived at only after some embarra.ss- 
ing milling about. I thought I .saw her 
smile at our ineptness, and it render- 
ed me utterly tongue-tied for a time. 
Not that Dick was much better, but 
he managed mono.syllabic replies as 
.she gave us the tour, which consisted 
of pointing out houses and giving us 
the names of the .Selkirks who dwelt 
in them. 

At the end of the straight stretch, 
the road turned and brought us into 
sight of a house that had been hidden 
by the hillside. It was a much larger 
house than any of the others; the cen- 
tral part of it was built of yellowish 
stone, and there were very extensive 
clapboard additions. The wooden part 


was as weathered as the rest of the 
hou.ses in the place, and appeared to 
have been built around the middle of 
the last century. The stone part looke<J 
much older. “That’s where I live,” 
.she said, “(atme on up.” 

Once more we went from bril 
liant sunshine into a dim interior. She 
clo.sed the door behind us, and for a 
moment I could see nothing at all; 
then, as my eyes adjusted. 1 was able 
to make out most of the details of the 
shadowy room: shuttered windows 
with rotting ilraperies, bulky chairs 
disgorgitig Muffing, a fireplace with 
.some sort of picture hanging above it 
and dime-store trinkets on the man- 
telpiece. There was a .small fire burn- 
ing, even on this hot summer day; 
and, in a high-backed chair drawn 
clo.se to the fire, was a .small, hunched 
figure. “My Granny,” Olida .said, and 
then, raising her voice: “1 brought 
company. Granny.” 

The old woman’s head lifted, and 
she peered at us. “Ah,” she .said in a 
tremulous old voice. “Aha. Company. 
We’ll want tea, Olida.” 

“You’ll have to drink a cup of tea,” 
Olida whispered, and then, aloud: 
“I’ll go fix it. Granny. You boys sit 
down.” 

We took chairs, and .she went out. 
We .sat in silence, waiting for the old 
woman to speak. After a while .she 
said, “What’s your names, boy.s?” We 
told her. “And what’s your fathers’ 
names?” We told her that. “Ah. Aha. I 
know of your fathers, boys. Well- 
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known names in town there. And 
here you are in Grill’s Fork, come to 
take tea with Aunt Rhody. That’s what 
everybody calls me except Olida. I’m 
her granny. Aha.” 

There was silence again lor a lime, 
and then Olida came in with the tea, 
a very odd-tasting brew, with no milk, 
sugar, or lemon. Manners required 
that 1 drink it, however unpalatable, 
and 1 did so, although my gorge rose 
a bit. 

A 

# ^nd that was all. 1 ro.se suddenly 
from my chair in Dick’s mes.sy living 
room and began lo pace, realizing 
suddenly that my Iasi memory of that 
day was drinking Aunt Rhody's lea. I 
suppose 1 had never before tried to 
remember the day in its entirety, al- 
though the decrepit hamlet and its 
grubby siren Olida had certainly been 
recollected from time to time. But, 
try as I might, whatever happened 
after 1 drank the tea would not return 
to memory. 

•‘This is weird, Dick,” 1 said. “Real- 
ly strange. You know, 1 can’t remem- 
ber a thing after we drank that tea.” 

“1 thought you probably couldn’t,” 
Dick said. “That day was the start of — 
that day was the start. I’ll have to tell 
you about it. You won’t understand 
what’s going on now if 1 don’t.” 

1 said, “What’s really odd is that 1 
don’t remember forgetting. You know, 
why didn’t it worry me the next day? 
1 can’t remember even thinking about 


it. I tell you, it’s crazy.” 

“'I’he whole thing is crazy,” Dick 
said. “(Yazier than you think. And, 
well, the fact is — ” He broke off, took 
a deep breath, and said, in a voice 
that was shaking, “The fact is, it’s 
pretty awful, Charley, and 1 don’t 
know what I’m going to do.” 

The day had turned queer for Dick 
with the drinking of the tea, just as it 
had for me, but in a quite different 
way. “You fell asleep, Charley, right 
there in the chair. I was going to 
wake you up, but the old woman .said, 
“Oh, let him snooze. You two run 
along,” and Olida said, “Sure, let him 
sleep, Dick. You come with me.” 

She took him by the hand and led 
him out of the room, not through the 
front door and out into the summer 
afternoon, but back deeper into the 
house, through dim rooms full of de- 
cayed furniture and disquieting 
smells, and up an a.stoni.shingly hand- 
some wide staircase, and then up a 
narrow, crooked one, and down a 
narrow, airless hallway to a door that 
opened into a dark room. There had 
been .something in Dick’s tea, too, 
but a different dose from mine. He 
was perfectly conscious throughout 
the whole thing, and remembered it 
all clearly enough afterward, but in 
retrospect it had the quality of a 
dream, something impossible clearly 
remembered. And he was without a 
will of his own: he would do what- 
ever she told him to do, and could do 
nothing without her instructions. 
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From inside the room came a pow- 
erful stench and a slow, regular rasp 
pitched on two levels, the sound of 
breathing, of some huge thing inhal- 
ing and exhaling there in the black- 
ness. “It’s my very-great grandpa,” 
Olida .said to Dick, and then, into the 
room: “I brought Dick Wagner, 
Grandpa.” 

The giant breathing paused, and 
an enormously deep, slow, phlegmy 
voice .said, “Put him inside the room, 
Olida.” 

“Go in,” she .said. “Don’t make a 
.sound.” Dick obeyed. 

He stood just inside the door, baf- 
fled, trying to see into the darkness 
and failing. He did not, he .said, feel 
an appropriate degree of fear, not 
even when the immense, apparently 
boneless hand, as big as a ham and as 
.soft and cold and inelastic as curds in 
a cheesecloth, .settled on his shoul- 
der. He stood, and the clotted, rum- 
bling voice said, “Yes. All right, Oli- 
da,” and she said, “Come,” and he left 
the room. 

She led him out of the house and 
across a small meadow and up a ladder 
to the loft of a barn, where sunlight 
slanted in through gaps in the siding 
and lay in yellow bars on the hay. She 
said, “I’m going to .show you how, 
Dickie boy. Do you want to learn?” 
and unbuttoned her dre.ss. 

They were in the loft for a couple 
of hours, Dick .said, and she did in- 
deed teach him how. There were 
three passages, the first instantly 


completed on his part, the second 
more creditable, and the third of 
quite con.siderable duration. He was 
a tired and pleased young man when 
they descended the ladder. 

“We came back to the house then,” 
Dick said, “and you were .still asleep 
in the chair. The old woman stood up 
— if you could call it standing up; she 
was .so tiny and bent over that she 
wasn’t much more than waist-high — 
and went over to you and said, ‘(Char- 
ley, you’re not going to remember 
this. You’re not going to remember it 
at all. Now wake up.’ And you woke 
up, and we started home. 

“She told you you wouldn’t re- 
member, and of course you didn’t. 
And Olida .said something to me as 
we came back across the meadow, 
and that was true, too. She said, 
‘You’re mine now, Dickie boy. Mine 
and nobody eLse’s. You can’t do that 
with anybody but me.’ It sounded like 
love talk, but what it was, was a 
curse. It was exactly true. 1 can’t do 
that with anybody but her. To this 
day.” 

That explained a lot. I said, “Jesus, 
Dick. You mean that was the only 
time you ever — that that was your 
only time?” 

“Oh no,” he said. “No. I wish to 
God it had been. But that’s not how it 
is at all, in spite of what you — and, I 
suppose, everybody else — think. No, 
I’ve been active enough. Ever since 
that day I’ve been up there pretty reg- 
ularly. And I’m fine with Olida. It’s 
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just that it doesn't work with anybody 
else. And of course that's why 1 never 
married.” 

“But now you want to," I said. 

He stared at me with his sail tloft's 
eyes; the tremulous haiuls (>ii ketl at 
the buttons of lus bla/er He .said, 
“Oh, come on now, Charley. You 
know better than that. She wants to. 
And tho.se — things want us to. And 
right now I don't sec any way out of 
it.” 

“Things? You mean the Selkirks?” 

“Sure, the Selkirks,” he said. “Some 
of them aren’t human at all, ('harley, 
did you know that?” 

1 lei that pass. I said, "Dick, you 
don't have to do anything you don't 
want to do. If you don't want to 
marry her, don’t. Why does she want 
to get married, all of a sudden, after 
all these years, anyhow?” 

“Well, money, of course. That’s 
part of it. Mother’s eighty-five, after 
all. But the main thing is to keep the 
Very Great alive. I’ve been chosen for 
that. But it’s not time, yet. They want 
to set it up so Olida can keep an eye 
on me all the time. Ever since we 
went up there that day, Charley, I’ve 
been — well, kind of a slave. In their 
control. Those drugs of theirs. Like 
what you drank in the tea, which 
made you forget. And what I’ve been 
drinking pretty regularly since. I tell 
you, when I think about her, my flesh 
creeps. But when she wants me up 
there, I go. I can’t help myself. She 
says that when we’re married, we’ll 


live up there. 1 can build a hou.se if I 
want to, she says, or move in with her 
and Aunt Rhody. You remember the 
house, Charley? It hasn’t changed at 
all It’s just exactly the same as it was 
that day. Except that they’ve had to 
knock out another wall, to accommo- 
date the Very Great.” 

“The Very Great.” A slave. Moving 
to Grill’s Fork, for God’s sake. Insan- 
ity. Dick appeared really to believe it 
all, but that was a matter to be cover- 
ed later, by a p.sychiatri.st. Right now 
the first order of busine.ss was to ex- 
tricate him from the current mess. I 
.said, “Dick, let’s go up there right 
now. You just tell her it’s all off. I’ll 
be there for moral support. You could 
give her some money, I suppose. 
Cast-off mistress and all that. What do 
you say?” 

He gave me the dog stare again. 
“You don’t understand, Charley. You 
don’t understand a thing. I tell you I 
can't. Any more than I can fly. I do 
what .she tells me.” 

“All right, then. I’ll go by myself” 

“If you want to, Charley. Right 
now I’ll grab any straw. I don’t think 
there’s a thing you can do, though.” 

But I thought there was; there had 
to be. 1 simply could not abide the 
thought of that rat-faced tribe in Aunt 
Felicia’s elegant house after her death, 
or of a Selkirk sitting at the round 
table at the IJpdegraff when they got 
control of Dick’s stock, which I 
thought they certainly would. As you 
see, at that time I was thinking of them 
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as Snopeses — an idea that in the 
event turned out to be quite wide of 
the mark. 

Dick said, “If you’re going up 
there, Charley, take somebody with 
you. They’re capable of anything.” 

“I will,” I said. Tolly Binford was 
the very man. He was in first-class 
shape for a man of sixty, and while 1 
couldn’t quite take .seriously the pos- 
sibility of violence, it would unques- 
tionably be comforting to have Tolly 
with me, especially if he decided to 
take a gun, which I rather thought he 
would. 

“I’ll go up tomorrow,” I told Dick. 
“I’ll see if Tolly can go with me.” 

I needed information on the .Sel- 
kirks from a less prejudiced ob.server 
than Dick before 1 set out on my mi.s- 
sion, and 1 stopped at Frank Pttlder’s 
house. Frank is principal at Fast High 
School, and unofficial county hi.stor- 
ian. He also is a cousin of some sort. 

Frank pulled at his pipe and said, 
“You’ll want to check with the .sheriff 
and the police, Charley. They’re prob- 
ably pretty much up-to-date on the 
Selkirks. But it happens that I do 
know something about them. Are you 
aware that they’re the oldest family in 
the county?” 

I certainly had not known that. 
They are not the kind of people one 
thinks of as “old family.” 1 said, “How 
far back do they go, Frank?” 

“Well, they were here before the 
county became a jurisdiction, and 
quite a while before,” he said. “When 


Forbes took Fort Duquesne and re- 
named it Fort Pitt in 1758, one of his 
scouts, a pretty far-ranging fellow, it 
seems, included the name of Selkirk 
among the scattering of .settlers in 
the surrounding hundred miles who 
had survived the depredations of the 
French and the Indians. That’s the ear- 
liest documented date we have on 
them. But a 1775 entry in the Shaftoe 
diaries describes the Selkirk hou.se 
(the stone portion of the present 
house) as appearing to be at least a 
hundred years old on that date. That 
would put the Selkirks here before 
anybody but Indians. The paterfamil- 
ias, who gave his name to Shaftoe as 
Ashmole .Selkirk, said he built the 
house himself, and that was what led 
Shaftoe to note the apparent age of 
the house. He thought Selkirk was ly- 
ing, that the house was too old for 
him to have built. He also thought 
that .Selkirk’s large family was ‘mar\ el- 
ous ugly.’ Evidently they carried the 
face even then. 

“In 1791 Ashmole Selkirk received 
a patent to something over two thous- 
and acres ’on the waters of Grill’s 
Fork of Big Scandcr (Teek.’ That cov- 
ers all the land that makes up the set- 
tlement of Grill’s Fork today. From 
that time on, the name appears pretty 
often in the recorder’s books. Not to 
speak of the police records. Apparent- 
ly the head of the clan is always in 
direct descent from the original Ash- 
mole Selkirk; at any rate the owner of 
the big bouse and most of the land 
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has always been an Ashmole. Is now, 
as a matter of fact. 

“Very odd people, Charley. They 
carry clannishne.ss to an extreme de 
gree. I checked the marriage register 
awhile back, and with only eight ex- 
ceptions, every Selkirk marriage has 
been to another Selkirk. Those young 
men who come to town to raise hell 
.seem to be very ordinary young thugs 

— a little meaner than most, I sup- 
pose, and certainly uglier than most 

— but by the time they’re in their 
middle twenties, they stop vi.sits to 
town altogether. Most curious. Of 
course, they've been inbreeding up 
there for three hundred years or more. 
I don't know ol actual criminal activ- 
ity beyond fighting with knives down 
on Front Street, but over the years 
there 've been a number of lost or be- 
nighted travelers who had the be- 
jesus scared out of them when they 
stopped in Grill's Fork to ask for di- 
rections or help. I've often wondered 
whether there were others who nev- 
er made it to town to tell about it. 
Why are you interested in the Sel- 
kirks at this late date, anyway?” 

I said, “Just curious. Dick and I 
were talking about a trip up there we 
made back before the war, and I sud- 
denly got to wondering about the 
Selkirks.” 

“A lot of people wonder about 
them, (Charley,” he said. 

T 

■ oily Binford reli.shed the idea of an 


excursion up to the hamlet, and he 
was shocked to the bottom of his sim- 
ple, decent .soul when I told him 
about Dick's enslavement to a moun- 
tain trull. He quoted Kipling about 
the fool that there was. Kipling is the 
only poetry Tolly knows, bless his 
heart. “Of course Dick can't be alto- 
gether in his right mind,” he said, 
“however much she’s used her wiles. 
A bachelor keeping a mistress is one 
thing, but marrying a woman like that 

“You have to remember that 
they’ve had this going for a good long 
time. Tolly. Years and years. It started 
before either you or I was married.” 

■fhat rather tickled Tolly. “Old 
Dick. Who’d have believed it?’ Then, 
more seriously, he said, “What would 
you think of my taking a gun along, 
(Charley?” 

“Why don’t you?” I said. 

The next day a whole series of irri- 
tating small crises and minor hitches 
conspired to delay our departure, and 
the sun was low in the sky by the time 
we pulled into Grill’s Fork. Tolly park- 
ed in front of the store, and 1 got out 
and surveyed the village. It appeared 
to me that not a building had been 
erected .since my la.st visit, almost 
half a century before, nor had any of 
the old ones disappeared. There they 
squatted, quite unchanged, still un- 
painted, still decrepit and disreput- 
able, still with an air of abandoned 
buildings occupied by squatters who 
would best be left undisturbed. In- 
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Ntcad of lawns there were fields of 
weeds, as there had been then, but 
the junk among the weeds provided a 
touch of modern times: now it was 
rusty car bodies and those of pickup 
trucks, old refrigerators and stoves, 
and heaps of worn-out tires. The piles 
of cans and bottles looked the same, 
though. 

The storekeeper could have been 
that same Calvin Selkirk that Dick 
and I had first encountered, but prob- 
ably wasn’t. “Olida?” he said. “Up in 
the big house. Just around the bend.” 

I remembered where it was. Tolly 
and I walked along the road — as- 
phalt now, instead of dust — and 
came around the cheek of the hill, 
and there it was, yellow stone and 
weathered wood, sealed and shutter- 
ed and, as it seemed to me, watchful, 
attentive, and menacing. 

Tolly was not bothered by .such 
introspective reservations, and he 
stepped right along, slashing at the 
weeds with the stick he always car- 
ries in the country, commenting in 
his loud, cheerful voice on the drain- 
age pattern he thought he discerned. 
We went in single file, because the 
path from the road to the house was 
surrendering to the weeds, and I was 
glad to have Tolly trampling them 
ahead of me. 

I knocked on the door and, when 
nothing happened, knocked again. 
The door opened, and there was Oli- 
da. Or no; her daughter or perhaps 
her granddaughter. And then .she 


spoke and said, “Why, hello, (Char- 
ley,” and of course it was Olida, 
shockingly unchanged by the relent- 
le.ss years, still the voluptuous slat- 
tern of 1941, still vaguely superior 
and condescending. I said, “Olida’;'” 
and then: “Hello, Olida. This is Tolly 
Binford.” 

"Oh, I know who he is,” she said. 
“The big golfer and fund-drive chair- 
man. Ha. And you fellas come up to 
pry Dick loose from my awful clutch- 
e.s. Well, come on in.” 

The room had not changed either; 
there was the same shuttered gloom, 
the same undefinable faint unplea.s- 
ant smell, the same small figure 
hunched in the chair by tbe fire. Of 
course it could not be the same old 
woman; that one had been ancient in 
1941. But when she rose and took a 
couple of steps toward us, tiny and 
bent almost double, 1 would almost 
have sworn it was she. She said, “How- 
dy, Charley. Tolly. Sit down, boys.” 

It had to be the same woman; who 
else could be old enough to call a 
pair of sixty-year-olds “boys”? She 
had been very old the first time 1 had 
seen her, and she must by now be 
coeval with those purported 150- 
year-olds the Soviets trot out from 
time to time to demonstrate the salu- 
brity of Leninist governance. But log- 
ic suggested that old Selkirk women 
looked as much like each other as 
young ones did. 

The boys sat down. The crone 
said, “1 know what you come for, and 
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I tell you right off the bat, you’re wast- 
in’ your time. It’s a cruel thing you’re 
tryin’ to do, to separate these young 
lovers, and I’ll not stand for it. Happy 
as two birds, they are. anil you iwo 
villains sneakin’ around tryin’ to spoil 
things for 'em. I'll not have it." 

Tolly looked at me and winked, 
and I came close to grinning my.self. 
The old girl’s effrontery was almost 
engaging. I said, “Well now, Mrs. Sel- 
kirk, I think maybe that’s something 
for Olida and Dick to decide, don’t 
you? We’ve talked to Dick, and now 
we’d like to talk to Olida about it. Uh 
— privately, if you don’t mind.” 

"Minil?" she saiif "Why should I 
mind? Oliila knows her own mind. 
You and her go and talk, (.harley. Tol- 
ly’ll stay here and keep me company.” 

1 looked at Olida, and .she nodded 
and rose. I said, “Remember that 
you’re driving. Tolly.” It was a none 
too subtle warning about drinking 
their damned tea. Tolly .said, “Right,” 
and I saw that he understood. 

She led me through the door and 
up the broad stairs to the .second 
floor, and then down an almost pitch- 
black hallw'ay and into a room where 
just enough light came through the 
shutters for me to see her white fact- 
in the dimness. She said, “We can talk 
here, (Charley. There’s something I’ve 
got to say to you.” 

“Now’s the time,” I said. “And I’ve 
got — there’s somebody in here'" I 
had heard a sound out of the shad- 
ows, a wheeze or a gasp or a groan. 


“.Sure,” she said. “It’s An.se. Don’t 
worry about bim. He can’t move at all 
anymore, and his mind’s been gone 
for forty, fifty years. Don’t even eat no 
more. We can talk here.” 

I was very sure that I did not want 
to be in the same room as Anse. “Let’s 
go to a different room,” I said. 

“No u.se,” she said. “There’s .some- 
body in every room. Worse’n An.se, 
most of ’em. And Anse can’t under- 
.stand us, or talk. Now here’s what I 
want to tell you, C^harlcy. Dick’s wrong 
about me. All of you have got it all 
wrong. I truly mean Dick no harm. If 
he don't want to marry me, why that’s 
all right. W'e been lovers for a right 
long lime, and it’d be nice to be mar- 
ried. But not if he don't want it. I 
guess you know I got a spell on him 
that I work with the tea. but .some- 
times it wears off, and he comes back 
anyhow'. He really does love me, you 
know, Charley. If it wasn’t that he’s a 
Wagner and I’m a Selkirk, he’d have 
married me long ago. But let that go. 
I honest and truly love him, and I’ll 
help him to have things the way he 
wants them. None of this was my 
idea. All of it was the Very Great’s 
orders. I didn’t have no choice. But 
I’m — I’m ready now. Ready to dis- 
obey. Just this once. For Dick.” 

She was .speaking very quietly, al- 
mo.st in a whisper, and she sounded 
sincere and distres.sed and urgent. I 
tried to make out the expression on 
the face floating there in the shadow. 

Out of the darknes.s, suddenly and 
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shockingly, there came a hoarse, clot- 
led voice: “Shame on you, Olida. I 
heard that. 1 reckon you’ll he pun- 
ished for that.” 

She made an odd sound of sur- 
prise and fear. “Anse! But you can’t 
talk anymore. You can’t even under- 
stand talk.” 

“Ah. Ah.” It was a noise some- 
thing like laughter. “That’s what you 
all thought. I just ain’t had nothin’ to 
say for quite a while. But now I have. 
Sooner or later somebody’ll come in 
here, and I’ll tell. You’re in a bad 
scrape, Olida. I’ll tell.” 

She whispered to me, “I’m done 
for. They’ll fix me good for this. The 
Very Great thinks up some awful 
things. Lordy. I’m a goner.” 

Now to tell the truth, I was at this 
point considerably shaken. I’m no 
more timid than the next man, but 
the darkness and the cryptic jabber 
and the generally spooky atmosphere 
of the place were getting under my 
skin. I said — and I found that I was 
whispering, too — “Come on, Olida, 
let’s get out of here. If you’re afraid of 
them, we’ll take you back to town. 
You’ll be all right. We can finish our 
talk later. Come on. Let’s go.” 

“All right,” .she said. “Yes. I’ll go. 
If they let me. Us.” 

She took my hand and led me out 
of the room. Behind us the voice said, 
“One of these days somebody’ll come 
in, and I’ll tell, Olida.” 

In the front room. Tolly and the 
old woman were sitting as we had 


left them. I said, “Come on. Tolly, 
we’re leaving.” He jumped up with 
alacrity. “O.K.,” he said. “I’m ready. 
Good-bye Mrs. .Selkirk.” 

The crone did not answer him; 
she spoke to Olida; “Where do you 
think you’re goin’, girl?” 

“Charley, let’s go,” Olida said. 
“Quick.” We went out the front door, 
Tt)lly following. The old woman’s 
voice screeched after us, “Olida, you 
come back here. Right now.” 

I half expected that we’d be inter- 
fered with on our way to the car, 
since it was dark now, and our way 
through the weeds was slow, but we 
reached it without incident, barring a 
few stumbles. Tolly accelerated out 
of Grill’s Fork with a .spinning of 
wheels and a roar. 

In the car I said, “Where can you 
go in town, Olida?” 

“I got no place,” she said, “except 
maybe with Dick.” 

“Well, we’ll see if he’ll have you,” 
I said. 

When Dick opened the door for 
us, he stared incredulously at Olida 
for a moment, and then they grabbed 
each other and kissed in a famished 
way. After a little while, Dick rai.sed 
his head and said, “What happened? 
Why did you bring her?” 

1 said^ “It .seems that she’s on your 
side now. She was .scared to stay up 
there. Will you put her up?” 

“Of course,” he .said. He appeared 
to think I was insane to have asked 
such a question. “Good,” I said. “And 
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now that we have the two of you 
here, Tolly and 1 have a few ques- 
tions. First off, what’s this ‘Very Great’ 
that you keeping talking about?” 

They looked at each other Dii k 
said, ”lt’s old Ashmolc Selkirk.” 

“Ah,” I said ’’The head of the 
clan.” 

“Well, yes,” he said, “but not just 
that. It’s the Ashmole Selkirk. The 
one and only. The original.” 

“The one who built the house?” 

“The one who built the house.” 

“1 see. And he’s — how old?” 

Dick sighed. “You don’t believe it. 
And 1 don’t blame you. But it’s true. 
Nobody knows how old he is. He was 
here before the while man came, 
probably long before. I'he Indians 
thought he was a ghost, or a god, or 
something else supernatural, and of 
course they were right. Except may- 
be unnatural is a better word. Any- 
how, he doesn’t die, and he keeps on 
growing. But he’s human at the bot- 
tom, or at least he’s based on a hu- 
man being. For a long time he was 
able to breed children with various 
women, so he clearly isn’t a different 
.species — or wasn't, anyway, in the 
beginning. What he is now is any- 
body’s gue.ss. But it’s not hard to pic- 
ture what he looked like when he 
was still human. Just have a look at 
any Selkirk face. 

“The unnatural gene or whatever 
it is doesn’t hit every Selkirk in every 
generation. It seems to be a random 
thing. Sometimes it just arrests aging 


for a very long time — like Olida 
here. More often you get freaks, Sel- 
kirks who are normal fon twenty or 
thirty years, and then suddenly begin 
to eat enormously and start to grow 
again. They’ll do that for forty or fifty 
or sixty years, until they weigh a ton 
and a half, or more. They can’t move 
at all, of course, and apparently their 
brains go bad. At some point they 
stop eating. They’ll have stopped talk- 
ing some time before. In fact, they’ve 
stopped everything except just being 
alive. 

“And they stay alive that way for a 
long, long time, living, 1 guess, on the 
ton or more of fat or flesh they’ve ac- 
quired. They shrink as the years go 
by, growing smaller and smaller until 
there’s only a little black thing left, 
smaller than a cat. The bones must be 
used up as nouri.shment, along with 
the fat and muscle. At some point the 
little black thing becomes as hard as 
a block of wood, and that’s how they 
can tell that it’s dead. Then they .stick 
it in the ground under a gravestone 
that was .set out a century or two be- 
fore, when that particular Selkirk be- 
gan to change. 

“But old Ashmole doesn’t shrink, 
and he doesn’t die; he ju.st grows and 
grows. And eats, every century or so. 
And what he eats extends his life for 
— well, 1 suppose a century. What he 
eats is a person. It’s not mastication 
and swallowing and digestion, though. 
I imagine his innards don’t bear any 
resemblance to the human digestive 
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apparatus. What he does, he enfolds 
the poor soul he’s having for dinner, 
and absorbs him into some crease or 
> rack in that mountain of a body of 
Ills. It’s possible that there’s a kind of 
mental assimilation, along with the 
physical absorption. That may even 
he the essence of it — absorption of 
some sort of life-force, along with the 
physical nourishment. 

“And that’s the story of the Sel- 
kirks, and now you’re free to call me 
crazy. But Olida will bear me out — 
for what that’s worth — and I im- 
agine you’ve both seen enough up 
there with your own eyes to per- 
suade you to some degree.” 

Dick had been in dead earnest 
throughout this rigmarole, and Olida 
had nodded agreement as he spoke. 
The two of them .seemed to believe 
it, at any rate, and there most cer- 
tainly had been some strange goings- 
on up there at Grill’s Fork that I’d 
seen my.self AH that being said, how- 
ever, the story was a bit too rich for 
easy digestion by an elderly skeptic, 
and, when considered, about as credi- 
ble as flying saucers or astrology. I 
.seemed to have two looners on my 
hands now, instead of one. But the 
que.stion I Finally asked was far from 
deep or probing, and indeed was only 
to sati.sfy a minor puzzle that had nag- 
ged at me from time to time since 
this nonsense began. “Why do you 
call him the ‘Very fireat’?” I said. 

“Well now, that one’s easy,” Olida 
said. “Every one of us is descended 


from him. He’s our great, great, who- 
knows-how-many-times-great grand- 
pa. So we just call him ‘Very Great.’” 

I nodded gravely, as though this 
greatly increased my understanding, 
and said, “It’s late, and I need my 
sleep. Will you two be all right?” 

Olida .said, “Oh yes,” and Dick 
looked bruised and desperate for a 
moment, and then Olida took his 
hand, and he said, “Oh yes, sure. 
We’ll be fine.” 

I thought about that as Tolly drove 
us back to Aunt Felicia's house. "Tol- 
ly,” I said, “did Dick seem to you to 
be really convinced that they’d - be 
fine?” 

“Why no,” Tolly said. “Of course 
not. She’s got him like a snake gets a 
rabbit. He’s scared to death, but when 
she’s there, he’s hypnotized. You nev- 
er did a.sk the main question. You 
know what Dick’s so scared of, don’t 
you?” 

Good old Tolly, getting right to 
the root of the matter. I said, “Yes, I 
know. Tolly. He thinks he’s .scheduled 
to be the next meal of the Very Great. 
And I gather that Olida thinks .so, too. 
I wonder if Binky and Fred would put 
him up at their place in the islands 
for a few months, until he gets over 
this.” 

“He wouldn’t go, Charley. Olida is 
your true designing woman, and she 
has him fast in her toils.” Tolly tends 
toward an old-fashioned style of dis- 
course on the rare occa.sion.s that he 
permits his feelings to show. 
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“You know. Tolly, I’ve been won- 
dering,” I said. “Do you suppose the 
law would have any objection if we 
were to go up there and let some 
light and air into that house''" 

"Darn good idea A little ilirei t ac- 
tion. Why don't we visit Dutch Hyde 
tomorrow, and kind of delicately feel 
him out?” 

"Why not, indeed?” 1 said. 

utch Hyde is the sheriff, a garrul- 
ous man who has held the office for 
thirty years now. We played baseball 
together when we were boys. He 
sail!, "Well, if you're asking about 
criminal activity, you ilon't want to 
.see me — the chief of police is your 
man. He’s the one that snags the 
young Selkirks when they come to 
town and bust things up. When there’s 
a warrant for them, then I go up — or 
send a deputy, more often — and 
bring the perpetrator back to the 
county jail here. Now, the fact is that 
they mostly behave in a law-abiding 
way. When we go up there to arrest 
one of the boys, there’s never a .speck 
of trouble. I'he perpetrator is always 
waiting in front of the .store, clean 
clothes on and his clean socks and 
shaving gear in a little tin suitcase, 
and he climbs in the car as docile as 
you please. There’s generally one or 
two of ’em serving a little time down 
at the pen. 

“Beyond that, 1 got nothing but 
suspicions — or anyhow, I haven’t got 


anything that will stand up enough to 
get a warrant and stir ’erh up a little. 
But fellas, I know — 1 know — there’s 
something mighty wrong up there, 
even il I don’t know what it is. There’s 
some incest up there, I’m pretty sure 
of that, but they keep it pretty close 
amongst themselves, and there’s nev- 
er been a complaint. And there’s 
probably a still or two, back in a hol- 
low somewhere, but that’s for the 
feds. They pay their taxes, and they 
haven’t got any neighbors close 
enough to make complaints. But 
there’s been three unsolved disap- 
pearances in my time in office, and 
for one reason and another, I think it 
was the .Selkirks who were responsi- 
ble. But I still haven’t got enough to 
get a warrant to roust ’em. But I’d 
sure value a chance to search that 
house.” 

“We’ve been in it, Dutch,” 1 said. 

He looked astonished. “Well, by 
God. You’re the first outsiders I ever 
heard of gettin’ inside. What was it 
like?” 

“Odd. 'Very odd. We think there’s 
.something wrong, too. We kind of 
thought we might go up there and 
nose around a little, just as public- 
spirited citizens. If we were to find 
anything, we’d let you know, of 
course. And we understand that you 
are opposed to this sort of action, 
and discourage it.” 

“Damn right I do,” Hyde .said. 
“And I’m going to discourage my 
Deputy Bevins about going with you.” 
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The trouble was that we’d have to 
wait until dark. I can’t say I was very 
happy about that, but I took some 
comfort in the fact that Bevins would 
be with us. He was a large, athletic- 
young man who would no doubt have 
been a brawler if he had not been a 
law officer. I thought he could pro- 
tect us if anybody could. 

Olida wanted to come with us. 1 
did not want her to. For all that she 
had defied her family and had run 
away from them, I still had reserva- 
tions about the sincerity of her change 
of heart. My aim was to free Dick of 
the hold she had over him, and clear- 
ly the answer to that was up in the 
big house. If we took Olida with us, 
she would be in a position to cross us 
at any time. I didn’t like it. 

But Tolly took her side. He was, 
first of all, persuaded that she was sin- 
cere; and beyond that, he said, we 
would not only need advice on the 
best way to approach and enter the 
house, but guidance within it after 
we had entered. 1 tend to trust Tolly’s 
judgment in matters like that, and al- 
though I held out for a while, I finally 
agreed that she should come along. 
Thus there were four of us who .set 
out for Grill’s Fork that evening. 

We were undertaking a wholly il- 
legal — and indeed, a vigilante — ex- 
pedition; but with Olida’s company 
we might — however implausibly — 
claim that we had entered by invi- 
tation. Tolly and Bevins were armed. 
All four of us carried powerful flash- 


lights from the sheriffs supply room. 
At 1 1 :00 P.M. we arrived at a conven- 
ient parking place on the far side of 
the ridge from the village, and set off 
on foot in the warm night. 

The settlement below was wholly 
dark; there was not a light to be seen 
in any building. Olida led us off the 
road and along a hillside path that cir- 
cled the houses and brought us at last 
to a position above and behind the 
big house. The moon gave rather 
more light than was desirable for our 
purpo.se.s, but Olida a.s.sured us that 
every soul in Grill’s Fork who could 
move was by this time sound asleep. 
We descended as quietly as possible 
to the shadows behind the barn, and 
cautiously inched around the build- 
ing to survey our target. 

The house loomed black and — in 
my edgy view — menacing above us. 
Olida whispered, “Do you see the 
cellar door?” I saw it; it was one of 
those double doors lying sloped above 
a stairway down to a door in the wall. 
She said, “That’s how we’ll go in. I’ll 
scoot over to the house and make 
sure everything’s quiet, and open the 
door. I’ll motion you that it’s safe to 
run across, and I’ll duck in after you.” 

She raced through the weeds as 
silently as a shadow, and noiselessly 
raised the halves of the door. She 
took up a position against the wall of 
the house and gestured. We ap- 
proached as quietly as we could, Bev- 
ins in the lead, then Tolly, and I in the 
rear. We crept down the stairs, and 
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Bevins cautiously pushed open the 
door at the foot. He flashed his light 
around the room and said, “Empty 
room. Nobody here.” He .stepped in 
side. 

I heard Olida say softly. "Are you 
all inside?" 

Tolly and I still stood outside the 
door, but I said, “Yes. All in.” 

And then she yelled, a shocking 
noise in the silence we had so care- 
fully maintained. She yelled, "How do 
you like this, you nosy sons of hitch- 
es?" 1 froze for a moment. Then 1 
stuck my head above ground level 
and, after a second of puzzlement, 
maile out what she was doing; she 
was hauling with all her might at a 
rope that hung out of a hole in the 
wall. There was an appalling, thunder- 
ous, rolling noise, and with it a cloud 
of dust that billowed out of the room 
a yard away. Tolly and I turned to flee 
up the stairs, but in that instant the 
import of her words sank in, and I 
pushed him back. 

The room was a deadfall, a trap no 
doubt set long ago by early Selkirks 
who were quite aware that every 
man’s hand was again.st them. Olida 
had set us up. The rope she had pull- 
ed tripped the apparatus, and a cou- 
ple of tons of rock had fallen upon 
poor Bevins. She had, obviously, in- 
tended it for all three of us. I peeked 
over the side again. She had disap- 
peared. No doubt she thought .she’d 
got us all. 

1 flashed my light through the 


doorway; nothing was visible but dust 
settling upon a roomful of fallen rock. 

I was shaking pretty violently, and 1 
ihought I was going to be sick. Tolly 
sat on a step with his head in his 
hands, and 1 leaned against the wall, 
trying to get control of my stomach. 

After a couple of minute.s. Tolly 
said, “We’ll have to find another way 
in,” and his matter-of-fact readiness 
to get on with the job steadied me 
considerably. I .said, “Yes,” and then; 
“Why don’t we just try the front door? 
Everybody’s got to be awake by now” 

The front door stood open; no 
doubt Olida had gone in that way. 1 
examined the room in the glare of my 
llashliglu. Without its shroud of dark- 
ne.ss, it looked only soiled and thread- 
bare and grubby now, and not at all 
sinister. The tiny crone sat in her 
chair, not moving, not looking at us. 
We hurried past her and into the 
next room. 

There we had our first look at an 
old, changed Selkirk. It was another 
large room, and across it was an arch- 
ed doorway that I saw led to the great 
stairway. There was a good deal of 
furniture in the room, all of it cov- 
ered with cobwebs and dust; in one 
corner stood a rotting square piano. 
In the opposite corner was some- 
thing large and pale that squirmed 
and heaved in the beams of light, a 
great, flaccid heaping of soft white 
flesh, re.sembling nothing so much as 
a ton or two of lard dropped in a gob 
from a modest height. But lard with a 
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certain amount of muscular tissue re- 
maining within it, enough muscle to 
permit the sluggish heavings that indi- 
cated a foredoomed effort to escape 
the torturing light. I retched, and I 
think Tolly did, t(K). 

We ran through the arched door 
and up the stairway, our feet pound- 
ing dust out of the raveled runner 
that covered it. It gave into a broad 
hallway with a number of doors on 
both sides. 1 said, panting, “Which 
one’s to the attic stairs, d’you think?” 
Tolly flashed his light around. “That 
one,” he said. He was right. It was a 
steep, narrow stairway, and the hall 
at the top was narrow as well, and 
festooned with the usual cobwebs. 
“That’ll be it,” Tolly said. “That door 
there.” He snatched it open, and we 
both pointed our lights. 

The thing filled the room from 
floor to ceiling and, as far as I could 
tell, from wall to wall. Tolly and I 
leaped backward, and .simultaneously 
the wall of white flesh creased and 
recoiled where the light .struck it. We 
stood frozen. 

A voice spoke from somewhere 
deep in the mass, a powerful basso 
profundo that would have been thea- 
trically rich but for the clotted, sticky 
manner of its enunciation. It said, 
“Pray, gentlemen, extinguish the light. 
It cau.ses me excessive pain, and serves 
no purpose here.” 

“My God,” Tolly .said. “My God. It 
talks.” 

“Tt’?” the voice said. “Please have 


the goodness, Mr. Binford, to use the 
masculine pronoun in speaking of 
me. 1 am not an animal or an object. 
The light, if you please.” 

We pointed the lights at the floor, 
and the voice said, “Thank you. Now. 
To what do 1 owe this intrusion?” 

“First time I ever talked to a room- 
ful of lard,” Tolly muttered. 1 think he 
was trying to buck him.self up. He 
needed it if he was half as .scared as 1 
was. 1 said, shakily, “Do I address Ash- 
mole Selkirk?” 

“Your servant, sir,” the voice said. 
“I already know your names, ofcour.se. 
What do you want of me, that you 
intrude into my house without invita- 
tion?” 

I took a deep breath, and said, in 
as steady and assured a voice as 1 
could manage, “I’ll tell you what we 
want. We want you — people to re- 
lease Dick Wagner. He is not going to 
marry Olida, and he is not going to be 
your next meal. He is to be let go at 
once.” It was a very strange feeling, 
to be shouting at a mountain of inert 
flesh and to stand in the expectation 
of a reply. It was, in fact, so strange 
that 1 could not quite grasp the reali- 
ty of it, and it seemed much like a 
dream. That, 1 suppo.se, was the rea- 
son 1 had not incontinently bolted, as 
any reasonable man would have done 
at that point. 

“Upon my word, sir, you puzzle 
me,” the creature rumbled. “1 know 
of no compulsion upon your Mr. Wag- 
ner, except perhaps his affection for 
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my descendant. Your rude incursion 
has been made entirely on the basis 
of a false assumption. 1 now direct 
you to leave these premises, as quick 
ly as may be.” 

“Damn you!" I shouted. "Damn 
you to hell! You've got him drugged, 
enslaved to Olida. I want him releas- 
ed. Now. " 

“Or what, sir?” it said. “What will 
you do if I do not comply with these 
noisy demands?” 

“This," I said. I pointed my light 
through the doorway, and, a moment 
later, .so did Tolly. 

Again there was a ponderous re- 
coil of the wall of flesh under the hat 
tering of the light It hurt the thing, 
no doubt about that. I felt a vindictive 
satisfaction, and then, almost instant- 
ly, abject fear. From the creature’s 
side the flesh extended it.self into a 
long, questing, boneless arm, a thing 
like a thick rope that moved with the 
swiftness of a whip. It snatched the 
flashlight from my hand and smashed 
it against the wall, .shattering it. Tolly 
cried, “Jesus! It can move! Run, Char- 
ley!” 

We spun around. Tolly’s light sent 
a white beam down the narrow hall, 
and there. Ailing it all the way back to 
the door to the stairs, was a crowd of 
Selkirks, pale and rat-faced and red- 
haired, silently waiting. Tolly said, 
“Good Lord.” We moved slowly to- 
ward them, simply becau,se there 
seemed to be nothing else to do. 
None of them had weapons, and there 


was no expression at all on their fa- 
ces, so we had no idea of their inten- 
tions. 'I'hey looked dangerous, though. 

I'here was a stir at the back of the 
crowd, and I saw Olida pu.shing her 
way through. She made her way to 
the front and said, “All right, you two. 
You come with me now. Damned old 
fools. You could have been killed. 
The Very Great ha.sn’t been that stir- 
red up for years. You been lucky.” 

“But isn’t that what you want, 
Olida?” I said. “You already tried to 
kill us once. And you did kill Bevins.” 
She had rescued us from the crowd, 
hut for what? I was thinking in terms 
of frying pans and fires. 

“Now I got a better idea,” she 
said. She turned and faced the crowd 
of Selkirks. “All right, you all go back 
to your houses now. It’s all right. I’ll 
take care of it.” As silently as they had 
stolen upon us, they slipped back 
down the stairs. Olida called back in- 
to the room, “You got any orders. 
Grandpa?” There was no reply from 
the monster. “Let’s go downstairs,” 
she said. 

There were no lights of any kind 
in the house, except for the .small fire 
in the front room where the old 
woman sat. As we were descending 
by the light of the flash, 1 testily said 
something about the difficulties of .so 
dark a place, to which she replied, 
“Oh, those of us who still have eyes 
can .see pretty good in the dark. And 
the changed ones can’t stand light at 
all.” 



My chief desire at the moment 
was to get out of that house as quick- 
ly as possible, and clearly Tolly felt 
the same. We did not halt in the front 
room, but moved briskly right through 
it, and into the outdoors. Olida de- 
murred, but we paid no attention to 
her complaints, and she came along 
after us. 

The three of us .stood among the 
weeds in the moonlight, and two of 
us. at lea.st, thankfully inhaled drafts 
of the fresh mountain air. I .said, “All 
right, Olida, let’s hear your ‘better 
idea.' It had better be pretty good. 
There’s been murder here, and of a 
deputy sheriff, at that. Maybe you’re 
planning to dope us, or curse us or 
.something, if you’ve dropped the no- 
tion of doing away with us. I tell you, 
it won’t work. Dutch Hyde is itching 
to do .something about you Selkirks, 
and this looks like the chance he’s 
been looking for. He knows we’re up 
here.” 

“Why, you got no problem," .she 
said. “At least, not if you go along 
with what I got in mind.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Well, look,” she said. “You’re 
right there’s going to be trouble about 
that deputy. It’s the first mess like 
this we been in for a long time. What 
I want to do is get out, me and a few 
others, and leave the rest of them for 
good. Move away to where nobody 
ever heard of the Selkirks and we can 
start over.” 

“Now why should we let you go. 


Olida? 1 saw you pull the rope that 
killed the deputy. You’re going to 
stand trial. You and probably a lot of 
the others. (Conspiracy to murder, 
it’ll be. And Tolly and I are witne.ss- 
es.” 

“Yes, you are,” she .said. “That’s 
the problem here. One way or anoth- 
er, I got to shut you up, even though 
the real guilt’s on the Very Cireat, not 
me. So you either give me your word, 
and let me leave in peace, or I’ll give 
you to them. ” .She made a .sweeping 
motion with her hand, and we turn- 
ed. There, spread behind us, were the 
Selkirks, silent white faces in the 
moonlight .staring at u.s, their eyes 
round as owl’s eyes here in the dim- 
ness. They exuded menace, it seemed 
to me, exhaled malice and venom. It 
was the most frightening sight of this 
frightening night, and I .said, cravenly. 
“Yes, yes, all right. You have my word. 
But the sheriff gets the rest. Agreed?” 

“Agreed,” she said. “But you won’t 
report anything until tomorrow. 
That’ll give us time to get away. Then 
do what you want.” She turned to the 
crowd. “It’s all right. They won’t tell 
anything. We can let them go.” 

The crowd parted, and Tolly and 
1, holding our breath, walked through 
the corridor they made, and back to 
the road. We did not talk as we 
trudged up the hill toward the car. At 
the crest we turned for a last (we fer- 
vently hoped ) look at (irilTs Fork. 

Tolly grabbed my arm. “My (iod. 
Look!” 1 had already seen. Flames 
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were leaping from the windows of 
the big house, big flames, indications 
of a large and furious fire. Tolly said, 
“We’ll have to go down there," anil 
we started down the hill at the fasiesi 
pace I was capable of Tolly could 
have run faster, but he held himself 
to my speed. 

At the point where the path met 
the road, there was a sudden, unnerv- 
ing rattle of the undergrowth, and a 
figure burst out of the woods and ran 
toward us, waving its arms and ur- 
gently .saying something that at last 
resolved it.self into, “Charley! Tolly!” 

"Dick!” I .said. “For Ciod’s sake! 
What are you doing here? Mow did 
you get here? You were supposed to 
.stay in town. Is that your — did you 
start that fire?” 

“1 followed you out here,” he said. 
“My car’s parked behind yours. Yes, I 
set that damned place on fire. We’ll 
be rid of those mon.sters once and for 
all. Look at it burn! Go! Go! Burn! 
Burn, you bastards!” 

He was pretty wrought up. I said, 
“Dick, you go on back to the cars and 
wait. Tolly and I have to go down 
there and see if we can help. Will you 
be all right?” 

The only reply 1 got was, “Burn, 
you sons of bitches.” He was still 
mumbling, “Burn, burn,” as he passed 
out of sight over the crest. 

Tolly and 1 trotted down the road 
and around the hillside to the burn- 
ing house. The fire was violent now, 
and roaring; tall flames were leaping 


through half a dozen burned-through 
places in the roof The Selkirks were 
standing in clusters among the weeds, 
standing immobile and in dead .si- 
lence, the pale faces intermittently 
flushed with red from the flames. No 
one was taking action of any sort, nor 
was there any indication that either 
persons or chattels had been salvaged 
from the conflagration. 

1 thought I recognized the store- 
keeper in the group nearest me, and I 
said. Did anybody get out?” 

“Nobody in there but Aunt Rhody 
and the changed ones. She didn’t 
want to come out, and the re.st of ’em 
can’t. Listen to that!” 

They sounded like choristers from 
hell, those doomed old Selkirks, trap- 
ped by their bulk and their shape, 
screaming as they were consumed by 
the flames, and (I thought) as they 
bubbled and fried in the awful heat. 
But there was one .scream I did not 
hear: the ba.ss bellow that I would 
have expected from old Ashmole. I 
said to the storekeeper, “The ’Very 
Great’s still in there, isn’t he?” 

“Oh yeah,” he said. “There’s no 
way he could get out. You .seen his 
room. In the attic of the old part of 
the house. Reckon he’s too proud to 
scream. There goes the floor!” 

The flame from the holes in the 
roof over the attic rooms was sucked 
downward for a moment, and .simul- 
taneously there was an audible thump 
as the enormous body dropped to the 
room below; then came a rending 
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sound, and another thump, louder 
than the first, as it broke through the 
lower floor and dropped into the 
front room where the old woman had 
sat. 

Now old Ashmolc did make noises, 
but not screaming. He was still too 
proud. There was a gigantic thrash- 
ing and thumping in the room; the 
trapped monster was shapelessly flail- 
ing in its terminal agony. The empty, 
burned-out doorway and windows 
were intermittently occluded as the 
thing’s heavings ca.st it against the 
walls; and once, a piece of it the size 
of a bathtub was extruded through 
the doorway and came off and lay 
there on the stoop, burning and bub- 
bling and pouring out black smoke. 

The other trapped creatures had 
fallen silent; presumably all of them 
were dead. The whole roof was gone 
now, and we heard the tearing and 
crashing down of the remaining fltKtrs. 
The walls of the wooden portion 
were burning .swiftly. In a little while 
there would be nothing .standing but 
the stone walls of the original house. 
And still there came from within those 
walls the thudding of A.shmole’s mad- 
dened convulsions. Blocks of stone 
were knocked out of the walls and 
tumbled to the ground. The old mon- 
ster .seemed to be determined that 
the last part of the house to peri.sh 
would be him.self. 

He stopped moving at last, but he 
still burned; from the stone .shell the 
greasy smoke continued to billow up- 


ward and to .stink. One by one, the 
watching Selkirks were leaving the 
scene, none of them, as far as I could 
tell, evincing any shock or sorrow or 
regret. I said to the storekeeper, “1 
haven’t .seen Olida,” and he said, “No, 
they left right when the fire started. 
You two guys are the friends Dick 
Wagner sent to get him loose, ain't 
you?" 

“That’s right,” 1 said. 

“Well, let me tell you something. 
He’s right lucky he got away from 
her. It don’t matter my telling you 
now, with her gone, and you already 
in on a lot of our .secrets. He’d of 
been bad off, if he’d stayed with Oli- 
da. The fact is, she’s starting in on the 
change, and she’s starting awful late. 
She’s older than you think — a lot 
older than you think. We never had 
anybody change before that was so 
old when it happened. Aunt Rhody 
was the oldest one here that wasn’t 
changed, and she was watchin’ Olida 
careful for a long time, and just lately 
she told me she finally was sure. She 
said Olida is going to be a 'Very Great. 
She'll be the first since old Ashmole, 
and o' course the only one now. She’s 
gone off someplace secret now to 
start her own nest. Don’t reckon 
they’ll be Selkirks, though. She’ll have 
to take a new name. She’ll have the 
money to do it, 1 reckon. .Sure as thun- 
der, she took the Very Great’s chest 
along.” 

“How did .she go? 1 mean, what 
are they traveling in?” 
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‘‘Oh, they took three of the cars.” 

“Three? How many of them went ?” 

“Why, all sixteen. And Olida.” 

(iood riddance, I thought, damned 
good riddance. And that went for old 
Ashmole as well, and Ihe resi ol the 
denizens of that foul house. K.I.I’. 

I realized suddenly how tired I 
was. Time to go home, and past time. 
I looked around for Tolly, and saw 
him in conversation with a female Sel- 
kirk. I called, “Time to go. Tolly. Be 
dawn in a little while. I don’t know 
about you, but I’ve got to get to bed.” 
He looked over, called back, “Righto,” 
said good bye to tbe Selkirk, and join- 
ed me. We set off wearily up the hill, 
two old-timers about at the end of 
their strength. 

“Who was that you were talking 
to?” I asked Tolly. 

“Never did get her name. Just a 
Selkirk. She told me .something inter- 
esting, Charley. Very interesting. 
About the Selkirks Olida took with 
her.” 

“The storekeeper .said there were 
sixteen of them.” 

“That’s right. And do you know 
who tho.se sixteen are? Her children.” 

If he was trying to startle me, he 
had succeeded. "CMldren?" 1 said. 
“.She has children?” 

“She has indeed. And guess who 
the father is.” 

“Good God. Good God. Dick. Six- 
teen. Good God. But why — of course. 
He doesn’t know. Tolly, don’t you 
think that’s how it is?” 


"Of course he doesn’t know,” Tol- 
ly said, "'riiere’s not a chance. He’d 
have let on some way. Dick loves 
kids. He’d never ignore children of 
his own. even out of Olida.” 

"1 ilon’t think we should tell him, 
lolly.” 

“No, I suppose not. They’re gone 
now, and I imagine Olida will be pret- 
ty clever in finding a hideout. He’d 
never have a chance to see the kids. 

“That’s not the rea.son. Tolly,” 1 
said. “The reason is what Olida is, 
and what tho.se children are.” 1 told 
him what the storekeeper had told 
me. “So you .see. Tolly, Olida is a mon- 
ster just like old Ashmole. It ju.st 
hasn’t begun to show yet. Some of 
those children — maybe all of them 
— will undergo what the Selkirks call 
‘the change.’ They’ll be mon.sters, too. 
I don’t think that’s a good thing for 
Dick to know.” 

“All right, not a word,” Tolly .said. 
He sighed deeply. “I guess that about 
wraps it up, eh?” 

“I gue.ss it does. Tolly,” I said. And 
of course it did, except for the lengthy 
and no doubt ticklish complications 
that no later than tomorrow would 
inevitably arise from Bevins’s death. 
But at least I would be able to report 
to Aunt Felicia that I had extricated 
Dick from the toils of the Selkirks, 
and that he hoped to be forgiven and 
to be permitted to move back into his 
old bedroom. 

But there was one thing that 1 was 
not going to tell her. I was not going 
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to tell her about her sixteen grand- 
children. That was something she’d 
never know, if I had anything to say 
about it, it was a shock I propo.sed to 
.spare her, the knowledge that her on- 
ly descendants were to be .speechless 
pale blobs living long, long lives in 
the airless, dark rooms of a decrepit 


house .somewhere. That I would spare 
her. 

And to tell the truth, I wouldn't 
mind being spared it my.self. I would 
be very content to be without the 
knowledge that those pallid growths 
are my first cousins once removed. 



“Well, son, we have good bacteria and we have bad bacteria. 
That’s a bad bacteria.” 
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